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GENERAL FARM LEGISLATION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1956 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman), 
presiding. 

The CHatrman. The committee will be in order. 

We have with us this morning the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. I am sure that all members of this committee will be de- 
lighted to hear Mr. Benson. He has been invited here for the purpose 
of submitting such recommendations as he may desire to submit to 
this committee and to discuss farm problems generally. 

Several bills relating to general farm legislation have been intro- 
duced and are now pending in this committee but this hearing will 
not be restricted to any particular bill at this time. We hope that 
the Secretary can be with us through the entire day. 

I would like to ask the Secretary now, can you arrange to be with 
us this afternoon? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, my time is your time, Mr, Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. We will adjourn promptly at 12 o’clock and recon- 
vene promptly at 2 o’clock if that suits your convenience. 

Secretary Benson. That is agreeable. 

The CHarrman. We will continue until 5 in the afternoon. The 
hearings will be held from day to day until we have given everybody 
an opportunity to be heard concerning the very vital problems affect- 
ing the welfare of agriculture. 

I know that many of the representatives of farm organizations will 
want to be heard and that the committee will prefer to hear first the 
representatives of organizations and then hear as many individuals as 
time will permit. It will be the Chair’s purpose to expedite the hear- 
ings as much as possible, yet at the same time to make the hearings 
very broad and comprehensive, because we are dealing with many 
problems. 

I should like also to say that when the Secretary has concluded, I 
hope that we will all bear in mind the fact that this is a rather large 
committee. We have 37 members entitled to ask you questions, Mr. 
Secretary, and that is the reason it will consume time. 

I hope that the hearings will be very worthwhile and constructive. 

Mr. Secretary, we shall be very glad to hear you. You have a pre- 
pared statement and I ask that no member interrupt the Secretary 
until he has concluded his statement. 

1 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY; EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; E. L. PETERSON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY; ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL COUNSEL; 
EDWARD M. SHULMAN, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; K. L. SCOTT, 
DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT; H. J. DOGGETT, ASSISTANT 
TO ASSISTANT SECRETARY McLAIN; ORIS V. WELLS, ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AMS; ROBERT BEACH, CSS; E. L. HUGHES, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, CCC, AND ADMINISTRATOR, CSS; GWYNN GARNETT, 
ADMINISTRATOR, FAS; AND NATHAN KOENIG, AMS, DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
is a privilege to appear before this committee and review the recom- 
mendations transmitted to the Congress by President Eisenhower in 
in his special message on agriculture on January 9 

We in the Department will be happy to provide such assistance as 
we can in order to help move speedily toward the enactment of legisla- 
tion which will implement the President’s proposals. 

May I say other members of my staff stand ready to be of any possi- 
ble help to the committee in the days ahead as you proceed with the 
hearings. 

The difficulties now being experienced by our farmers have been 
widely discussed and are well known. I will simply summarize by say- 
ing that almost all sectors of agriculture feel the price-depressing 
influence of heavy supplies. 

As we went into 1955, our carryover of farm commodities was at an 
alltime record. Crop yields in 1955 were 9 percent above the previous 
record, total farm output at a new record 3 percent above last year, 
and world food production at an alltime high. 

In addition, cattle numbers reached an alltime peak at the same time 
that hog numbers climbed to the crest of the current cycle. These two 
cycles have not crested together for many years. 


THE SURPLUS 


The President discussed 3 causes of our agricultural difficulties in his 
message of January 9. One was the distortion of production and mar- 
kets brought about by war and the continuation of wartime price sup- 
ports far beyond wartime needs. A second was the near-record har- 
vest and peak numbers of livestock. The third was the rigid cost struc- 
ture and high capital requirements facing a farm family today. 

Wartime incentives were continued in peacetime with the apparent 
hope that they would protect farm incomes. Whatever the purpose, 
they have obviously failed. The decline in farm income from 1951 
until the harvest of the 1955 crops occurred under the old law. 

In fact, realized net farm income has declined every year but one 
from 1947 to 1954, all under the old law. That 1 year was 1951, during 
the Korean war. Only during recent months has the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 begun to be operative. Three of the six basic commodi- 
ties are still receiving price support at 90 percent of parity. 
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Our stocks of farm products have grown despite vigorous efforts to 
dispose of them. We have sold into the domestic market whenever 
we could do so without depressing prices of what farmers were trying 
to sell. We have donated vast quantities of food to our needy people. 
We have sold overseas for dollars wherever and whenever possible. 
We have sold for foreign currencies. We have bartered for strategic 
materials. We have donated to foreign countries whenever we could 
do so constructively. 

Surplus disposals by the Commodity Credit Corporation have risen 
from just over half a billion dollars in fiscal 1953 to more than $1.4 
billion in fiscal 1954, and to more than $2.1 billion in fiscal 1955. We 
expect a further increase in fiscal 1956. 

Yet, aggressive as the disposal efforts have been, they have not kept 
pace with the problem. For each bushel equivalent sold, approxi- 
mately one and a half have replaced it in the stockpiles. 

We cannot have better farm prices as long as we have these sur- 
pluses. We must dispose of them. But how ?¢ 

The No. 1 way is to sell them at home—move the produce somehow 
into the domestic market in competition with current production. 
We know what this would do to farm prices. 

The No, 2 way of getting rid of surpluses is to sell them abroad. 
That can be done to a certain extent, and we have been doing it. But 
to force our surpluses on markets abroad in excessive quantities brings 
justifiable objections from our allies overseas. ‘To upset world 
markets and depress world prices stimulates restrictive laws and 
retaliatory measures against us that hurt American farmers. 

No. 3 way to get rid of our surpluses is deliberately to destroy them. 
This cannot be tolerated; the public will not approve such waste. 

There is one other way, the only sound way yet devised, to get out 
from under the surplus burden and that is to cut down the flow of 
wheat, corn, and cotton into Government hands. This must be done— 
soon. 

Heavy loan operations, partly a consequence of the big cotton crop, 
may make necessary a further increase in CCC borrowing power 
during this session. This is further evidence that the time has come 
for vigorous action. 

A year and a half ago the Congress passed the Agricultural Act of 
1954. This act moved toward a more realistic use of the essential tool 
of price supports. 

But the law is smothered by the surpluses accumulated under our 
past programs. Our surpluses must be reduced as the essential 
precondition for the success of a sound farm program. 

What the President proposed is a direct and effective attack on the 
surpluses themselves, an all-out operation which we should not ask 
the Nation to undertake more than once. 

In this respect it is not a new farm program; it is a means of clearing 
away the debris of our past programs so that our present program 
can go forward. This is not a program to empty warehouses so they 
might be filled again. 

SOIL BANK 


To help bring about a balance of supplies and markets, the Presi- 
dent proposed the establishment of a soil bank, which would be in 
two parts. 
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Acreage reserve 

One part of the soil bank would be called the acreage reserve. It 
would be voluntary and temporary, aimed at reducing production, and 
hence carryover, of those crops which today are in greatest surplus. 

The President recommended that the Giaaaes consider this plan 
for wheat, cotton, corn, and rice. He set up as a target the reduction 
of carryover for these crops to normal in 3 or 4 years. We have said 
tentatively that about 20 or 25 million of our 350 million acres of har- 
vested cropland might be temporarily taken out of production by this 
program, as follows: 


Million acres 
CI aici eect ide cece Mince esmneieselishech ci edad adh hte a cecal he Ea 
TO Oi ceiicacipenineetitiaseiisnilaime iti ctimiian ce atiidemseaatal ni ee ce ee a Se 12-15 
Goris oh i La a LE Si Sad 
Biot aiid. eitnrdee ug tale sete. et ti dedi ac 3 


Essence of the program is that farmers would voluntarily reduce 
production below their allotted or base acres. They would place 
specific acres into the reserve, receiving in return, as compensation, 
certificates which would be Seiecsienhlo by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in cash or in kind. Basis for the value of the certifi- 
cates would be the normal yield on the designated reserve acres. 

With production reduced, commodities now in Government hands 
could be used to supply market needs. Thus Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks could be reduced without depressing current market 
prices. 

Farm incomes would be protected and increased during this adjust- 
ment. 

Before farmers would comply they would have to feel that their net 
incomes would be at least as high as if they planted their allotted 
acres. Broad participation is necessary to assure success of the 
program. 

We have said in a preliminary way that certificates equal in value 
to 50 percent of the normal yield on the designated reserve acres, 
times the support price, might provide an appropriate incentive for 
farmers to participate. This preliminary estimate is now bein 
checked in the field. If the figure is correct, the certificates woul 
have a per-acre value, on a national basis, about as follows: 


ROC nee nnn a aiemea aed ame eats 

Pe ee ne ee co eeesherc ieee ae et ree Beet artnet ap ae naan nadeeale dagen ae dann 15 
UI acini a oe rie 81 
TRAC asasnis tem bienibstbpetapeiorbiictbantsdctches cell thd Se cael i clea ca kc anil iapdibibeall 50 


The figures would vary from farm to farm, of course, depending 
on productivity for the specific acres placed in the reserve. 

The total annual cost of a program of this scope, with the levels of 
payment we have assumed, would be from $450 million to $650 
million. 

The President indicated that the acreage reserve program should 
be applied to corn if the necessary participation could be achieved. 
He pointed out that many corn producers have chosen not to observe 
acreage allotments. 

In 1955, only about 40 percent of the corn grown in the commercial 
area was within allotments and eligible for support. During Novem- 
ber, the average farm price of corn was 60 percent of parity, despite 
support at 87 percent. 
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With substantial noncompliance and with generally good yields the 
corn carryover has grown to more than a billion bushels. With this 
heavy supply, existing law has forced a further cut of 15 percent in 
acreage allotments for 1956 and a cut from 87 to 81 percent of parity 
in the level of price support as well. 

With so unattractive a prospect, compliance for the 1956 crop could 
be low indeed. Compliance would probably be low even with price 
support at 90 percent of parity. And an acreage reserve program, 
which calls for a reduction below the sharply reduced 1956 allotment 
would have little appeal to corn farmers. 

We have recommended, therefore, substantial changes in the corn 
program as follows: 

1. Acreage allotments would be eliminated from now on. For 
1956, corn producers would be eligible for price support regardless of 
how much they plant at the already announced level, 81 percent of 
parity, a national average of $1.40 per bushel. Corn would have the 
same kind of a program as other feed grains and soybeans. 

2. Corn farmers would be given an opportunity to participate—on 
a voluntary basis—in the acreage reserve program. ‘They would re- 
ceive certificates for reducing corn acreage—certificates that could be 
redeemed in corn or in corn at a specified rate. 

3. The acreage from which they would reduce would be the base 
acreage established for their own farms, not the 1955 or the 1956 corn 
allotment. Thus they would be given an opportunity to cut produc- 
tion below a reasonable figure, not the unrealistically low allotment of 
1956. The base acreage for the commercial corn area is about 56 
million acres—that is 80 percent more than the 1956 allotment. 

The question may be raised as to why the acreage reserve plan for 
corn differs from those recommended for other basic commodities. 
That is, you may be interested in knowing the reason for proposing 
that we reduce from the base acreage in the case of corn rather than 
from the acreage allotment. The reason is as follows: 

In both 1954 and 1955 acreage diverted from cotton and wheat re- 
sulted in tremendously increased production of oats, barley and grain 
sorghums. The increase in production during 1954 and 1955 for these 
three commodities, converted to corn equivalent, totaled 800 million 
bushels over the 1953 level. 

Corn farmers have been injured by this division in the form of lower 
prices and increased carryover of corn. This increased carryover of 
corn plus the availability of large supplies of other feed grains re- 
quired a reduction under present legislation both in the acreage allot- 
ment and the price-support level. It was in order to provide equitable 
treatment for corn producers that the administration’s proposed corn 
program was developed. ' 

This acreage reserve program would pull down the heavy carryover 
of corn and take off the downward pressure on price. We would not 
again have the demoralized low corn prices experienced last fall and 
winter. It would make possible the freeing up of corn production. It 
would permit price supports to be established at levels that would 
give stability to the market but would not price corn out of use. It 
would prevent undue stimulation of livestock production. And at the 
same time farm income would be protected and increased. 

One aspect of the acreage reserve program is common to all programs 
which rely on acreage limitations in order to hold production in check. 
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Farmers may intensify operations, increase yields and partially offset 
the effect of the program. However, the size of the acreage cut pro- 
posed and the temporary nature of the program seem to me to give 
good reason for anticipating success. 

The scope of the acreage reserve program could be impressive. If 
applied to wheat, cotton, corn, and rice on the scale contemplated it 
could create a place i in the market for more than a billion dollars worth 
of Commodity Credit Corporation stocks in a year’s time. 

We would use the surplus to use up the surplus. 

An increase in net income of farmers would come from buoyancy in 
the price structure caused by evidence to the trade that the surplus 
problem was finally coming under control. Presently the trade is 
fearful that our surplus may continue to increase or may be dumped. 
Prices are thereby depressed. 

Certificates could in all probability be issued as soon after the plant- 
ing season as compliance could be determined. 

The immediate effect of the certificates would be to increase the net 
incomes of farmers. Income from the certificates would more than 
replace net income from sales of products from the reserved acres. 
The very fact that farmers would some into the program would itself 
indicate that they considered this their better alternative. 

The acreage reserve program would be largely and perhaps wholly 
financed by commodities already owned by the Government rather 
than by a new outlay of funds. 

In terms of alternatives the acreage reserve program is not costly, 
but economical. Whether we shall be able to avoid a loss by taking 
any other course is doubtful indeed. Storage costs run about a million 
dollars aday. In about 8 years, the carrying costs on a bushel of wheat 
equal the vi alue of the wheat 

Time and shrinkage, storage, and other costs are eroding away the 
present value of these stoc ks... Consequently, the real cost to the Gov- 
ernment—taking these and other facts into consideration—will be sub- 
stantially less than the apparent cost in payments made on certificates. 

Above all there is the price-depressing effect of the surplus, which 
levies a heavy and growing burden on our farm and ranch people. 
Our ec onomists estimate that the huge surpluses reduced farm income 
in 1955 by the staggering sum of more than $2 billion. This is nearly 
20 percent of net farm income. 

No apologies are required for the cost of a program which gives 
real hope for removing so heavy a burden. Until we lift this burden 
from the backs of farmers, these see stocks will continue to exact 
their toll from farmers at a multibillion dollar rate each year. 

There is no plan which can solve quickly problems which have been 
many years in developing. We must be careful not to overpromise. 
But the soil bank, with the acreage reserve program, and with the con- 
servation reserve, which I am about to erie. will make a sizeable 
contribution toward a vital balancing of supplies with market 
demands. 
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Conservation reserve 

The second part of the soil bank proposed by the President is a long- 
range program called the conservation reserve. This, too, would be 
voluntary. It would be open to all farmers regardless of the crops 
they grow. Objective would be to shift about 25 million acres from 
cropland to forage, trees, or water storage. 
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This shift would be intended as a long-range adjustment in land use. 
Some of our less productive lands would be leouaht into the program, 
as well as some of the acres which have been diverted out of wheat 
and cotton into feed grains and other crops. 

Government would bear a fair share of the costs invelved in estab- 
lishing suitable cover, perhaps 80 percent. There would be a maxi- 
mum per-acre amount that the Government would pay which would 
vary by regions. 

We have said that the establishment costs might average $19 per 
acre, on a national basis. We have contemplated a maximum estab- 
lishment cost of $25 per acre for either forage or trees. Obviously, 
with conditions so varied throughout the United States, considerable 
responsibility and flexibility must be exercised at State and local 
ievels, 

As the farmer reorganizes his farm along soil-conserving lines, the 
Government would provide certain aniual payments for a period of 
years related to the length of time needed to establish the new use of 
the land. 

We have said that this rental might average $10 per acre for the 
Nation, with regional variations. Since this annual payment on the 
conservation reserve would be forthcoming regardless of yields, this 
program as well as the acreage reserve program has an element of 
crop and income imsurance, 

We have estimated that the costs of the conservative reserve progam 
for the first year, including establishment costs and the first annual 
payment, might, be in the neighborhood of $350 million. 

On both the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve, historic 
acreage allotments would be protected. 

There would be no grazing on the acreage reserve. Grazing would 
be prohibited on the conservation reserve for a specified period fol- 
lowing the establishment of cover, and in no case would grazing be 
permitted if the stand of grass would thereby be endangered. 

The acres set aside under this provision should be specific acres 
so as to remove them from the rotation. 

I should like to make clear the meaning of the soil bank to livestock 
farmers. Our excessive supplies of feed grain have unduly stimulated 
the production of hogs and the feeding of cattle, with resulting low 
prices for both, 

The soil bank will cut into the production of feed grains, lift the 
feed grain price structure and reduce the present incentives for exces- 
sive production of grain-consuming livestock. The effect would be to 
bolster prices, especially of hogs and fed cattle. 

Quick action can make the soil bank operative for 1956 crops. A 
month or two of avoidable delay might cost us a year’s time in getting 
the program launched. 

I shall not diseuss in detail all aspects of the President’s message. 
Its various parts differ in importance and in the amplification needed. 
Certain actions are recommended firmly; other questions are sug- 
gested for study. 

DOLLAR LIMIT ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


The President. asked the Congress to consider placing a dollar limit 
on the size of price-support loans available to any one individual or 
farming unit. 
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He pointed out the rapid increase that has occurred in the average 
size of our farms. 

To the degree [said the President] that this trend is associated with 
the development of more efficient farm units, it is in the interest of 
farm families and of the Nation. 

To the degree, however, that it has resulted from the removal of 
risk for large farm businesses by reason of price supports, it is much 
less wholesome and constitutes a threat to the traditional family farm. 

The President pointed out that occasionally price support loans of 
tremendous size have occurred, and stated that it is not sound Govern- 
ment policy to underwrite at public expense such formidable com- 
petition with family operated farms. 

We made a department study of the distribution of loan funds ac- 
cording to the size of the farm operation. The following brief table 
indicates that a large share of the total dollars are loaned on the pro- 
duction of relatively few farms. 


Percent of the dollars included in the largest 1 percent of loans, 1953 crop loans 


We ith eniicdes nal ei FOF NN iin hbtienbicd eee ibn 24 
Cotton (estimated from acreage inh cntitilhsinten tim nce thier 8 

GaN NET seetetsicteiracacetensaettnbeniene 18| Grain sorghums___.._...-__-~- 11 
Qe iad AB eee Si mermenmel e e 8 
Wa sititeditetb eters eninbbastiindib bibles 11 


This table shows the percentage of dollars included in the largest 
1 percent of loans on the 1953 crop loans. One percent in the case of 
wheat represents 12 percent of the loan. 

One percent cotton, estimated from acreage allotments, 18 percent. 

One percent from corn, 6 percent. 

One percent from oats, 11 percent. 

One percent from barley, 24 percent. 

One percent from flaxseed, 8 percent. 

One percent from grain sorghums, 11 percent. 

One percent from soybeans, 8 percent. 

There is widespread feeling that there should be a dollar limit on 
the amount of price support loans to any one individual or farming 
unit. 

We share with the President his feeling that a limitation should be 
sufficiently high to give full protection to efficiently operated family 
farms. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


The President said that expanded opportunities would be sought to 
barter agricultural products, which deteriorate and are costly to store, 
for increase quantities of nonperishable strategic materials, Addi- 
tional legislation may be needed to insulate from the market the 
strategic materials thus acquired. 

The President recommended repeal of section 304 of Public Law 
480. This section limits the countries to which we may export Govern- 
ment stocks. 

We have been able to increase our —— in the face of increased 
production abroad. This is evidence of our diligence in finding for- 
eign outlets for the products of American farms. We do not believe 
that the export market is saturated, and shall continue our efforts to 
move farm products wherever and whenever we can do so construc- 
tively. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rural development program is directed especially to the needs 
of the 114 million farm families with incomes of less than $1,000 a 
year. President Eisenhower transmitted to the Congress his recom- 
mendations regarding this program on April 26, 1955. Only a part 
of the required legislation was enacted. 

In brief the Rural Development Program is a cooperative effort 
involving research, education, credit, technical assistance employment 
information, and vocational training. Broadened opportunities are 
opened to rural people for both farm and nonfarm activities. 

Pilot work on the program is going forward in about 40 counties 
widely spread throughout the United States. There is a enn 
pews interest in this program, which is sound and urgently needed. 

hope the Congress will pass the needed legislation. 


PORK AND BEEF PURCHASES 


The President’s special message indicated that the pork-purchase 
program now underway would shortly be stepped up to supply new 
and expanded outlets which were being developed. I am sure you 
wish what these expanded outlets are, what volume is being con- 
sidered and what timing is contemplated. You no doubt are also inter- 
ested in beef; as you know, the price of cattle has fallen, especially for 
heavy choice and prime cattle. 

We have been moving aggressively and soundly to help hog produc- 
ers. The Federal Government has participated actively in the ex- 
tensive pork promotional campaign. is has paid off. 

In recent months our people have been eating pork at the approxi- 
mate rate of 80 pounds per person per year. Compare this with per 
capita consumption of pork of 66 pounds in 1955, 60 pounds in 1954, 
and the 1935-39 average of 56 sels 

We have purchased 121 million pounds of pork and lard through 
the week ending February 17. These items are being distributed to 
our school-lunch program in sufficient quantity to provide 3 meals of 
pork per week. Distribution is also being made to institutions and to 
needy families. 

We have stepped up our distribution through the foreign aid and 
assistance program. In excess of 100 million pounds of lard have 
been scheduled to foreign countries primarily under the operation of 
Public Law 480. 

Hog prices, after their usual spring-summer advance, should be 
stronger in late summer, and in the fall of 1956 should average above 
last fall. As you know, hog prices have been fluctuating around a level 
about $1.50 above their January low. 

Last week in my office we concluded an agreement with Israel for the 
sale of about 40 million pounds of beef. This is the first sale of beef 
to be made under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act. This should materially help our distressed cattle situation. 
We have additional foreign sales in the making which should add up 
to another 10 to 15 million pounds. 

The Department recently purchased 12 million pounds of hamburger 
for school-lunch distribution. This is enough to feed our children 
hamburger 1 meal per week. When you add that to the 3 meals per 
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week of pork, you will realize that we are making good use of this 
outlet. 

During the first part of January we began shipment of 20 million 
pounds of beef to Bain with funds furnished by the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

The military has expanded its reserve inventory of heavy boned beef 
to approximately a 90-day supply and is continuing its program of 
further purchases concentrated particularly on heavy beef. 

What we are doing for hogs and beef is sound—sensible—practical. 
It is more constructive than a direct price-support program, which 
would further stimulate production, postpone needed adjustments 
and cost farmers more money than any temporary relief would 
provide. 

STRENGTHENED COMMODITY PROGRAMS 


The President recommended a number of changes in commodity 
programs. Time does not permit a full discussion of these; I shall 
call attention to several that are of particular interest. 

Farmers continue to be hampered by legislation which prevents 
them from exceeding their quotas to grow wheat exclusively bor feed, 
food, and seed. The needful legislative changes should be made. 

The President recommended that the Congress consider He icge 
acreage allotments with quantity allotments. “It is imperative,” sai 
he, “to have controls that are effective.” The 1955 experience with 
cotton is instructive. On an acreage allotment calculated to produce 
10 million bales, nearly 15 million bales were harvested. 

For rice, the President asked the Congress to consider elimination 
of existing production and marketing controls, with price supports 
on a discretionary basis at levels which would permit rice producers to 
improve their competitive market position, 

For peanuts, the minimum national acreage allotment should be 
eliminated. 

Other recommendations were made, on which I shall be glad to 
comment later if you wish. 

I shall now summarize the President’s nine-point program for 
agriculture. 

1. The soil bank, to which I have devoted a major share of my 
attention, will increase farm income; reduce surplus stocks; cut ex- 
cess production; reduce storage costs; ease apprehension among our 
friends abroad; conserve soil, water, and timber resources; and strike 
a better balance of production and markets. 

2. Surplus disposal recommendations will help to move CCC stocks 
out of the front door while the soil bank reduces what comes in the 
back door. 

3. Strengthened commodity programs will improve price-support 
operations for individual products such as corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and dairy products. 

4. Dollar limit on price supports, if the Congress sees fit to enact 
it, will enable our family farms better to compete with huge cor- 
poration-type units. 

5. Rural-development program will open wider the doors of oppor- 
tunity for 114 million farm families with incomes of less than $1,000 


a year. 
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6. The Great Plains program will help promote a more stable econ- 
omy in the agricultural empire between the prairies and the Rocky 
Mountains. Legislative recommendations, having to do with long- 
time, ¢ cost-sharing commitments under the agricultur al conservation 
program and the relaxation of planting requirements for the mainte- 
nance of base acreage, are now being readied for your consideration. 

7. Research increases will help us find new crops, new markets, and 
new uses for our agricultural abundance. 

8. Credit facilities will be expanded and strengthened to aid in the 
transition from war to peace and make the adjustment associated with 
a dynamic agriculture. 

9. Gasoline tax, now paid by farmers to the Federal Government, 
would be refunded for purchases of gasoline used on farms. This the 
House has already passed by unanimous vote. The House should be 
commended for its prompt action on this important matter. 

The nine-point program offers no nostrums or panaceas. Our farm 
folks want none. Rather, it includes a sound, logical attack on our 
most urgent problem, the surplus. It strikes at both sides of the 
price-cost squeeze. 

Certain parts of this program are being accomplished administra- 
tively, as the expanded pork-purchase program and the announce- 
ment of higher support levels for soybeans, cottonseed, and flax. 
Other parts, such as the gasoline-tax refund, can have an effect this 
year if legislation is enacted. 

A large part of this program’s effect can be felt within the year, as 
the soil bank helps balance our supplies with markets. 

Meantime, through expanded research and through the conserva- 
tion reserve, we shall be building our resources and increasing our 
store of knowledge for tomorrow. 

Above all, this program offers convincing evidence that farm prices 
and incomes will be strengthened by a direct attack on the surplus 
problem itself. 

Crops already are being planted in the South. Both legislation and 
administrative operations must move rapidly if we are to make this 
program available to farmers this year. The President urged that 
the program be enacted “with maximum speed.” I add my voice to 
his. 

Attached, in tabular form, is a summary showing the impact of the 
recommended program as related to timing and geography. 

Attached are exhibits A through H, which present in graphic form 
certain aspects of the present situation with respect to agriculture and 
agricultural programs. I shall be glad to discuss them if you wish. 

(The attachments are as follows :) 
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Exuipit H 





CCC DISPOSAL OF PRICE 
SUPPORT COMMODITIES * 





1953 1054 —s«1955 
FISCAL YEAR 





KCC CORT VALUE 


Secretary Benson. If I may take just a moment longer, I would like 
to run through some of this material first but not take time to go 
through the charts, but through this tabular summary of the Presi- 
dent’s message. 

This is divided with headings at the top: The proposal in the mes- 
sage; the new legislation needed, timing of implementation, the area 
affected, and the major effect. 

The first is the “soil bank,” and the acreage reserve. Cotton is taken 
first. It would require new legislation. 

The timing, immediately upon passage of legislation. 

Area affected, of course, is the Ootton Belt. 

The major effect, payment this year on proof of compliance. 

Would reduce carryover by 2 to 3 million bales per year for 3 years. 

Wheat, new legislation would be required. The timing would be 
immediately upon passage. 

The entire country would be affected, but the major part would be 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Payments this year on proof of compliance. 

It is estimated would reduce carryover by over 200 million bushels 
per year. 

Corn, new legislation would be required. 

Timing of implementation would be immediately upon passage. 

And the area affected would be the commercial corn area, primarily 
the Midwest. 

And payments would be reduced this year on proof of compliance. 
We estimate carryover would be reduced by 300 to 500 million bushels, 
depending upon participation. 

It would also increase the support. 
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Rice would require new legislation. 

Could be made available immediately upon passage. 

The area affected, of course, would be the four rice States of Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, California, and Texas. 

Major effect would be payment this year on proof of compliance, and 
would reduce carryover by about 6 million bags per year. 

Conservation reserve under soil bank—that requires legislation. 

It could be put into operation immediately upon passage of the 
legislation. 

The area affected would be the entire country, but the heaviest acre- 
age participation would be in the Great Plains. And the greatest pay- 
ments probably would be in the Corn Belt. 

The major effect would be payment this year as costs are incurred. 
It would reduce acreage of feed grains, improve feed grain prices and 
ultimately livestock prices. 

The second recommendation, “Surplus Disposal.” New legislation 
is needed only partially, for sales at not less than support and to repeal 
section 304 of P -ublic Law 480. 

The timing of implementation would be immediately where ad- 
ministrative ‘authority exists—otherwise, upon passage of the legis- 
lation. It would affect the entire country. 

And the major effect would be to increase disposal of CCC stocks, 
plus commercial sales for export. 

Now, recommendation No. 3, strengthening commodity programs. 
In the case of soybeans, no new legislation would be required. That 
part of the President’s message has already been put into operation. 

And the timing, of course, affects the 1956 crops and it affects pri- 
marily the Midwest and Southeast, and will have the effect of increas- 
ing income in 1956. 

Flaxseed, no new legislation. 

It would affect the 1956 crop, and the areas where flax is grown. 

Wheat, exempt from marketing quotas where entire production is 
used on the farm. That would require legislation. 

Timing of implementation, the 1956 crop. 

The area affected, the entire country primarily east of the Missis- 
sippi River and Far West. 

It would increase the feeding of wheat and reduce marketing quota 
violations. 

The second item under wheat would authorize the Secretary to sell 
low-grade wheat for feed. This would require legislation. 

The timing of implementation would be July 1, 1956. 

The area affected would be the Far West, and Northeast, at least, 
these would be the major areas for purchases, and would tend to in- 
crease wheat consumption. 

The third item wheat wheat, expand the noncommercial wheat area. 
This, too, would require legislation. 

It would affect the 1957 crop. 

And the area affected would be the fringe areas of wheat production 
and would reduce the area of control. 

Four, under wheat, extend the exemption for durum wheat. 

This would require legislation and would affect the 1957 crop and 
principally North Dakota. 

On cotton, elimination of middling 7% inch as standard grade for 


parity. 
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This would require legislation, and would affect the 1957 crop. The 
entire Cotton Belt would be affected and it would place cotton on the 
same basis as other crops. The quantity allotment suggestion would 
require legislation, and, of course, would be made to apply to the 
1957 crop, and would affect the Cotton Belt. 

The special milk program. This would require new legislation, to 
be effective July 1, 1956, and run through June 30, 1958. 

It would affect the entire country. It would increase milk con- 
sumption and improve health. 

Livestock, the special pork-purchase program, requires no legisla- 
tion. It is in operation now and affects primarily the Midwest. The 
major effect is to assist in relieving the price pressures during heavy 
marketing. ° 

The dollar limit on price supports would require legislation. And, 
of course, the timing of implementation would be as soon as legally 
permissible. 

It would affect the entire country, and would reduce underwriting of 
competition with family-size farms. 

Five, the rural development program does require some additional 
legislation. If passed, it would | become effective immediately. 

The area affected would be primarily the low-income farming areas, 
and the major effect would be that of meeting effectively the problems 
of low-income families. 

Great Plains program, the soil bank, and the special ACP long- 
termcommitments. This would require legislation. The timing would 
be the same as for the soil bank and ACP. It affects particularly the 
Great Plains, and would bring greater stability to the agriculture of 
this area. 

Research, this would require legislation. It would affect the 1957 fis- 
cal year, and, of course, would affect agriculture both here and abroad. 

And the major effect would be, we believe, to develop new uses, new 
markets, and new crops. 

Credit item. That also requires new legislation. 

It would become effective when enacted, affecting the entire country, 
and would contribute toward a more adequate credit supply. 

Relieve farmers of the gas tax on the gasoline used on the farm. 
That would require legislation, probably would be made effective July 
1, 1956. 

Of course, it would affect all farmers who use gasoline, and would 
reduce production costs by about $60 million the first year and greater 
amounts in the years ahead. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. I am certain that members 
of the committee have heard the presentation of this statement with 
great, interest. 

I shall not attempt to interrogate you concerning all points which 
you have discussed in your statement, but I should like to make a few 
observations. 

Pte T would like to call attention to the fact that on page 12 you 
said this: 


Quick action can make the soil bank operative for 1956 crops. A month or two 
of avoidable delay might cost us a year’s time in getting the program launched. 
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On October 31, 1955, I sent you a telegram and in the telegram I 
stated to you that the Congress, by appropriate resolution, had.author- 
ized me to call meetings of the House Committee on Agriculture at 
any time and authorized our committee to sit and act as such times and 
places, within and outside of the United States, whether the House 
was in session or recessed or adjourned, and to hold such hearings, and 
make such inspections and investigations as the committee deemed 
necessary. 

In that telegram I told you that I would be perfectly willing to 
call this committee together immediately or at any time which would 
suit. your convenience. In the telegram I also told you that time 
was important. In the telegram I also said, if either you or President 
Eisenhower had recommendations to make to Congress which you 
believed if adopted would tend to improve the present situation in 
which agriculture now finds itself, and if you believed that legisla- 
tion was needed, you should not wait, you should act now, and be 
ss to present legislation to Congress when it convenes in 

anuary. 
very correctly interpreted the press reports indicating this administration will 
make definite recommendations aimed at strengthening present agricultural 
legislation. These recommendations are now in the process of preparation. I 
would anticipate they will be presented to Congress by the President in tradi- 
tional message form next January. 

T called this to your attention because I had discussed the situation 
with members of this committee on both sides of the aisle, and we 
were at your disposal. Had we started these hearings last November— 
and we were perfectly willing to have started early in November— 
we would have been prepared to present legislation in January. 

I say this in defense of the committee, that the delay in considering 
these recommendations, certainly, cannot be charged to the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

We waited until January for the message from the President. 
After that message was presented, the Senate committee immediately 
started hearings. Knowing that you and your associates were engaged 
at the other end of the Capitol with the Senate committee, we delayed 
calling you before this committee. We did not want to impose too 
heavily upon your time and the time of your associates. 

We have the President’s recommendations now and I understand 
that the proposition submitted is divided into nine parts, according 
to your statement and according to the press reports. I do want to 
interrogate you about some of the proposals, the first of which is the 
soil bank, which I understand is the real outstanding part of the 
nine points. 

Secretary Benson. May I comment on your first observation ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. When we received your telegram, of course, the 
House had already passed some legislation—you had passed H. R. 12, 
which was then before the Senate committee. 

The Senate committee was touring the country, you may recall, 
holding hearings out in the field. We were firming up recommen- 
dations to go to the President, and the President later sent his mes- 
sage to the Congress in the regular manner. We felt that was the 
proper way to approach the situation. And those recommendations 
came to the Congress, as you know, on January 9, 1956. 
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The CuarrMan, Yes, sir; but the point is that this committee, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, were perfectly willing to proceed 
with hearings last fall. I know that every man on this committee is 
a devoted champion of agriculture. I say that for my Republican 
colleagues as much as I do for the Democratic colleagues. We take 
pride consistently, in keeping partisan politics out of our deliber- 
ations. 

I sent that telegram to you in good faith, as I did two bills, in 
February 1955, one introduced by Mr. Fred Marshall, and the other 
introduced by Mr. Carl Andersen. 

The bills were introduced on January 17, 1955, and I think they 
were identical bills. I sent them to you for an official expression of 
your views. 

These bills were soil-bank bills. You, apparently, appointed a 
study committee. The study conducted and a lengthy report prepared. 

On July 27, 1955, Mr. Morse, signing the communication as Acting 
Secretary, gave our committee a report on these bills. 

You had the bills in the Department, which I transmitted to you by 
a letter dated February 16, 1955. You and your associates had the 
two bills, one by Mr. Marshall, one by Mr. Andersen, one a Democrat 
and one a Republican, introduced on the same day, dealing with the 
same plan, the soil bank. 

The report indicated that the Department’s recommendations were 
against the enactment of these soil-bank bills. The report was on the 
Marshall bill, but in the report a reference was made to the bill by 
H. Carl Andersen, H. R. 2370, and the one by Mr. Fred Marshall, 
H. R. 2420. 

In this report which the committee received July 27, 1955, your 
Acting Secretary said that “the Department recommends against the 
enactment of this bill,” which means the soil-bank bill. The Depart- 
ment gave, in this long prepared statement, many reasons why the 
bill would not be acceptable. 

One was that the program would be very costly, and you mentioned 
this fact in one paragraph. I am quoting from this communication : 

The bill provides for voluntary arrangements with farmers concerning the use 
of acreage diverted from allotment crops. It also provides for rental and 
benefit payments for acreage diverted from allotment crops. To be eligible for 


these payments, the acreage must be used solely for soil building and soil- and 
water-conserving purposes. 

A further payment eligibility requirement is that the diverted acres must be 
taken out of the production of any product sold directly or indirectly in the 
normal channels of trade. Payments would be limited to the acreages that are 
diverted from allotment crops with the modification that payments could be made 
for as much as 110 percent of the acreage diverted. 


In this letter, Mr. Morse gave us an estimate as to the costs and 
the average that would be paid per acre to those complying with the 
program, and then he mentioned this in the letter. This is a 
quotation : 

An absolute prohibition on production for market either directly or indirectly 
is considered to be tro restrictive. 

Another quotation : 


Since the bill requires that approved practices be carried out on the acreage 
qualifying for payment, the job of determining the acreages, locating them, 
measuring and checking practices would require a great deal of administrative 
supervision and effort, resulting in difficult and expensive administration. 
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All of the reasons given in that report were very persuasive to me 
and I am sure, to other members of the committee. Therefore, we did 
not proceed with hearings on these soil-bank bills, because the ad- 
ministration, Mr. Morse, said that the program such as was envisioned 
in the Andersen-Marshall bills would be complex and expensive. You 
even referred to this in the report: 
that the contemplated strict control of use seems to require separate fencing of 
the tracts diverted. 

I know those of us who live in the South, particularly, want to ask 
you about this. 

You said the bill as drawn did not: specify the division of rental 
payments between the tenant and landlord or any part. 

I say all of this not in defense of the committee but by way of 
explaining why the committee did not proceed with hearings on the 
Marshall and Andersen bills. 

Now I should like to ask you this: Have you an administration bill 
pending in either House of Congress? 

Numerous bills have been introduced. You do not like the Ander- 
sen bill or Marshall bill. 

The very distinguished former chairman of this committee, Mr. 
Hope of Kansas, has introduced a bill. I understand that another 
distinguished colleague of mine, Mr. Hill of Colorado, has introduced 
a bill. We have numerous other bills pending. 

My question is, has the administration presented to Congress a bill 
to carry out its proposed program ? 

Secretary Benson. May I say first, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
studied many versions of the soil bank. Our bipartisan National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission has studied many of them. And 
most of those bills had some good features in them. We tried to draw 
the best together and also the results of studies in our own Department 
by a task committee, and out of those studies have come the final 
recommendation. 

Those recommendations do not correspond fully with any soil-bank 
bill that has been introduced. There have been many of them. 

The recommendations of the administration, embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s message, were introduced in the Senate by Senator Aiken and 
have been available there for some time. 

I understand in the House most of those recommendations were in 
a bill introduced by Congressman Hope and also by Congressman 
Hill. 

And, of course, our legal department has cooperated with the Sen- 
ate Committee in helping to draft into legal language the recom- 
mendations which the President made to the Senate. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand then that this bill that you refer 
to was actually prepared in the Department and presented to Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Secretary Benson. We were invited by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to prepare legal language which would embody the recom- 
mendations made by the President in his special message. 

The Cuairman. In response to that? 

Secretary Benson. I think in response to that we complied. Mr. 
Farrington is here. He did the drafting, he and Mr. Shulman, and I 
am sure he would respond to that. But that is my understanding of 
the way it was handled. Is that right? 
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Mr. Farrineton. I wonder which bill you are referring to, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. I do not know. The Secretary is making the 
reference. 

Mr. Farrrineron. It is in S. 2994, introduced by Senator Aiken. 

The Cuamman. Is that the administration bill 

Mr. Farrineton. That is the bill which was designed to implement 
the President’s message ; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know why that was not sent to me as chair- 
man of this committee ¢ 

Mr. Farrrneron. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that the bill that is identical with the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Hill of Colorado? 

Mr. Farrinoron. I believe it is, if I recall that correctly ; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. A copy of the bill was never transmitted officially 
to this committee to your knowledge? 

Mr. Farrineton. I do not know of any one being sent. 

The Cuarrman. Even up to this date you have not sent to me as 
chairman of this committee a draft of a farm bill? 

Mr. Farrrineoton. I believe that is correct. 

The CuHamman. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. We made our services*available to anyone who- 
asked for drafting help. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, you did not submit a bill to me as 
chairman. 

Secretary Benson. There were members, I think, of this committee 
who asked for some help. 

The Carman. I had the chief counsel of this committee, Mr. 
Heimburger, call your department. I think it was the next day after 
the President’s message, to ask if the administration had prepared a 
bill which would carry out its proposal. 

And Mr. Heimburger reported that he was not able to obtain this 
bill. 

Secretary Benson. At that time the drafting had not been com- 
pleted, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

That brings us to this proposition: You have been in office now for 
more than 3 years, and we have been troubled with the problems of 
the soil for many years. We have been troubled with our surplus 
problems. After 3 years we still, today, have not received from you 
into this committee an official bill which in traditional fashion would 
have been sent to the Speaker of the House, and by the Speaker sent 
to me, and by the Vice President to Senator Ellender. 

You say that these are the administration proposals and you think 
that Mr. Hill’s bill contains all of the proposals which you have sub- 
mitted. Your proposal is divided into nine parts. The gasoline item 
is listed No. 9. It has already been taken care of. This committee 
met immediately when that recommendation was made. I called a 
meeting of the committee, and every man on this committee voted 
favorably on the legislation and instructed me to convey to Mr. Jere 
Cooper, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, our unani- 
mous approval of that proposal, which I did. 
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That brings me to No. 8, if I may take them in reverse order, new 
steps to make certain that adequate.loans remain readily available to 
hard hit farmers. 

What specific recommendation do you make? What additional 
authority do you need? You may reflect upon the numerous credit 
facilities which this committee has helped to provide farmers in 
America? 

I am at a loss to know just what authority you need, or feel you 
need, which you do not now have, to provide adequate credit and have 
it readily available to farmers at all levels. 

We have the Farmers Home Administration, the Production.Credit 
Association, the Federal Land Bank, Emergency Loan, we have 
operating loans for farmers through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, water utility loans, irrigation loans, and feed loans and machin- 
ery loans. 

Just what authority do you really want ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, before I turn to that, may I say 
that the committee had several of the recommendations which were 
embodied in the President’s message before it last year. The items on 
wheat, and the low-income farm recommendations, so there were 
items up here before the committee even before the President’s mes- 
~- came up. 

n this question of —— 

The CHarrman. Wait a minute. Items on wheat, did you say? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Did you know that this committee conducted hear- 
ings on-many bills relating to wheat ? 

' Secretary Benson. Yes; I knew you had some hearings. 

The Cuarrman. You did know? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you tell me in your telegram of November 
9, 1955, that you had implored me twice to schedule hearings and that 
I had not provided hearings? You used this language: 

Twice I implored you to schedule hearings on badly needed legislation which 
would have exempted from marketing quotas farmers who produced wheat for 
use on the farm where grown. As you know, hundreds of legal actions are now 
pending against said farmers throughout the country whose only crime was 
that they grew wheat to feed to their own livestock on their own farm. 

On November 9, 1955, you apparently did not know that this com- 
mittee had conducted extensive hearings and had reached its own 
conclusions. 

Secretary Benson. No. On this particular point I wrote you 
about, Mr. Chairman, I did not know you had held extensive hearings 
on this item. 

The Cuarrman, A representative of your Department was here and 
he supported your views as forcefully as he could possibly have sup- 
poche them, and certainly, I had no particular interest in the matter 

ause wheat is not grown commercially in my section. 

Secretary Benson, But there are a number of farmers in your sec- 
tion who are under litigation on this particular point and the legisla- 
tion is badly needed all over the country. 

The Caairman. When this came to me it was rather suprising be- 
cause our hearings were actually published on June 1, 1955. I wrote 
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a personal letter, I think, to every author of every bill, and there were 
numerous bills offered, 1 by Mr. Bently, of Michigan, 1 by Mrs. 
Blitch, of Georgia, 1 by Mr. Cole, of New York, 1 by Mr. Hand, of 
New Jersey, 1 by Mr. Henderson, of Ohio, 1 by Mr. Abbitt, of Vir- 
ginia, and I think others. 

We had Mr. Marvin McLain, director of the Grain Division, here 
and he spoke. We had representatives of the Grange, and farm 
organizations, and we had many communications before us... It. was 
decided, and I think unanimously decided, by this committee—I do 
not recall that any member of this committee was in favor of the 
bills because they felt, and I concurred with those who are vitally 
interested in the future welfare of the wheat program, that asa 
legislation might jeopardize and imperil the wheat. acreage allotment 
program. Therefore, the bills were rejected. 

As a result of a discussion in the House, February 16, 1956, I 
scheduled another hearing on the wheat bills, since some Members 
complained that they had not been heard. They had not asked to be 
heard. They had not even introduced legislation when the first 
hearing was held. 

This committee met again yesterday and heard Members of Con- 
gress at great length on these wheat, bills. I don’t believe there is a 
Member here now who would be willing to report favorably on that 
legislation with reference to wheat. 

You mentioned one other thing and that is, your rural low-income 
farmers. When you said something about the low-income farmer, 
and the President bad commented about it, I appointed a subcommit- 
tee of this committee to study the problems of the low-income farmer. 

That committee is headed by Mr. Clark Thompson of. Texas and 
they have held hearings all over the country, You did propose to 
this committee two things concerning the low-income farmer, I think, 
one of which the committee accepted and approved and that was to 
provide technical assistance and advice to these low-income farmers 
which is not now available because of the great demands vpon the time 
of the extension agents and the Farmers Home Administration agents. 

So we did pass that legislation and I understand that you have 
projects now in progress in about 45 counties of the country. 

You proposed another proposition with reference to these smaller 
farmers and that was, loans to part-time farmers. I notice you 
mentioned that time and time again. ; 

This committee has considered that at great length, and has reached 
no conclusions about it. I do not believe there is any great need for 
making loans to part-time farmers for the reason that it might induce 
people who are probably engaged in industry to go into part-time 
farming, only to add to the surplus burden that we are now bearing. 

I can understand that a man whose entire livelihood depends upon 
farming might need some assistance from this committee, and this 
committee has provided the low-income farmers of this country with 
just about every assistance that this committee can conceive of. 

We have loaned him money to buy a farm. If he owns one and it 
is too small we have loaned him money to expand. We have loaned 
him money to operate it, to buy machinery, and to get fertilizer and 
to carry on, his entire farming operations, and all of it is done on a 
voluntary basis and at a low interest rate. 
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If you can specify to this committee one thing we can do, for the 
small-income farm, the low-income family size farmer, I am certain 
we would be glad to have specific recommendations. 

This little man we talk about has the benefit of the soil conservation 
program, the ACP, the rural electrification programs, the rural tele- 
phone, and crop insurance programs. Every program that is available 
to the big man is available to the little one. It varies only in degree. 

I do not believe that you would find any men anywhere any more 
interested in the welfare of the little farmers than these men sitting 
right here before you today. 

Secretary Benson. Will you excuse me? 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Three things are before us. I would like to 
comment on the first one. 

Of course, I do not question the interest of this committee, never 
have questioned the interest of this committee in the small farmer and 
every other farmer in the country. 

On this wheat matter, of course, we were looking not only at the 
wheatgrower, the commercial wheatgrower, we were looking at 
farmers generally over the country. And there are thousands of them 
who produce a small amount of wheat on their own farms for their 
own use to feed their own poultry and their own livestock. 

Most of them are aman farmers, small operators. And many of 
them are now pulled into courts by the Department of Agriculture 
under the present law because the only crime they have committed is 
to grow a Fittle more than 15 acres of wheat and feed it to their own 
livestock on their own farms. 

So we were looking at the whole picture when we recommended legis- 
lation in that field. 

Now, on the question of the low-income farmer 

The CuatrmMan. Before you get away from that, I want to make a 
correction. I understand that I was not entirely correct when I said 
that the sentiment among members of this committee was unanimous 
about the exemption of wheat for feed and seed. 

Secretary Benson. I am not questioning that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. I understand that some members here, perhaps 1 
or 2, may have introduced bills. 

Secretary Benson. There were several introduced on it. 

The Cuatrman. Now you say that suits have been started. 

Secretary Benson. We have no other choice, Mr. Chairman. Under 
the law we have to start suit against these small farmers. 

The CHarrman. It was stated in this room yesterday by a very 
responsible person that somebody had instructed the Department of 
Justice not to proceed with the prosecution of these suits, to collect 
these penalties. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, prosecutions have already 
started, I think, in some of the cases. 

The Cratrman. I had assumed so from your telegram of November 
9, 1955, but it was a responsible person who stated that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had been instructed not to proceed with prosecution 
of these suits. 

Secretary Benson. It is very unfortunate, I think, to bring a farmer 
into court and have his own Government prosecute him because he 
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has planted maybe 16 acres of wheat to feed his own chickens on his 
own farm. 

The Cuatrman. He violated the law. This committee has no brief 
for a man who violates the law. 

Secretary Benson. No, we don’t either. : 

The Cuarman. If you do not collect the penalties, you might as 
well repeal the law. 

Secretary Benson. That is what we would like to have done, to 
change the law. We would like to have the law changed so these small 
operators can feed their own wheat on their own farm. 

The Cuarrman. Just how much should the acreage be? Should it 
be 15 or 25 or 50 acres? 

Secretary Benson. I think there should be no limit if a farmer 
feeds his wheat on his own place to his own chickens. 

The Cuatrman. Then you would encourage people to go into the 
poultry business which already has its problems, because you will say 
to them, “You may grow all of the wheat and grain and feed you need 
to feed large flocks of poultry.” 

The same thing is true with cattle. All you need to do is to get a 
farm that is fertile and you can grow your own feed. What will be- 
come of the wheat program if we pass the bill you tried to get through 
to exempt wheat when raised for feed and seed on the farm. I had. 
forgotten it but Mr. Hope pointed out yesterday that we passed in the 
83d Congress, a 25-acre exemption and it was Feerned by the Senate. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, these small producers are not 
Th for the commercial wheat market. They are not selling 
wheat. 

Mr. Cuarrman. All right. 

. eee Benson. They are growing a little to feed their own 
ocks. 

The Cuarmman. We eliminated 12 States as noncommercial States 
but when you take off the limit as you advocate now, let the man grow 
all he wants to grow, you affect our wheat program, 

Secretary Benson. For his own use on his own farm. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think 15 acres will produce enough bis- 
cuits for one family? [Laughter.] 

Secretary Benson. I presume it would produce the biscuits but he 
does not want to live on biscuits only. 

The Cuamman. I know, but if he can get a little hog meat to go 
along with it, or something, he might make out. 

Secretary Benson. But he would like to have some wheat to feed 
that hog and those few chickens. 

The Cratrman. He may grow any other grain on earth. 

Secretary Benson. I know, but he likes to grow wheat to mix with 
his other grains. 

Not only that but we have got institutions that are now being 
brought into court because they have grown more than 15 acres to 
feed their own people. 

The Cuatrman. I am glad you mentioned that. One very dis- 
tinguished member of this committee came to me yesterday and said 
he had an orphanage in his district that wanted some wheat and could 
not grow it. 

I said, “You tell that orphanage they don’t have to grow it. We will 
give it to them.” Why haven’t you given it to them. [Laughter. ] 
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Secretary Benson. Why? 

The Cuarrman, I am not being facetious but you have the complete 
authority to give that orphanage, in this Congressman’s district; all of 
the wheat they need and they do not have to grow it in competition 
with the wheatgrowers of Kansas and other States. 

Secretary Benson. These responsible agencies do not want to come 
to the Government and ask for wheat when they have land on which 
to grow it and labor with which to produce it. 

he CHarrMaAn, You mean they want to produce it? 

Secretary Benson. They want to produce it for their own use. 

The CHatrman. Out there in the wheatfield rather than feed them 
on free wheat? 

Secretary Benson. They want to produce their own wheat. 

The Cuatrman. That is one way to reduce the surplus, if we give 
it to the charitable institutions. That is what Congress authorized you 
to do, 

Secretary Benson. We are giving it to institutions that need it. 
I would like Mr. Morse to comment on the program for low-income 
farmers and then Mr. Scott to comment on this credit matter, 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and committee, you are correct that you 
enacted legislation that would permit us to give technical help where 
needed, but Congress did not provide money with which to carry out 
the legislation. 

Secondly, we need legislation so we can make loans to farmers on 
small farms where the land is of low productivity, and where they 
need to supplement their income with other employment. That com- 
bination of farming and off-farm work is going on very extensively 
throughout the United States, 

We do not have in the Farmers’ Home Administration the authority 
with which we can loan to the farmers on small farms. 

I met with the Tennessee State Rural Development Committee just 
last week. We heard reports from their three pilot counties. Their 
farms average about 65 acres in size. 

About half of the farmland is in timber. The farmers need other 
employment desperately. If they get employment to supplement their 
income from the small farms, we do not have the authority to make 
loans to them. 

The Cuamman. The law provides according to my recollection, that 
the Farmers’ Home Administration cannot make the loan to persons 
unless the person can establish the fact that a majority of his income 
is derived from operation of the farm. 

We put that in as a deliberate limitation. Are you advocating the 
removal of that limitation ? 

Mr. Morsr, Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I know what you mean. Then that would mean 
that we could make loans to part-time farmers? 

Mr, Morse. Yes, sir, And they are in need of that financial assist- 
ance. 

The Cuairman. Every man working in a railroad shop could come 
back and buy a farm, and say “I want to buy this farm and go into 
the farming business.” 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, that is not the kind of lending that we 
have recommended. It is not the kind of lending we recommend. 

74560—56—pt. 13 
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The Cuarmman. But you do recommend eliminating that, restric- 
tion in the law ¢ 

Mr. Morse. You. are giving the interpretation of those who would 
condemn this type of aid. ‘They use as example the full-time railroad 
worker or the automobile worker or someone working full time in some 
other employment who runs a farm on the side. 

That is not what we are talking about. Weare talking about farmers 
in low-income areas such as in the States throughout the Southeast— 
in your own State, and in other States, that have small farms on which 
farm families do not have adequate employment. Their farms do not 
keep them busy; they need the opportunity for supplemental income. 

I have not heard anybody who has not said that it is a sound pro- 
gram; that we ought to be helping these low-income people. Credit 
is one of the great needs that they have. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, this committee had sufficient, vision 
to provide for the situation you have discussed. We have authorized 
expansion loans, If that 60-acre unit you are mentioning is not suffi- 
cient to enable the man to support and maintain his family, you may 
loan him money to purchase additional acreage, 

Mr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, you are saying then to this 65-acre 
farmer that he should displace his neighbor by buying him out and 
ops his unit. Is that what you recommend ? 

e Cuarrman. Displacing his neighbor ? 

Mr. Morsr. Where does he get the additional land ? 

The Cuarrman. You would not let him displace anybody. You 
could not do so involuntarily. 

Mr. Morse. Where does he get the additional land ? 

The Cuarrman. If you find a farmer in my district or any other 
district, who is devoted to farming, dependent upon farming and he 
needs to increase his acreage by buying an additional acreage, even 
half a mile down the road, you have a right todoso. It does not have 
to be adjacent or adjoining him. 

I do not think this committee should encourage people who are 
working in industry, and probably profitably employed, to come home 
in the afternoon and engage in competition with those who are de- 
pending enitrely upon the land for livelihood. 

Mr. Rola That is not the recommendation, as I have said before. 
It is our recommendation that people on small farms who supplement 
their income be helped with credit. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of them, that work 100 days or less off their farms—that is not 
full-time employment. 

There are thousands of them in your own State, Mr. Chairman, on 
small units, small farms, who are driving a bus, truck, or working 
in timber, or who have other employment. They are working on the 
road—any kind of a job to supplement their family income, by using 
part of the time that they do not need for operating their farm. Those 
people need help. 

The Cuamman. One illustration that I know about, because it is on 
my own farm: Here is a man Lyn oe my farm who is working 40 
hours a week in a railroad shop. you think we should loan him 
any money ? 

Mr. Morse. We are not talking about that man. 

The Cuatrman. I know you are not, but Iam. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Morse. In your—— 
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The Cuatrman. You think that the Government can come along 
and loan him money to go into farming? 

Mr. Morse. That is not: the kind of farmer to which this legislation 
would be directed. It is not the way that the legislation would be 
carried out, if enacted. 

The Cuarrman. I think the committee understands your proposal. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I can’t press too strongly the need for 
such legislation. In the meeting in Tennessee; or you can take Ken- 
tucky; name all of the States through the Southeast; credit comes up 
time and again. We need that lending authority. It was recom- 
mended last April. 

The authority for lending to the folks who need this help most 
is badly needed, sir. 

The Cuamrman. This committee, I think, now clearly understands 
your proposal. I think that the committee, and this is the committee 
that wrote that limitation into the law, if the committee wants te 
write it out, has a perfect right to do so. 

We have a limitation in the law on operating loans. Are you ad- 
vocating a removal of that, operating loans to the Farmers Home 
Administration? The limit is, I understand, about 7 years. 

Secretary Benson. May I call on Mr. Scott to comment on the fur- 
ther legislation we need in the credit field ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out a few moments ago 
the Congress has from time to time given the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration additional authority so that we feel now that they have quite 
well-rounded legislative authority to deal with the problems of the 
family-type farm in connection with long term real estate loans, short 
and intermediate term credit, water facility loans, and emergency 
credit. 

We are making full use of these authorities, including all of our 
emergency lending authority. We are keeping very close touch with 
the credit situation throughout the country, investigating any area 
where it appears that there is a stringency of credit and having meet- 
ings. We are finding that there are a few points which I think with 
some more refinements than have already been made, would enable 
the Farmers Home Administration to do a more adequate, job of 
financing the family-type farms. 

" We are going to have those recommendations ready at a very early 
ate. 

May I just say this also, Mr. Chairman: That we are working very 
closely with other lending institutions in the American banking sys- 
tem. It is well known to you and members of the committee and others 
here, that traditionally, the private banking and cooperative lending 
institutions, have been the primary source of credit. 

We are working closely with then to encourage them to do addi- 
tional things that will make their credit facilities more adequate. At 
the same time we do intend to do everything we can to help the 
Farmers Home Administration do a good rounded job for the family- 
type farm that the Congress has cut out as the principal concern of this 
agency. 

The Cuarrman. If I understand you, Mr. Scott, while the Admin- 
istration feels that there is some need for additional credit facilities 
and you are now studying the problem and drafting some recom- 
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mendations which you will probably submit to us later, you are not 
now prepared to specify the recommendations that you have. 

Mr. Scorr. They are in final steps of clearance, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Final steps of clearance but they are not in the 
bill introduced by Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Caarman. While you are on the point, let me ask you this: 

Do you think you will propose oe or modifying the restriction 
limiting the loans to a period of 7 years 

Mr. Scorr. Lifting it, did you ee hi 

The Cnatrman. Modifying or changing it or increasing it. We 
put a limitation of 7 years on it. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Soorr. There have been some instances, Mr. Chairman, par- 
ticularly in the area where they have had this prolonged drought that 
you well know about, where the 7-year limitation has caused some diffi- 
culty. We never sell out good farm families because of that 7-year 
limitation. 

We know that is not the intention of the Congress. It is certainly 
not our intention. In those instances where farm families find it im- 
possible to meet this 7-year limitation, and it is not many, most of 
those people pay the loans off in 3 or 4 years—but where this limita- 
tion does pinch, we subordinate our liens. We go to the production 
associations and the banks and other creditors and make it possible for 
those good families to have this credit. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Scott, let me say this: The Farmers’ Home 
Administration was created right here in this committee. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. I do not think you will find 34 men anywhere in 
America who are more devoted to that organization than are mem- 
bers of this committee. We are all proud of the agency. We are all 
eager to be helpful. We fixed that limitation of 7 years. I think, 
perhaps, we did it arbitrarily because people who were handling the 
program seemed to think that we should go on forever and ever, 
ne a man borrow money every year and go deeper and deeper into 

ebt. 

There are some bills pending, I understand, at least one that would 
increase that 7 years to 10 years. It seemed to us that a man who bor- 
rowed money to buy a tractor should be able to pay it off in 7 years. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, the average time that 
borrowers of the Farmers’ Home Administration need to repay the 
loans is between 3 and 4 years. We are in full agreement with the 
action of placing a limitation on this. We are very strongly in favor 
of the graduation program that has been discussed many times be- 
fore this committee, and there is very good progress being made 
in it. 

The Cuairman. You agree with that, do you not, that after a man 
has achieved some degree of success and has acquired some equity in 
his property that he should be required to go to the PCA or some 
other banking or lending agency to obtain credit, and get off the Gov- 
ernment loan list and let someone else get on? 

Mr. Scorr. Absolutely. That is a very firm policy. 

The Caarmmnan. I think I can say that the Birmats Home Admin- 


istration, certainly so far as I am concerned, is one of the most popu- 
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lar agencies in the Department and I know that this committee will 
give serious consideration to your recommendations when you sub- 
mit them. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 

The CHairMAN. That brings us up to research. I am going a little 
backward. New uses and new markets for farm products can be 


ht. 

Trecell that, I think it was just about a year ago, when we increased 
agricultural research funds, it presented at the time a rather 
embarrassing situation to one of the great friends of agriculture, the 
Congressman from Minnesota, who was trying to comply with the 
wishes of the administration by holding down the budget and at 
the last minute when the floor fight was on an amendment was 
offered to increase agricultural researeh funds and I dare say that 
every member of this committee voted for that. 

Do you have specific recommendations as to what you need other than 
more money ¢ 

Secretary Benson. For the last 2 or 3 years, Mr. Chairman, we have 
been redirecting our research program in the direction of the market- 
ing and distribution and the development of new uses for farm 
products. 

Through the years most of the emphasis has been placed on pro- 
duction research, research in the field of production. We feel that 
marketing and distribution ought to be emphasized, and so we are 
moving more and more in that direction with the funds we have had 
available. 

The President, in his message, recommended about a 25-percent in- 


crease in research funds to be used pomene in this field of better 


distribution, better marketing, and t 
farm commodities. 

And I would like to ask Assistant. Secretary Peterson to comment 
on that because he has been holding a series of conferences on this 
particular subject. 

Mr. Pererson. The American consumer, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, has expressed a preference, through, I should 
say, her purchases for certain types of food which is indicative of the 
direction that agriculture might well be expected to go as time pro- 

I refer to the expansion of consumption on a per capita basis 
in fruits and vegetables particularly, and in animal protein products, 
meat, milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Looking at the gain in output per man-hour from crop production 
as related to livestock production, for example, there has been a 
larger gain substantially in crop production on that basis than in 
animal agriculture. 

Taking those facts into consideration, taking into consideration the 
rapid development of penne changes in food, freezing, dehydrat- 
ing, drying, and so forth, we have tried to direct additional funds 
which we have had and are now requesting, in accordance with those 
trends which are taking — in agriculture, 

The Cuatrman. May I interrupt there to ask this question? Does 
the administration feel the need of any additional authority from 
this ae committee or do you feel only the need for additional 


e development of new uses for 
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Mr. Pererson. There is no additional legislative authority needed, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The table shows that they need new authority. 

Mr. Pererson. I think, Mr. Abernethy, that that is a typographical 
error. 

The Cuarmman. I wanted to conclude that item. 

Secretary Benson. It is appropriations we need and-no additional 
authority, Mr. Abernethy. 

The CuarrmMan. We can move on from that item. I do want to say 
that I want to pay a brief tribute to Mr. Carl Andersen who “carried 
the ball” at the time the other item was increased and we understood 
that it was increased over the protest of the Budget Bureau. 

Tam not going to talk about that. 

Mr. Pererson. I think probably 

Secretary Benson. I think that is probably not true. It was m- 
creased, I think, over the recommendation of the committee. It was 
increased on the floor, as I recall, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. By an amendment offered by the majority leader 
at the time, and over the head of the committee. 

Secretary Benson, That is right. 

The CHamman. I am not going to comment on the Great Plains 
program, and the rural development program. I think I have already 
commented on that. 





THE SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


I have a list of the authority that this committee has helped to 
confer upon you to dispose of surplus commodities. We authorized 
you to sell them for dollars, to sell them for foreign currencies, to 
barter our surplus commodities for strategic materials. 

We have authorized you to give these commodities away to certain 
institutions. We have offered to pay the freight on these commodities 
from where they are stored to shipside at port cities and make them 
available to hungry people in other countries. 

I cannot conceive of any authority that you should have that you 
do not now have to dispose of these surplus commodities. 

Secretary Benson. The Congress certainly has been very generous 
and this committee has been very generous in providing broad au- 
thority for the disposal of surpluses. 

The Agricultural Trade and Development Act passed by the 83d 
Congress in 1954, gave us very broad authority in this field. We have 
been operating under that authority now for almost 2 years. We have 
been using every provision in that law to expand our surplus disposal. 

I think the record will indicate that we have moved forward in a 
very great manner because since the legislation was passed, we have 
disposed of about something over $4 billion worth of surplus com- 
modities, over $2 billion this past fiscal year. 

We have found, however, that there have been opportunities for us 
to dispose of some surplus commodities to certain countries to which 
we are prohibited from selling at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Well now, that brings me to this: I noticed that 
your recommendations with regard to surplus disposal are restricted 
to permission to sell surpluses to unfriendly nations, and to lower 
prices for commodities held in storage. This committee was respon- 
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sible for placing some restrictions in the law, although we did give 
rather broad and comprehensive authority. We did say to you that 
you could not sell cotton, for instance, in the domestic market for 
less than 105 percent of parity and we did that to protect the com- 
merce of our own country and the business of our own country. 

You do have authority to lower the price of these commodities for 
sale in foreign markets. This committee also discussed that item 
that you referred to, asking permission to sell to unfriendly nations. 

This committee did make available all of this tremendous abundance 
of food to hungry people, everywhere on this earth. We didn’t say 
behind the Iron Curtain. You may send it to hungry people behind 
the Iron Curtain but we did restrict you in carrying on commerce 
with Communists. 

If we eliminate this restriction, and authorize you to carry on com- 
merce with Iron Curtain countries, we are authorizing you to carry 
on commerce with Communists. I did not know until I heard the 
President’s message on the ninth, that this was the position of the 
administration. 

I would like you to comment on that, Secretary Benson. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we have no disposition to trade 
with Communists and this is not intended for that purpose. But 
we do know that some of these countries against which there are 
restrictions at the present time would like to trade with us, and their 
sympathies are here with us. 

I speak of such countries as Czechoslovakia, and we think that if 
we had permissive authority we would use it only in those cases where 


it could be shown that it was definitely to the advantage of this 
country, to barter, or to sell. 

And so we are just asking that that restriction be removed. We 
have found in the past that some of the commodities we have sold 
to other countries have found their final resting place in some of 
those friendly so-called Iron Curtain countries. 

We are simply asking for Saat authority. Id like to ask 

it 


Dr. Butz to comment on that a little further. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to ask the question, whether or not 
your proposal with regard to unfriendly nations is contained in the 
bill which Senator Aiken introduced or the one which Congressman 
Hill introduced ? 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Farrington. I think it is in the 
one that Senator Aiken proposed. 

Mr. Farrtneton. It is in the one that Senator Aiken introduced. 

The Cuatrman. Not in the one introduced by Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Farrineton. I believe it is, also. 

Secretary Bexson. I think it is in both of them, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Can you tell the committee now of any occasion 
when you had an opportunity to barter surplus commodities for stra- 
tegic materials with an Iron Curtain country that you were not per- 
mitted to do so because of the limitations in the law? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

I understand there have been some cases we have had marketing 
specialists in some of those countries and we think there are some 
opportunities for barter, for materials which we need in exchange for 
agricultural commodities which we don’t need. 
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May I ask Dr. Butz to comment on that more specifically. He has 
been following the details of it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burz. Over the course of the past year there have been a num- 
ber of occasions when private tradesmen have contacted various people 
in this Government with respect. to the opportunity to barter some of 
our surplus agricultural commodities for goods abroad. 

Under the present language of the Agricultural Trade and Devel- 
opment Act, we are specifically prohibited from bartering with un- 
friendly countries, as you well know. 

The authority requested here is to give the Administration discre- 
tion to barter in those cases where it is clearly to the advantage of the 
United States to do so. There is no disposition to sell for foreign 
currencies, for example, to Iron Curtain countries. We simply re- 
quest the opportunity to barter if it is to our advantage to do so, or 
to sell for dollars if it appears to be to our advantage to do so. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, I heard the other day that Eng- 
land had acquired 100,000 bales of cotton from Russia in exchange 
for copper. Do you think that the United States, but for this lan- 
guage, could have bartered away 100,000 bales of cotton in exchange 
for copper, which we need in this country ? 

Mr. Butz. We would like the opportunity to do so if it could be 
done. 

The Cuarrman. Then I think the committee clearly understands 
your proposition on that. 

On the soil bank, I have 1 or 2 more questions and then I will 
conclude. 

In the bill that you have sent to the Congress, is there any provision 
with regard to the division of the payment to be made between land- 
lord and tenants? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, in the President’s message spe- 
cial mention was made of the fact that. the interests of tenants should 
be protected under the soil-bank program. I think it is not spelled 
out in any legal language. I think probably the committee, at least 
the Senate committee, has felt that that could be provided for in a 
broad way legislatively and spelled out in detail by administrative 
regulations. 

will ask Mr. Morse to comment on it. He has been meeting with 
the committee over there. I don’t believe it was in the bill itself. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. This is a principle that applies to a number of 
other items. We feel that such s re left to administrative regu- 
lations. There are so many varied arrangements in landlord-tenant 
relations, as you know, in different parts of the country and with 
different crops, it would be difficult to spell it all out in a bill. It 
would be difficult to write legislation in detail to enable us to do 
justice under all circumstances. 

It is our recommendation that we be given authority which would 
place on us the obligation to protect the tenants’ interests and that, 
of course, is what we expect to do. 

Secretary Benson. That part is written into the bill, placing the 
Sa on the Secretary to see that the tenants’ interests are 

rotected. 
r The Cuarrman. The bill I saw contains 1 short paragraph—1 short 
sentence, that is, that you would protect the tenant but as a Congress- 
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man from a district in which we have many, many tenants, I want to 
know exactly how that tenant is going to be protected. I want to 
know exactly how the money is going to be divided. I want to know 
exactly to which tenant it is going to be paid, the one that was on 
my farm last year or the one that moved on this year. 

I call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to that, that he pointed up this 
one thing, as a great and complex problem, the relationship of the 
landlord and tenant. It varies. 

Some will have share tenants, some will farm on a fourth, and 
some on three-fourths and under other arrangements. Some farm on 
rented land. 

How about the division between the lessor and the lessee, and all of 
those complications which Mr. Morse said were almost insurmount- 
able, I suppose, in July. All of a sudden they seem to be simplified. 
But even now you cannot tell us, this committee, about the division 
between lessor and lessee and landlord and tenant. 

Secretary Benson. Anyone, of course, who has farmed recognizes 
that these arrangements vary materially—these arrangements between 
the landlord and the tenant. We felt that it was impossible to spell 
out the details in the legislation. We have the same problem under 
our ACP ae 

We are working that out administratively. 

The CHarrman. But you do not have those regulations ready in 
detail now ? 

Secretary Benson. We do not have them written out. Wehave made 
certain recommendations to the Senate committee at their invitation, 
but we think that proper safeguard is in the bill, as it is written now, 
and it will permit us to operate in this field much the same as we are 
doing in the ACP field now which is working out very satisfactorily. 

The Cuarrman. No; the ACP proposition, we clearly understand 
that, but I do not understand unwritten regulations with regard to the 
rights of tenants and I say that with all sincerity. I do not have the 
same tenants every year that I had the year before. 

Am I going to compensate the man who left the farm and went to 
industry or the man who left industry to come to my farm? All of 
those problems are involved. What do you say on that? 

I would like to know how much you proposed to pay to the tobacco 
farmers of North Carolina for voluntarily reducing their tobacco 
acreage and how much you will pay to the cotton farmer. 

You suggest $40 or $45 an acre for cotton. Am I going to be per- 
mitted to take out submarginal land or my best land? Mr. Morse said 
it might become necessary to build fences around these fields to keep 
the cow from jumping over there and grazing. Suppose that happens? 

Mr. Morse. May I discuss this further? We have recommended 
throughout a voluntary program. In some relationships where land 
is being farmed by landlord and tenants, they may not wish to come 
into either of the soil bank programs. On a voluntary basis there 
would be no requirement that they come in. If we encounter situa- 
tions where we feel that complete equity cannot be worked out between 
landlords and tenants on a certain donk, we would assume there would 
be no reason why we should not get our acreage on other properties 
where we do not encounter such complications. There is to be no 
compulsion in this program. Further, as I have indicated, we feel 
that the matter can best be handled by administrative regulations. 
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This will be a big program. It will be widespread. What we put 
into effect the first year, we would expect to improve and alter in 
future years to best fit the situations which we encounter from State 
to State as we go forward. 

The Cuatrman. You do have some misgivings then as to the pro- 
gram when you try to apply it to the relationship of landlord and 
tenant and lessor and lessee ? 

Mr. Morse. I would not want to say misgivings. © It will obviously 
tend to complicate the operations where we hit landlord-tenant rela- 
tionships. 

I would call attention further, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that we 
have never had as high a percent of land ownership as we have at the 
present time. It is a favorable time in which to go into a program of 
this kind because tenancy has been decreasing—as you know, less 
and less every year. Most of the farms of this country are now oper- 
ated by the owners—the farmers who own them. 

There is a smaller percentage of tenancy to deal with than we have 
ever had in this country. 

The CHarrman. That still leaves the problem of degree. You still 
have the problem of dealing with landlord and tenant and lessor and 
lessee. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is impossible to eliminate that prob- 
lem. We will have to meet it as best we can. We will need some lee- 
way in handling it administratively ; and I would assume that a good 

art of the administration would be done by people down at the local 
Jevel who are acquainted with the farms and acquainted with that 
relationship. 

The Cuatrman. We have already reached 12 noon and we will recess 
now uutil 2 p. m., when the committee will convene. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2p. nu, this day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The Committee will please come to order. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuatrman. On the record. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you two or three more questions and 
then I will yield to someone else. } 

Could you tell us what there is in these proposals which would 
increase the farm income during the current year? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, in part, Mr. Chairman, it, de- 
pends upon how soon the legislation is enacted into law. The refund 
on the gas tax would have immediate benefit to farmers and practically 
every farmer would benefit from that. I think one of the immediate 
results of the passage of the pee would be to give a Daavancy 
to market prices, because it will be a clear indication to the trade and 
to everyone that at last we are going to get at this surplus problem. 
And I think that will have a good effect on market prices generally. 

Anything we can do to broaden our export authority might help us 
move somewhat more abroad, although we are now re that to 
the limit under existing legislation, as you know. But I think the 


immediate effect will be to give strength to market prices. 
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The CHamman. Export authority, which you refer to is the au- 
thority to trade with Iron Curtain countries and exchange certain 
commodities for strategic materials. That, of course, if approved, 
might tend to reduce the burden of the surplus? 

retary Benson, Yes. Of course, these certificates also, Mr. 
Chairman, that will be issued to the farmer, we assume, would be at a 
level, at least equal, possibly a little more, than his normal net return 
from those acres. 

Anything above his normal net. return would be in addition and, of 
course, they would be immediately cashable so that would put funds 
into the farmers pockets. 

The Cuatmman. You intend then, if I understand, by your soil 
bank proposal, that you give to the farmer the net return on the 
acreage taken out of production ? 

Seeretary Benson. Yes, I would say that. would be the minimum. 
It has got to be just a little more than he would normally get from 
those acres in order to induce him to come in. 

The Cuatrman. If it is at the minimum, at the average yield for 
the land in production, that would make his income about the same 
as it was last year. It would not increase it? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there is an insurance factor. He 
would get his return from those acres under the soil bank provision 
whether he had full crop production or a total crop failure, 

The Cuatrman. Well, you do not, then, propose to give the farmer 
anything over and above the net income from the acreage in return? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I do. I think it will be necessary to give 
him something about what he would normally get from those acres if 


we are going to get pce nn Ons 
4 


The Cuatrman. And to the extent you give him a payment over 
and above the average, that would, of course, tend to increase farm 
income / 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuamman. That certainly would be slight, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. I think overall it could be rather substantial. 

The Cuamman. Now you see that the committee, and I as a member 
of the committee, find ourselves in this difficulty. You have not. ex- 

lained to us how you will determine the net income from an acre of 

and retired from production in my district which is probably not like 
other districts. For instance, cotton is produced in my area. It costs 
more to produce it, perhaps, in my district than it does out in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and other places. Now, how will that determina- 
tion be made, on the average throughout the Nation or on the average 
in the county or in the State, or just how will it be determined ? 

Secretary Benson. It will have to be related to conditions in a local 
area, to the individual farm, as a matter of fact, and the individual 
acres on that farm. The acreage yield will be known, the price sup- 
port is known, so you relate it to the price support and to the normal 
yield on those acres. 

The Cuatrman. Well, Mr. Secretary, don’t you believe that it 
would take you at least 12 months to collect the statistical data needed 
to enable you to parcel out these payments among the farmers in the 
different areas? 
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Secretary Benson. No, sir; Ido not. As a matter of fact, most of 
the data is already available in local county offices of our ASC 
committees. 

The Cuarman. All right, then, if the information is already avail- 
able, you should now be in a position to tell us exactly what you will 
pay a cotton farmer in Nash County, N. C., or a tobacco farmer in 

ohnston County, N. C., to retire acreage from production. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can do that very shortly, Mr. Chair- 
man. As a matter of fact, some of these proposals are being tested 
in the field right now, anticipating that the Congress will act 
promptly to. pass this legislation. 

We have several illustrations here worked out if you would like 
them to be made a part of the record, but these are being tested in the 
area. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, we would like to have anything in the record 
that you desire to place in the record. 

Secretary Benson. I will be happy to have it submitted. 

The Cxuatrman. I understand that there is no bill pending now in 
the House that incorporates or embraces all of your recommendations, 
with the necessary details. Would you be kind enough to try to have 
that prepared for us in just as much detail as possible, say, by Monday ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, the most essential parts requiring 
new legislation are already drafted and are in bill form. If there is 
anything in addition to those bills we could provide that, but I think 
most all of the legal work necessary is done. 

The Cuarrman. The committee would like to have a draft which 
does embrace the recommendations which you have made to us, elimi- 
nating, of course, the gas-tax feature because that goes to the Ways 
and Means Committee and does not come under this committee, but if 
you could do that and have the bill here by Monday, or Friday, if 
possible, then we could take it section by section and discuss it. 

In the drafting of the bill, the redrafting of the bill, I would like to 
suggest that you advise with your attorneys, so that you will not request 
us to give you eee acre you already have now. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, this is practically all in the Hill 
bill, which was introduced January 17. If there is anything in addi- 
tion to that, I am sure we can have it ready by Friday or by tomorrow. 

The Cuairman. There is something in addition that I want, which 
I think is very important. You have about one sentence, maybe, in the 
bill that I saw with regard to the relationship between landlord and 
tenant. 

Secretary Benson. It is considerably more than that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. I am noi sure. 

Secretary Benson. Let me read the section. I have it right here. 

In the formulation and administration of the acreage reserve program, the 
Secretary shall provide adequate safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provision for sharing on a fair and equitable basis, 
in the certificate issued, pursuant to section 105 hereof. 

The CrzarrMan. Where are you reading from now? 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, the lower part of page 4. 

The Cuamman. Page 4. 

Secretary Benson. And this is the Hill bill, H. R. 8544. 
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The CHarrMan. Well, if you will read on page 13, line 15, I find this 
sentence : 

it the administration of the conservation reserve program, the Seeretary shall 
provide adequate safeguards to protect the interests of tenants and sharecroppers, 

Now, that is it, I want to know what adequate safeguards you 
intend to provide to protect the tenants and sharecroppers. I want 
also to know just how the payments will be made when the relationship 
of less soilless seed is obtained. 

ears Benson. We will be very glad to give you our views on 
that. 

We question the wisdom of trying to spell it out in detail in legis- 
lation. We have not done it before in all of the other programs and, 
yet, we have had the same problem to deal with. We have dealt with 
it administratively. 

The Cuatrman, Well, in the old programs that we have had in years 
gone by, my recollection is that we did have a division of payments 
between landlords and tenants, and the checks were made directly to 
the tenants and to the landlords on certain divisions, certain basis, 
but, it seems to me, that if we are going to expect to place this pro- 
gram before the farmers of the country, that we should have it spelled 
out in detail, because you mentioned’ a moment ago that time was 
important and 2 months might be too late for us to proceed with the 
program. But, if you have all the statistical data that yqu need to 
enable you to make the proper determination with reference to yield, 
then you must know how much money you will have to carry on the 
program. What we want to know is how you propose to divide it. 

Secretary Benson. This is a part of the report on the Senate bill 
and was goreared in consultation with us. Let me just read this one 
paragraph : 

Compensation is to be divided among interested landlords and tenants on the 
farms in the same proportion as they would have shared in the crops in the 
absence of a reserve acreage program unless division on another basis is agreed 
upon by the landlords and tenants and their agreement is approached by the 
county committee in accordance with standards prescribed by the State *com- 
mittee. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, now, I had a landlord in my office last week, 
and he said that his tenants did not want to plant cotton because it 
was not profitable for them to plant cotton. So he planted it all him- 
self with hired labor. The tenants did not participate at all except 
when they were hired to participate. 

Secretary Benson. I see. 

The Cuarrman. He, of course, wants to know how your soil bank 
plan would apply to his farm. Unless you can amplify the language 
in this Hill bill, I do not see how you can expect either landlords or 
tenants to accept provisions of it. Because you say, while I leave it 
to you to protect the tenant, in protecting the tenant, you would con- 
ceivably mistreat the landlord, you see. Now, if it is, as you say, on 
a ratio of how they have divided the crops, you find some people who 
will farm on the half-share basis. This year, they will farm on an- 
other basis. And they have a perfect right to change their contract 
with the tenants. 

Secretary Benson, That is right. 
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The Cuarrman. Now, bear this in mind, and I am saying this in all 
friendliness, every man at this table is an elected public official, and 
every man at this table is going to be held responsible at the polls, 
because everyone has to be reelected. And I, as a Member of Con- 
gress, want to know so I can explain this bill, or your proposals, to 
my farmers, and I frankly cannot do it unless you will amplify and 
send it up to us in a better form than it is now presented. I think you 
have some general ideas, but they are too general for us to enact into 
legislation. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I want to reemphasize what I said this 
morning and that is that this would be a voluntary program. In the 
illustration you have just given here, we would deal direct with the 
owner. He is growing his cotton without tenants, so there would be 
no problem, He is an owner-operator. There would be no tenant 
relationship involved. Where there is not an agreed upon satis- 
factory agreement between landlord and tenant, there would be no 
need that they come into this program. We should have complete 
latitude. There would be no compulsion on anyone to come in if it 
prejudiced the interests of either themselves or their tenants. 

he CuarrmMan. One other question about the authority that you 
need to put into operation the so-called soil bank. 

Back in 1934 we spent $637 million on the soil bank. We did not 
call it a soil bank. As far back as the period 1933 to 1935 Congress 
authorized the Department of Agriculture to deal with the problem 
of the soil and surplus. During that period, voluntary production 
adjustment contracts were made with producers for diverting acres 
from the production of basic crops. ntal and benefit payments 
were made to any producer who complied with the contract. The 
producer agreed that the diverted acres would not be used for the 
production of any nationally produced agricultural product for sale. 
The Department specified the uses to which the land could be put, 
which included soil improving and erosion preventing crops, home 
food and feed. 

The total rental and the benefit payments for this 3-year period of 
about $1,400 million were equal to 7.3 percent of the national cash 
farm income and about 18.2 percent of the farmer income from the 
commodities when such program was in effect. 

Now do you visualize and contemplate a program even as ambitious 
as that was? 

Secretary Benson. We do know that it will require additional 
legislation, Mr. Chairman, to put into operation the soil bank, and 
there are a number of things about this plan that are different from 
any other plan that I have heard anything about. 

And how ambitious it is, is going to depend largely on how the 
farmers respond to it. 

We think there will be wide participation in the two phases of the 
bank; one that pertains only to allotment acres, the other, which is 
available to any acres on the farm and any farm for that matter. 

So, it will have very wide application and, I think, very wide appeal, 
and we think we will get very wide participation. 

The Cuairman. Now, if the soil bank is:a good program and if 
you feel that farmers should be compensated for reducing acreage, 
would you be willing to approve legislation which provided for pay- 
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ments to farmers, the producers of basic crops, for the reduction in 
acreage, which they are required to make in complying with the acre- 
age allotment of basic crops, for the reduction in acreage which they 
are required to make in complying with the acreage allotment and 
marketing quotas ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I look upon this program as a 
program to meet an emergency situation. It is not a program to 
empty warehouses so they can be filled up again. It is a program to 
clear the decks of these surplus commodities so that a sound program 
can get an opportunity to operate. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now what do you call a “sound program”? 

Secretary Benson. I call the program passed by the Congress, 
known. as the Agricultural Act of 1954, providing for flexible price 
supports on basic commodities 

e CHamman. Do you think that would solve the problem of 

American agriculture ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I know it will help to solve them. I do not think 


there is any one thing that will solve the problems of American agricul- 
ture, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarmman. Well, has it helped? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as a matter of fact it has hardly had a 
chance to start. We have a situation where the supports are prac- 
tically smothered under these burdensome surpluses, and this soil bank 
can be used as a means of pulling down those surpluses in order to 
give the other program an opportunity to operate. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, this business of flexible 
support. You talk about it as if it were something that was never 
heard of until you became Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. No. Asa matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I know 
it. was talked of long ago and endorsed by both major political parties. 

The Cuatrrman. Why is it so frequently referred to as a new program 
in the Eisenhower program—flexible supports, as if it were something 
that came in with you and the new administration, when, as a matter 
of fact, all the supports programs have been flexible except those 
applicable to basic peiacitoe under certain conditions ? 

Secretary Benson. The flexible principle certainly was approved 
back in 1948 and 1949 by two different Congresses, 1 Democratic and 
1 Republican; it was endorsed by the former occupant of the White 
House for use in peacetime. And, we would like to see it given an 
oppor aiey to operate. It has not had an opportunity. 

‘he CHamman. It has been in operation all through the years. It 
is still in operation. 

Secretary Benson. Not on the basic commodities, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmman. Oh, no. 

Secretary Benson. And, it is the basic commodities that are in 
trouble. And, if rigid supports had been the answer we would have 
no farm problem on the basic commodities because they have been in 
operation for 10 years. 

The Cuatrman. Hogs are in trouble, aren’t they? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they are in trouble. There are no supports 
on hogs. 


The Cuarrman. Other nonbasics are in trouble. The dairy industry 
is in difficulty. 
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Secretary Benson. The worst trouble is with the basic commodities. 
That is where we have our heavy surpluses piled up in Government 
warehouses. 

The CuHarrman. But your greatest losses have not been on basic 
commodities which were supported at 90 percent but on commodities 
supported under a flexible program. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, our losses 
last. year were about $1,300 million for programs primarily for stabili- 
zation of farm prices and income. 

The Carman. How much on milk and dairy products ? 

Secretary Benson. Milk, of course, and dairy products were under 
a rigid price-support program until we changed it a few months back. 

The Cuatrman. They were not under a rigid price-support pro- 
gram when you came into office. 

Secretary Benson. I mean they have been continued at 90 percent 
supports. 

The Cyairman. You, yourself, continued them for 14 months at 
the highest level provided by law. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We adjusted them 1 year ago 
last April. 

The Cuamman. That is right, 1 year ago last April you brought 
it down from 90 to 75. But, they were flexible even before that time. 

Secretary Benson. Not flexible to the extent that we have flexibil- 
ity under the new legislation. 

The Cuamman. Oh, no. You did not need the new legislation to 
flex the prices on anything except the basics. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. You flexed them without any new legislation. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct on dairy products. 

The Cuatrman. Now, do I understand that you and the President 
are complaining because Congress continued high supports too long 
— the war? Before you anSwer, here is what Mr. Eisenhower 
said: 

Today surplus consists of commodities produced in a volume imperatively 
needed in wartime, but unmarketable in peace times at the same price and in 
the same quantity. 

Now, then, he referred to the fact, that is your statement, that price 
supports have been continued too long after the end of the emergency. 
Now Congress did that deliberately and with vision and forethought 
because we provided in the law that whenever, during a war emer- 
gency, the Secretary of Agriculture asked the producers of any par- 
ticular commodity to increase tremendously the production of that 
commodity, then we would support the production of that commodity. 
Then, later we adopted an amendment, the effect of which was to pro- 
vide that when that situation obtained that we would continue to sup- 
port the producers of those commodities which were needed, and im- 
peratively needed, as the President said, for 2 years after the emer- 

ency. 

. Now, you think that was a reasonable provision for Congress to 
make, don’t you ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think Congress used the supports prin- 
tiple very effectively to stimulate needed production during an 
emergency period. 
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The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Benson. The emergency is over. 

The CrHarrman. Now we are using it effectively to bring down 
production. We are offering the cotton farmer 90 percent of parity— 
we want to if he will bring his production down. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, the effect has been to move the 
commodities into Government storage instead of into consumption, 
to pile them up in Government warehouses and a Government ware- 
house is not a market. 

The Cuatrman. When did they start the piling up? After July 
27, 1953, you did not foresee a cessation of hostilities in Korea on that 
date and we didn’t, but the farmers in 1952 had been urged and 
begged to produce the 16 million-bale cotton crop and they did. It 
was the same thing in the year 1953. Then, when we had a cessation 
of hostilities and war was over, the crops had been planted and they 
had'to be harvested and there weren’t any markets. And, naturally, 
they went into storage. However, the very next year, the farmers 
were under the price support program, and induced as they were 
by that program, they end wheat by the millions of acres and 

sby. the millions of acres, and they have done everything they 
could possibly do to bring production down in line with consumer 
demand. 

Now, why should you blame all of it on price supports when the 
President admits it was due to the imperative situation that existed 
in war? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I have never said it was all due 
to price supports. Much of it was due to the high incentives offered 
during the war, inflation of war, the insatiable demands of war 
which resulted in high prices, much above the support level. And, 
those prices were not due to the support level, they were due to the 
unusual war demand. But, the continuation of those supports after 
the demand has fallen off and after export markets have fallen off 
and the needs of war have passed, has tended to pile up these com- 
modities in Government warehouses and it has tended to lose us 
markets both at home and abroad. 

The Carman. All right, but Congress by bipartisan votes and 
in a war emergency adopted a Steagall amendment. That was offered 
by Congressman Steagall of Alabama. We have tried to minimize 
the harm that has been done to the farmer and I believe we are duly 
excited about the surpluses we have produced. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I feel the Government has a 
very:definite obligation to help the farmer in making this adjust- 
ment. That is one of the reasons we have gone into the soil bank. 
It is going to be an expensive operation, but it does get at the problem, 
and i think the Government is justified in putting some money in 
it to help the farmer in this adjustment. But, the fact that these 
surpluses are overhanging the market does depress farm prices. 

he Cuarrman. Everyone can concede that. 

Secretary Benson. Our best estimate is that farm income last 

ear would have been $2 billion more and net income 20 percent more 
had it not been for these overhanging surpluses. We feel that the 


soil bank is an effective way to get at it and get at it quickly. 
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The CHarrmMan. If we adopt this program of yours in toto are 
you willing to predict increase in farm income in the current year? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, it is always hazardous to pre- 
dict, of course. 

The Carman. I know. 

Secretary Benson. I do feel that the result from it will be good. 
We will get some buoyancy in market prices and I think it will get at 
the surplus. And, the sooner we pass legislation the more likely it is 
to be effective on this next year’s crops. 

The Cuairrman. Now, let me ask you one question. Why have you 
come so late? 

Secretary Benson. I come up when I am invited. When the Presi- 
dent sends a message—— 

The Ciaran. I do not mean this year. You have been in office 
3 years, and we have had this problem like a millstone around your 
neck for 3 long years, and al bank has been talked about in this 
committee room, year in and year out, and on July 27, Mr. Morse turned 
it down. You did not come up with anything. I asked you why you 
came so late, not in this year, but in your tenure in office. Don’t you 
know you have come too late even in the good year 1956¢% Because if 
we could pass this bill tomorrow, I do not see how it would be humanly 
possible to put it into operation this year. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think it would be humanly possible, if 
we could get it passed promptly, Mr. Chairman. We have done a 
lot of work in anticipation that it will be passed and we have never 
turned down this version of this soil bank. We have turned down 
various versions of the soil bank, some of which were compulsory, 
some of which had other features that were not desirable. We have 
continued to study the problem. And, there was another factor that 
none of us could anticipate. Our crop production in 1955 was the 
highest on record, 9 percent, in fact, above record. That aggravated 
the surplus situation very materially and no one anticipated that. So, 
there are factors in the situation which no one could foresee. 

The Cuarrman. I would like in fairness to you and to your asso- 
ciates, to give you an opportunity to tell me the pertinent difference 
between the Carl Andersen-Fred Marshall bills and the one you 
propose ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Morse to do that. 

Mr. Morse. I will be very happy to, sir. 

The bill to which you referred this morning and now again applies 
to the acres diverted from allotment crops. It carries no reference that 
I know of to the crops still under allotment. The first section of the 
soil-bank program that is before you, that the President recommended, 
is for a reduction of allotted acres below the level of allotment. The 
reserve acres, come out of a man’s allotment of cotton or wheat, and 
strikes directly at the surpluses. 

The bill to which reference has been made applies to acres diverted 
from allotment crops and, hence, does not have across the board ap- 
plication to all farmers. There would not be an opportunity for all 
farmers to participate that we think is a very fundamental difference. 

In connection with the other bills and the bill which we have under 
discussion———. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, do I understand that you did approve the 
Andersen-Marshall bills as far as they went, but they did not go far 
enough ? 

Mr. Morse. We recognized there were good features in it, but the 
soil-bank program that is before you is, primarily, to get at the sur- 
plus problem. It is a direct attack upon the surpluses. It has broad 
application across the country to all farmers and docs not single out 
those who have diverted crops out of the basic crops. 

The Cuarrman. You did not point that out in your letter to me of 
i. 27, suggest that was one of the reasons you were opposed to it, did 

ou 
’ Mr. Morse. The opinions on such billsare never all inclusive. And, I 
can assure you further that we have continued to study the various 
Se aten of soil bank ideas. As the Secretary said this morning, we 
ave made use of good ideas from any source. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if I understand it, you have now taken into 
your embrace and proposals, the Andersen-Marshall bills and you have 
increased the scope of those bills, so as to embrace all of agriculture. 

Mr. Morse. We have used the good features of any proposals in de- 
veloping the soil-bank proposal that is before Congress. If some of 
the features are in the Andersen-Marshall bill, we have to that ex- 
tent made use of them. 

The CuHarrman. All the proposals of the Andersen-Marshall bill 
are now in your proposals. Don’t you even go further than those two 
bills went ? 

Mr. Morsr. I have not analyzed it to that extent, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, you did not suggest the consideration of either 
one of those bills with amendments and you did not suggest that we 
amend those bills to perfect the soil-bank plan, did you ? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. We had many months of study following 
the time that these bills were submitted to us. We pursued the study 
actively. I think you know the extent to which the farm organiza- 
tions have studied soil-bank proposals. The Farm Bureau, for exam- 
ple, has made very exhaustive studies through their organization. 

The Cuatmrman. The Farm Bureau was the first organization that 
used that expression “soil bank” right here in this room, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Morse. I think you will find that the origin of such a term 
goes back many years. 

The Cuatrrman. So you admit it is an old idea, just rehashed and 
brought forward asa new plan ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Mr. Chairman; a version of what was 
used by Joseph in Egypt. It isnot anew idea. 

The CHarrMan. Well, couldn’t you follow Joseph a little bit closer 
than we have been following him ? 

Secretary Benson. We are trying to. It is not a new idea. 

The Cratrman. I do not want to consume any more of your time 
now. I want to apologize to the committee for taking as much time 
as I have. However, I have tried to cover the nine points that you 
proposed in the hope that I might ask some of the questions that other 
members of the committee might want to ask. 

Now, at this time, Te the right to ask you other questions, I 
yield to my colleague, Mr. Hope, of Kansas, and ardent supporter 
of the 90 percent price support program. 
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Mr. Horr. Mr. Secretary, I think perhaps the chairman has covered 
the field pretty well, inasfar as the program you have proposed is 
counaneiiee I have been a little bit concerned about the program, 
which you have suggested for corn. I want to ask you some questions 
about it. It seems to me that if you carry out a program. such as you 
are suggesting here, it would be in the nature of rewarding those 
farmers who have not been in compliance with the price supports pro- 
gram and, by comparison, at least, penalizing those farmers who have 
complied with the price-support program—I want to see if I under- 
stand correctly what you do have in contemplation. 

Now, if I do understand it, it means that you will not require 
corn farmers to take the cut that you have already asked them to take 
in fixing the acreage, the allotted acreage for 1956, but will give them 
another and higher acreage base and they will be asked to make a 
cut from that by coming into the soil bank. Now, am I correct in 
my understanding? 

Secretary Benson. I think, essentially, Congressman Hope. We 
recognize that the existing program has not been effective on corn 
because, in the first place, we have only had about 40-percent participa- 
tion. Farmers have chosen not to come into the program. 

One of the reasons, of cou has been that most of the corn that 
is produced, about 80 percent of it in this country does not leave the 
farm. It is used on the farms. Therefore, marketing quotas did 
not work effectively and the farmers, by their own choice, 60 percent 
of them, have decided to stay out of the program. And, as they have: 
stayed out, they have not participated in any type of support. 

This would place supports on a discretionary basis, the same as for 
other feed grains. It would take off any requirement for acreage 
control and would permit them to participate in the soil bank by using 
their base acreage as a point from which to measure. 

Mr. Horr. Well, why should they participate 

If I get your position correctly, you think it is unfortunate that 
they have not participated and think there is something wrong with 
the program because they have not participated. But, of course, they 
have had the same opportunity to participate that the producers of 
other basic commodities have had, have they not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they have had the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the existing programs. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. Yes; and they have been asked to reduce their acreage 
in order to deal with the surplus situation just the same as the pro- 
ducers of other basic commodities have been asked to reduce their 
acreage, have they not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; they have been invited to but there has not 
been the marketing quota feature on corn that there has been on the 
other basic commodities. 

Mr. Horn, No; there hasn’t been a marketing quota on it. That, 
no doubt, accounts in part for the lack of participation. Probably 
there would have been more although I am not sure since, as you say, 
the largest pet of the corn goes into livestock feeding on the farms. 
Therefore, I am not sure how much difference that would make. But, 


it might make some difference. 

Secretary Benson. I think that Congress recognized it would be 
rather difficult to apply the marketing quota feature on a commodity 
which does not move in the market. And, of coure, it is part of the 
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total feed-grain picture. The program of the past has stimulated pro- 
duction of other feed grains, and this would tend to help that overall 
feed-grain situation. 

Mr. Hort. Well, now, the other feed grains that you have just men- 
tioned have not been under a reduction program, have they? That is, 
they are not basic commodities ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. And there have been no market quotas for their control. 
And, there has been some increase in the production of these commod- 
ities, although if you take the 10-year average, from 1944 to 1953, the 
increase has been much less than the figure that you use here of 800 
million bushels. In comparing the 1953 with the 10-year average, the 
increase in feed grains other than corn is not nearly as large. 

But, what I am getting at here is that although corn producers, in 
bringing about an adjustment of supplies, have been asked to reduce 
their production, they, as a matter of fact, have actually increased 
their production, have they not, during these 2 years in which we have 
had acreage allotments in effect ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the acreage is held fairly steady, Con- 
gressman Hope. I would have to check those figures to be exact. 

Mr. Hore. Well, I am thinking particularly now about the produc- 


tion as well as the acreage in comparing with the 10-year average 
which was 3,080,000,000. Our production in 1954 was a little bit less. 
It was 3,010,000,000. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Hore. But in 1955—— 

Secretary Benson. It was up a little in the year 1955. 


Mr. Hore. It was 3,184,000,000, or over 1,000,000 more than it was 
for the 10-year average. 

Secretary Benson. That was largely a weather factor, because I 
think if you will check the acreage remained the same. 

Mr. Horr. Well, that is true. It was also a result of fertilizer, was 
it not? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think there has been some of that clear 
across the board. 

Mr. Horr. And in the western part of the Corn Belt in western 
Towa, Nebraska, north and northeast Missouri, there was a very serious 
drought which cut down the production, so that if you had normal 
icotiiet conditions over the whole country, the increase would have 
been even greater ? 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact the planted acreage in the 
year 1955 was a little less than the planted acreage in the year 1954, 
so it was largely a yield factor. And, fertilizer was probably a factor, 
but weather was certainly a big factor also. 

Mr. Horr. But what I was trying to point out and I am sure you 
will agree with me, is that although the producers of wheat and cotton 
and the other basic commodities have actually reduced their produc- 
tion in an effort to bring supplies in line with demand, that in the case 
of corn that has not been done. That is correct; isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. There has been no substan- 
tial—- 

Mr. Hore. And yet you are suggesting here that even though there 
has been no reduction 1 the production of corn, and the producers of 
corn have not made the effort necessary to bring about a reduction 
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and thus deal with this problem of an increased supply of feed grains 
beyond that needed, that you are offering them a program now which, 
in effect, rewards them for not bringing about a reduction during the 
past 2 years. Am I wrong in my interpretation of it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we are using corn in part here, Congress- 
man, to get at the surplus feed grain situation and indirectly at the 
aggravated livestock situation which has come about in part because 
of increases in feed grains. And, those feed grains have been pro- 
duced primarily on acreage diverted from wheat and cotton and other 
basic commodities. 

Mr. Horr. Now, the reason you have a crop on diverted acres of 
wheat and cotton is because there have been coallione of acres diverted 
from those commodities but, you haven’t had any diversion to speak of 
in corn. Isn’t that correct? 

Secretary Benson. No. But some of the acreage from these other 
crops have gone into feed grain—diversion which has added to the 
overall feed grain supply. 

Mr. Hore. That is true, but isn’t-it true also that a large part of this 
increase in other feed grains; that.is, other than corn, has been right in 
the Corn Belt itself? Hasn’t practically all of the increase in oats 
been in the Corn Belt itself? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there has been some of that and, of 
course, I think we need to keep in mind, too, that the corn farmers, 
generally speaking, have not benefited from a support program. This 
would provide discretionary supports for all corn farmers, the same 
as you do for the other feed grains, and that seems fair. 

Mr. Horr. Why hasn’t it been fair? He has had a choice. If he 
thought it was better to go in and reduce his acres, he could do that and 
get his price supports, and if he thought it was not better for him to 
do it, he has the choice of not taking his reduction. Now, why do you 
say he has not benefited from it? He did not undergo any of the 
penalties, and he did not undergo any of the benefits in the case of a 
man who didn’t reduce. But he had the same opportunity to benefit, 
and we will assume—I think we can assume—that he did benefit over 
what his situation would have been if we had not had a program. 

In other words, here is a farmer on one side of the road who decides 
that he is going to put all of his corn in anyway; that he won’t reduce 
his acreage—maybe he will increase it. Here is a farmer, on the other 
hand, on the other side that decides that he will go along with the 
program and try to cooperate so he reduces his acreage and gets the 
price support. 

Now, would you say that one farmer had any advantage over the 
other farmer there? Each has certainly had an opportunity to do 
whatever he thought was best to do. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true, Mr. Hope. It has been 
voluntary on their part. But, I think it is quite evident that the corn 
farmer has suffered somewhat from the increase in total feed grain 
production which has been produced on the acres diverted from 
other basic commodities. That, in turn, has tended to depress corn 
prices. 

Mr. Horr. Well, it was remarked awhile ago that a large part of 
that increased acreage over other feed grains was right in the Corn 
Belt itself. And, of the increase in other feed grains in 1955, above 
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a 10-year average, there was an increase of about 252 million bushels 
of oats. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. Now, of that 252 million bushels, an increase of 26 
million occurred in Ohio, which is a corn State; 19 million occurred 
in Indiana; 39 million occurred in Illinois; 15 million occurred in 
Michigan; 8 million occurred in Wisconsin; 8 million occurred in 
Minnesota; 25 million occurred in Missouri; 53 million occurred in 
Iowa. Now, this principal Corn Belt territory, the States in which 
there was an increase, takes up about all the increase there was in 
oats. So, you cannot very well say that the diversion of acreage out 
of wheat and cotton resulted in this increase in oat production. 

Secretary Benson. But I think you will find that on the other 
grains—barley, sorghum, for example—a rather substantial number 
of acres, I think, have been diverted from the other basic crops. Of 
course, there was an added objective in this, Mr. Hope, and that 
was that making the soil bank applicable to corn would tend also 
to cut the overall feed grain supply, which, in turn, would tend to 
ease the pressure for increased livestock production. And livestock 
is depressed somewhat today also. Corn seemed to be the most effec- 
tive point at which to attack that problem and still give to the farmers 
that which they seem to want, namely, freedom to produce and yet be 
permitted to go into the soil bank. 

Mr. Horr. Well, the producers of cotton and wheat and other com- 
modities would like to have the freedom to produce also and get price 
supports at the same time. But you do not contemplate giving 
them any of those benefits, do you, under this program ? 


Secretary Benson. Well, the corn control program, was just not 
working, was not effective. This does put corn on the same basis as 
the other feed grains. And, of course, the feed grains from the 
diverted acres certainly pushed down corn prices which, in turn, of 
course, caused the corngrowers to, at least where they could, go into 
other feed grains. So, the overall effect was to increase the total pro- 
duction of feed pres: And, we thought that this corn approach 

a 


through the soil bank would be the way to get some reduction in the 
total feed grain supply and, thereby, ease the pressure on livestock. 

Mr. Horr. But the main reason for the failure of your feed grain 
program has been that the corn producers simply did not go into the 
program, they stayed out of the program. That has been more largely 
responsible, 1t seems to me, than the increase in other feed grains, 
part of which is in, and part of which is outside of the Corn Belt. 

Now, if you had compliance with the corn program in the last 2 
years to the same extent that you had compliance in the cotton pro- 
gram, you would not have this problem of an oversupply of feed 
grains today, would you? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think you would. Probably, not to the 
same degree because your big increase has been in sorghums and in 
barley and, as you pointed out, some in oats. Much of the increase in 
cats has been in the Corn Belt. The other items have been, I believe, 
outside the Corn Belt. And, it is pretty hard to separate the corn 
am from other feed grains. It is all part of the feed grain 

ackage. 
: 7 den. Well, the big increase has been in oats. The increase 
in oats was 252 million bushels. The increase in barley—I am using 
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the 10-year average as compared with 1955—the increase in barley 
was 124 million bushels. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Horr. The increase in grain sorghums was 98 million bushels. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, very large. 

Mr. Horr. So more than half of the increase was in oats, and prac- 
tically all of that was in the Corn Belt itself. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you will have to convert your bushels 
of oats into tons. 

Mr. Horr. You will have to work that into the other. 

Secretary Benson. You would have to convert it into tons. 

Mr. Horr. There would not be that great a difference. The only 
figures I have in front of me are bushels. That is the reason I am 
using those figures. It all ads up to the fact that very largely this 
increase in feed grains was right in the Corn Belt itself and due 
a to the fact that the program was not followed in the Corn 

elt. 

I could understand why perhaps it was not followed very largely 
last year because the price of corn in the market following the 1954 
crop was not too much below the support price, but, of course, for the 
1955 crop, the market price had been far below the support price. 

Do you not think that the very fact that the market price has been 
so far below the support price will bring about increased compliance 
in the corn program in 1956, of itself ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it _ be a small factor, Congressman 
Hope—only time will tell, but the farmers generally, in the Corn Belt, 
as you know, grow their feed to go into livestock ; in other words, they 
market their corn through livestock. 

And I think the supports and the controls do not have the appeal 
that they do in some of the other basic crops. 

Mr. Horr. Well, I think up to a certain point—I do not know where 
that point is—I am sure that is true up to a certain point but on the 
other hand, I have heard a good many farmers indicate that they 
thought they made a mistake by not going into the program the last 
year when they saw what the price was in the market as compared 
with the support price. 

And I would anticipate that there would be greater compliance next 
year. Of course, I have no way of knowing that—but just normally 
that would happen, I should think. 

Secretary Benson. Under the program, as you probably know, it is 
necessary to reduce the acreage by about 15 percent. The support level 
next year is lower than it has been this year, 81 compared with 87 per- 
cent of parity. 

Mr. Hore. That is true. The corn farmers have not—I arn not say- 
ing that they should suffer because other farmers have suffered, but 
they have not been up against this question of having to make reduc- 
tions, up until this time. 

That is, they have been able to go along up until this year and get 
the benefit of the support-price program without having to pay any 
of the penalties of it. 

Now this last year, on the 1955 crop, they have, of course, had to take 
considerably lower prices in the market than if they had been in the 


program. 
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Also, I wonder if I am wrong about this, that is, has it not been 
your theory, so far as flexible price supports are concerned that if 
prices are lower that there will be a reduction in acres. 

With the prices in the market place on corn as low as they have been 
this last year, would not you normally expect some reduction of acre- 
age, if your theory is correct that lower prices bring about a reduction 
of acres 

Secretary Benson. There may be some reduction. Of course, I 
think it has been the feeling of the Congress that in order to get an 
increase in acreage, it is well to stimulate prices through high incen- 
tives. 

I assume that has been right. I think the history shows that pretty 
well. Anda reduction in price or in the support would have the oppo- 
site effect, 1 would think. 

I think all of the studies indicate that pretty much. 

Mr. Horr. Well, if that theory is correct—I do not concede that it 
is—but if it is correct, then you would expect some reduction in corn 
acreage to take place this year because of lower price of corn, would 
you not? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, that is possible. 

Of course, it takes time, as you know, to make adjustments between 
livestock and crops; and our livestock numbers are very high. Some 
farmers may hold up their acreage in order to provide feed to feed 
their large numbers of livestock. That adjustment is rather slow in 
corn, and is related directly to livestock numbers, as you know. 

Mr. Horr. This reduction in the market price of corn this year, 
as compared with tlie market price last year, is a far greater reduction 
than you ever have asked for in the course of a flexible price support 
program. It is far greater than you could expect under a flexible 
price support program, because I believe you stated this morning 
in your statement that the market price of corn was only 60 percent 
of parity, whereas the support price was 87 percent. So there was 
a drop of 27 percent between the market price and the support price. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Horr. And the market price was only 60 percent of parity, so 
if this theory works at all it would certainly work in a situation of 
that kind to a much greater degree than in the case of just a mere few 
points difference in price supports as you would expect under a flexible 
price support program. 

Secretary Benson. There is one difference, however, Congressman 
Hope, that is, that only a small proportion of the corn is sold for cash. 
The corn is sold in the form of livestock. And so the price of corn 
on the free market is not an importnnt factor with the great bulk of 
corn producers because their corn is fed to their own livestock and 
the livestock is marketed. — 

Mr. Horr. That is true, of course, that most corn is marketed that 
way. But nevertheless, as I understand it, the reasons for your asking 
for this program is to enable more farmers and presumably all corn 
farmers to come in under the prograin and have the benefit of the price 


supports. 

Rotetary Benson. Yes; and to get at the overall feed grain situa- 
tion which is somewhat in surplus and also the overall livestock situa- 
tion, the numbers of which are very high. I think it will have an ef- 
fect in both places. 
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Mr. Horr. Well, of course—— 

Secretary Benson. It is a broadsided attack, really, on the feed 
grain situation which is somewhat in surplus, and on the livestock 
situation which has been aggravated somewhat because of the buildup 
in feed grain supplies. ' 

Mr. Horr. Assume that Congress would give the authority and you 
would go ahead with this corn program, do you feel then that you 
should give the same privilege to the producers of other feed grains 
such as the grain sorghums and oats and barley that you would give 
to the producers of corn—would they have the same price supports 
and be given the same inducements to reduce their production that 
the peodeners of corn have? 

Secretary Benson. They would, of course, have an opportunity to 
come in under the conservation reserve because that would apply to all 
feed grains. 

Mr. Horr. I mean the acreage reserve. Would they have the right 
to come in under that and would they be given price supports at 81 
poem oF parity, which is the price at which corn is to be supported 
this year 

Secretary Benson. Well, support levels for the feed grains, I think, 
have been announced at 70 percent. 

Mr. Horr. They have been announced at 70 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. They can be increased. 

Mr. Horr. Would you want to express an opinion as to whether you 
would treat them the same way that you treat the corn producer? 

Secretary Benson. We were, of course, trying to make the soil bank 
apply to the basic crops, Congressman Hope, with’the acreage reserve 
available to the basic crops and the conservation reserve available to 
the other crops. If it operated on corn it would get at the surplus feed 

ains and also help the livestock situation. This would give us a 

airly well balanced program. 

Mr. Horr. I understand, though, that you thought this feed-grain 
situation was all one situation. it seems to me that if that is true, that 
you would have to treat it as one situation and give to every feed grain 
that which you give to another. 

Secretary Benson. We have been moving in that direction this year. 
It is possible that we could make it apply to the other crops. 

Mr. Horr. Do you not think that, assuming that this is the way to 
approach it, so far as corn is concerned, that it would be the best way 
to deal with the entire situation ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, corn is the big item in the whole feed pic- 
ture. We thought probably we could get at it effectively through the 
one crop rather than trying to start out with so many of them the first 

ear. 
7 If it does not get at the feed-grain situation through corn, we migh 
consider extending it to other feed grains. | 

Mr. Morse. Another factor is that we have data on corn, that is, in 
the commercial area, that we do not have adequately in connection with 
the other feed-grain crops. That would be very helpful to us, because 
of the acreage allotments that have been made on corn. We could get 
at a base acreage. That is why the reference to a base-acreage figure 
here, because we have it on these farms, it can be determined rather 
readily from the data that we have. 
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I would like to comment further, too, on this interchangeable—— 

Mr. Horr. Could I ask another question right at that point? How- 
ever, in 1954, you put acreage allotments on corn and without having 
this data, because you had not had acreage allotments for many, many 
years on corn. 

Would it be any more difficult this year to go ahead with these other 
feed grains and impose acreage allotments and then make a cut from 
that allotment than it was on corn 2 years ago? 

Mr. Morse. It was the feeling of those who advised us and helped 
study this problem that the feed grains other than corn could be 
handled adequately by the conservation reserve approach. The acre- 
age reserve would be made applicable to corn. 

This is a temporary program as the Secretary said this morning— 
it would not be necessary to work up all of this other data on the other 
feed-grain crops. 

I started to comment on the interchangeability of the earbo-hybrid 
feed grains—corn, barley, oats, and grain sorghums. We all know 
that the mixing of the feeds which farmers now use is done to an 
increasing extent through the commercial feed companies. 

A surprisingly large amount of the feed of the poultry industry, 
turkey industry, and the livestock industry, is now commercially 
mixed. As soon as there is some price advantage of one grain over 
another, or one feed item over another, the feed manufacturers, the 
mixers, switch from one to the other. 

They have their scientists constantly checking costs. They know 
as soon as there is a penny advantage in switching from one feed to 
another. You have a very great problem when you try to separate 
out one of the feed grains from the other and deal with it separately. 

This proposal to turn corn acreage loose with a discretionary sup- 
pert the same as for the other feed grains, we feel is in the interest of 
farmers, and would be a very definite advantage for farmers. 

Mr. Hore. That is just my point. 

Mr. Morsg. An important program. 

Mr. Horr. I am suggesting that if you are going to treat corn that 
way, you ought to treat them all alike and then you would not have 
that problem of treating them separately and you would not have this 
pulling and hauling among your feed manufacturers. 

Mr. Morse. I guess it is a question of whether you turn toward the 
corn program or toward the other. Corn is a livestock feed and used 
so extensively on the farms by the farmers who grow the corn—or it 
is sold to their neighbor most frequently. Those who studied the 
problem feel that we ought to move in the direction of freeing up 
the corn crop so as to have a program similar to the other feed grains. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all that I have at this 
time. 

The CHarrman. The Chair recognizes Mr. Poage, of Texas. 

Mr. Poage. I am glad to find that this program, whatever it is, 
goes back to the days of Joseph, and that we have some good non- 
partisan foundation for it.’ 

Secretary Benson. We are not so much interested in who gets the 
credit or what the genesis of it is, but we do feel that it is something 
that can be used, and effectively, as an emergency measure. 
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Mr. Poage. I agree that it ought not to be a matter of who is grasp- 
ing some credit or whose name is attached to it. And I believe you 
will agree with me that it ought not to be presented here as a political 
issue ; that it ought to be a matter of what we can do in behalf of the 
farmers of America rather than what we can do on behalf of the 
Republican or Democratic Party ? 

Secretary Benson, I agree with that wholeheartedly, sir. 

Mr. Poaee. I wonder 1f you would agree with the philosophy of 
this advertisement ? 

Secretary Benson. I haven’t seen it, sir. 

Mr. Poacer. Well, it says, “Help Eisenhower pass the new farm 
program.” 

It says, “The Eisenhower Republican nine-point farm program.” 

And it sets out the same 9 points you have mentioned here today. 

Secretary Benson. I see. 

Mr. Poacge. And it says that it was sponsored and paid for by the 
National Republican Senatorial Congressional Committees, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Senator Barry Goldwater, Representative Richard M. 
Simpson, chairman. 

Secretary Benson. I am very glad that they support that whole- 
heartedly. I think it is a good program. 

Mr. Poaes. I think that if it is a good thing, they should support 
it, but do you think this is the way to present a program if you con- 
sider it, as I understand you do, to be a nonpartisan program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know that I can pass on it with- 
out having seen it, Congressman Poage, but I would like to say this, 
that the program 

Mr. Poage. You can see it. Would somebody pass it down ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the program has been developed, Mr. 
Poage, in very large measure in a bipartisan fashion. You know, 
we have a National Agricultural Advisory Commission. It is made 
up of 9 Democrats and 9 Republicans, widely distributed over the 
country, at least 12 of whom are also representative farmers. That 
committee has spent a lot of time studying this problem and must take 
a good part of the responsibility for the recommendations that finally 
went to the President. 

And we have invited suggestions from all sources. We have had 
many comments and suggestions from farmers out in the field. Cer- 
tainly, I cannot take credit for the program nor can members of my 
staff. We have all had a hand in it. 

A lot of people have participated in the recommendations. 

Mr. Poage. I think that is correct; but do you think the way to 
create nonpartisan support for a program is to put out this kind of 
advertising? [Applause. ] 

Secretary Benson. Well—that is a matter of opinion. I did not 
recommend this. 

Mr. Poaer. That is what I am ee I know it is a matter of 
opinion. I was asking your opinion and_.I did not get it. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to see both parties support this 
program in the same fashion. 

Mr. Poacr. In the same fashion ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. And claim that it is a partisan proposition? Both 
parties could not support it in the same fashion. 
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Secretary Benson. The President has the responsibility to make 
recommendations to the Congress on agriculture as well as other things. 

Mr. Poace. Now wait, I understood you to say that this program 
started—— 

Secretary Benson. We have only one President. We have two 
parties. 

Mr. Poacr. Did I not understand a minute ago that you said this 
program started with Joseph and not.with President Eisenhower ? 

Secretary Benson. Wel 

Mr. Poage. I know 

Secretary Benson. He probably was a Republican, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Poace. Because of his taking the golden vessels that belonged to 
his brethren when they came down and bought corn—it is reported 
that he did that. [Applause.| 

Secretary Benson. He was also their benefactor, wasn’t he? Don’t 
you get too deep in the scriptures now. 

Mr. Poace. I asked whether you wanted to express an opinion about 
this political advertisement or not. 

Secretary Benson. I will take this home and read it and then I will 
give you my opinion. 

Mr. Poage, All right. Frankly, I can give you mine now. If we 
are going to have a bipartisan farm program, which I hope we can 
have, that is not the way to get it; the way to get it is to sit here and try 
to work out something that will benefit the farmers and not try to 
claim that it is a proposition that is simply a Democratic or a Republi- 
can program, because if this is nothing but a Republican program, 
then I assure you that if that is all there is to it, I do not believe that 
the majority of the American people want it. 

I do not think the majority of the American people want simply a 
Democratic program. I know they don’t want simply a Republican 
program. I think they want a farm program. 

Secretary Benson. lamsurethatis right. [Applause.] AndIam 
sure that is what President Eisenhower wants. And he has worked 
very hard on it personally. I happen to know that. 

Mr. Poace. t wonder if you would suggest that to the President 


after you have read the ad? Then, if you would, suggest to the Presi- 
dent that he sort of put the quietus on the enthusiasm of the Republican 
committee which is paying for this. 
Secretary Benson. I presume that you can expect political activity 
on the pert of both national committees. 
0 


Mr. Poace. I think there will be. 

Secretary Benson. I think there is evidence on both sides that there 
already is some. 

Mr. Poaceg. I think that usually happens, but I think that this is 
the most unfortunate exhibition of it I have seen. 

Let us go back to the matter of how to help agriculture. I know 
much of this ground has been covered. I was not real sure whether 
you promised Mr. Cooley that you would send a bill up here which 
would contain all of the recommendations that the Department has to 
make at this time—did I so understand ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think Congressman Hill’s bill does inelude 
these recommendations which the President has made. If 1 or 2 minor 
items are not there, we will be very glad to supply them. 
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Mr. Poace. Then I understand that you will take the Hill bill and 
that by Friday or by Monday you will have sent to the committee all 
of the additions that the Department recommends at this time in the 
way of farm legislation ? 

Secretary Benson. His bill embodies the President’s program. And 
if you take that with the earlier recommended changes in cotton and 
wheat, we can put them together and make the complete package. 

Mr. Poagee. I want you to put them all together—— 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Poagg. In one bill, because I understood from Mr, Scott that 
possibly certain of the credit recommendations were not in this bill 
but that they were ready and could be presented and we would like 
to see them all together because we do not want to feel that we are 
overlooking something. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to be helpful in any way we can. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you. 

Let us now turn to some of the details of the proposals already made, 
because details bother me tremendously. We can oftentimes get to- 
gether on broad general principles and still find ourselves a thousand 
miles apart on details. 

I ran for Congress 20 years ago this year and the chief issue in my 
campaign, as I recall it, at that time, was the question of what I had 
done and what my opponent had done in the way of sharing Govern- 
ment payments with tenants; whether we had kept tenants on our 
land, whether we had given them the same share of the Government 
payments that their contract provided for or whether we had not. 

At that time I expressed the view, that is 20 years ago, but I do not 
think that my pledges are barred by limitation even today—I ex- 
pressed the view to my people that I was going to insist that the 
tenant farmer in central Texas should be assured of his share, meaning 
the share that the rental contract provided of any Government pay- 
ments that were made, and that I was going to insist that the landlord 
should not be privileged to simply kick off a tenant because he could 
make more money from the Government. 

I think that the people of central Texas at that time endorsed that 
viewpoint. At that time we had this program, almost identically the 
same program that you are suggesting now for the retirement of lands. 
We had it in effect in 1936. We were making payments. We were 
doing the basic things that you are suggesting now. Of course, there 
were differences of detail. 

And I expect if the truth be known, we were doing them for much 
the reason that you are suggesting doing them now, and I am not find- 
ing any fault with that because I am in favor of distributing some 
money among the farm people. I think it is a good thing, although 
I would prefer to do it in connection with the sale of farm products. 

This is basically not a conservation program, this soil bank, or at 
least you are not offering it as such. I think you said that you were 
offering it primarily to put out some money. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. Poace. You did not? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Poacr. You contend that it is basically a conservation pro- 


gram? 
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Secretary Benson. I think it is—basically it is to get at surplus 


rst. 
Mr, Poace. That is the most important thing about it, is it not? 
Secretary Benson. That is right. If we cannot do that we cannot 
orga food prices for farm commodities. We must get at 
r. Poacr. That was exactly the condition we faced in 1936. That 
is why I said that it was basically intended to distribute some money 
to farm people. You point out that unless we reduce our surpluses, 
the farmers cannot expect good prices. 
Secretary Benson. Then there is a conservation part of the soil 
bank which I think will be very real. 
Mr. Poace. That is right. There is enough there to make it look 
We drop the red coloring in the lemonade and it looks more 
appetizing, but we did not change very much what was in the picture. 
ut we are going to drop a little coloring in this and sell it under 
the head of conservation because all of our people realize the benefits 
of conservation. ‘ 
Secretary Benson. Well, let me comment on that. 
Mr. Poacer. Yes. 
Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, part 2 of the soil bank 
we estimate, if put into operation promptly, will get about 25 million 
acres out of cash crops, principally feed grains. 


Mr. Poagr. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. These acres from feed grains and other cash 
crops will be put into conservation crops. This will be land—that 
much of this is land that was in grass at one time before the war came 
on. 
Mr. Poace, That conservation reserve is going to get the least pro- 


ductive 25 million acres, and the least amount of money, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is the part we want out because of 
soil erosion and water erosion, It is not well adapted to cash crops. 
Much of it will be land used for growing feed grains also. 

Mr. Poace. Surely it is not going to have a great deal to do with 
feed grains if it is, im fact, as f think it is going to be, the least pro- 
ductive 25 million acres of our total 435 million acres in cultivation. 

Secretary Benson. 350. 

Mr. Poaae. 350; all right. It is not going to get or make a tre- 
mendous difference in the feed-grain situation, but I admit that it will 
do some. 

Secretary Benson. Only time will tell for sure. 

Mr. Poace. We hope that the acreage reserve will make a bigger 
difference; do we not? 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Poage. That will be really just to reduce production. That is 
the basic reason. ‘That is it is going to be basically just to reduce 
production. 

Secretary Benson. Reduce production; that is right. 

Mr. Poage. I am not criticizing that; I think the farmer should 
be paid. I am in favor of it. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is only fair to offer an incentive to the 
farmer equal to what he would normally get on those acres if he 

lanted them, plus a little more if you are going to get participation. 

e is in the position he is in now in part because of Government 
action. 
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Mr. Poaee. I think that is fine. Will you go along with me just 
a little further and pay to that farmer who has already reduced his 

Seer of these basic crops a payment on all of the acres that he 

ays out 

You see, we have cut cotton acreage within the last 3 years from 
just under 25 million acres down to 17 million acres. Do I under- 
stand that you might go along with me now and say that we will pay 
on those 8 million acres that we have alread retired. 

Secretary Benson. Retired? They put them into other crops. 

Mr. Poager. All right. 

Secretary Benson. This is an attempt to get at the overall surplus 
situation. 

Mr. Poace. I know, but will you go along with us? We had roughly 
25 million, just under—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 28. 

Secretary Benson. Between 28 and 29 total. 

Mr. Poage. Well, we have had as high as 45. 

M:. ApernetHy. We had 28 in 1953. 

Mr. Poage. All right; 28 million in 1953, down to 17 million, 
roughly, this year. That is 11 million acres. 

Will you go along with me with the proposition of saying that if my 
cotton friends will not plant those 11 million acres, will not put them 
in any kind of production and will not graze them and will not use 
them for any income purposes, that we will pay a rental on the 11 
million acres that we have reduced our cotton history ? 

Secretary Benson. If they put those acres in the conservation re- 
serve under this plan, that is exactly what would happen. 

Mr. Poaae. I do not understand that you let them put in but 20 
percent. 

Secretary Benson. We have not set any limit. The Congress may 
write a limit, but we have not recommended a limit. 

Mr. Poage. No limit? Fine. Now then, let us go back and see 
what you have done about that limit. 

I am sure that there is not any limit under your corn provision. 
I think that is correct. Mr. Hope made that quite plain. 

Secretary Benson. I did not catch that. 

Mr. Poace. I am sure there is not any limit under your corn pro- 
visions. I think that has been made right plain, but I seem to under- 
stand there was no limit on this cotton and on wheat. 

Secretary Benson. There is no limit in anything we have recom- 
mended, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poager. That is fine. I am delighted to learn that because I 
want to be sure. Now you are telling us, as I understood it, that if 
we diverted some of these allotted acres in 1954 or 1955 that we can 
include them in the acreage reserve if we don’t plant them in 1956. I 
was afraid you. would tell us, “You haven’t got an allotment of but 
30 acres this year—you were planting 50 acres back in 1953, but you 
haven’t got an allotment but for 30 acres now and all we will pay you 
on is what you reduce from your 30 acres.” 

Secretary Benson. The acreage reserve applies only to acres they 
cut back beyond their allotted acres, but the conservation reserve 
would apply to any other acres on the farm. 

Mr. Poacr. The conservation reserve, that is your poor acres that 
you are going to— 
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Secretary Benson. It may be these acres that have been taken out of 
cotton; and generally speaking they are pretty good acres. 

Mr. Poace. You are not going to pay me, as I understand it, on 
those acres ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you suggested in this statement this morning that 
you probably are going to pay an average of about $45 an acre on 
cotton land put into the acreage reserve. You will not pay me a profit 
on those other acres, will you—on these conservation reserve acres ? 

Secretary Benson. On the conservation reserve acres, the initial 
payment would be approximately the amount of the cost of putting 
those acres into conservation crops. 

Mr. Poacr. You estimate that 

Secretary Benson. Plus an annual payment thereafter until the 
transition is made—— 

Mr. Poacr. As $19 an acre on a national basis, and a maximum of 
$25 an acre for your trees. I am talking about this $45-an-acre re- 
serve. That is what I am interested in. I want to know how I get 
this $45 an acre. 

Assume I had 50 acres in cotton in 1953. I understand you now to 
tell me that you haven’t any limit on what I can put in the acreage re- 
serve, that I can put my whole 50 acres into what you call the acreage 
reserve of the soil bank; that I can get approximately $45 an acre 
on my entire 50 acres. 

Seeretary Benson. No; as we have recommended it, you could put 
any amount of acres into the soil bank. The amount that goes into 
the acreage reserve would have to come from your acreage allotment 
acres. 

Mr. Poace. Are you talking about my allotment as it stand in 1956 
and not the acres I had in 1953? That is what you are talking about, 
is that not right ? 

Secretary Benson. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Poace. That is not what you are doingincorn. You are telling 
the corngrower that he can go back to 1953 or some other period and 
that he can put all the acres he wants to in this acreage reserve, not 
simply from his allotment, but from his history back in the past. Is 
that not what you are telling the corn man? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we are saying to the corn man that we will 
use his base acreage to measure from. 

Mr. Poace. In other words—— 

Secretary Benson. Because there has been such a large proportion 
of them who have not been in the allotment program—have not had 
acreage controls. 

Mr. Poage. That is right, because they did not comply because they 
violated the regulations and ignored the whole thing and grew too 
much. 

Secretary Benson. The result 

Mr. Poacr. And now are to be rewarded by being allowed to con- 
tinue to plant all they want. It seems to me that you are applying 
the principle of the spoiled child who goes into a tantrum and gets 
anything that he wants, because he is known to have a violent temper 
and the parents continue to give him everything he wants; is that 
not right? 
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Secretary Benson. I don’t treat children that way. And we are not 
trying to do that this way here. 

As a matter of fact, much of this land that has been taken out of 
cotton and out of wheat has gone into feed grains. So you have had 
a buildup of feed grains at the expense of the basic commodities. 
This is an attempt to get at the feed-grain problem and at the same 
time give some relief to the livestock people who have no supports 
of any kind. 

Livestock has increased, and this will bring down the feed grains, 
we think. Corn, the most important of those, will have its effect on 
all of the feed grains and on livestock. 

Mr. Poace. Ta us follow that just a minute, because I think that 
leads us to some interesting facts. My friend from Wisconsin sug- 
gested to me sometime back that this would lead us to some interesting 
conclusions. I think he is right. 

I believe it is your contention that down in my part of the country 
we have gone out of cotton or at least that we have gone a long way 
out. Where we were growing the 28 million acres, we now have an 
allotment of 17 million. 

So individually we have moved out of cotton. And as we have 
gone out of cotton, we planted grain sorghums in many instances. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Poacer. That is true; we have. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. And to the extent that we have planted grain sorghums 
we have aggravated the feed situation, have we not? 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Poacr. But we did comply with the allotments. We did do 
that, did we not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I assume that you did. 

Mr. Poace. The corn people did not, by and large, I mean ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. . 

‘Mr. Poacr. Now then, I wonder why we would not have exactly 
the ‘same effect on the feed situation if you rewarded the individual 
who has complied with the allotments and pay that cotton farmer or 
wheat farmer who has complied with the allotments and who has 
= into feed grains? Why not pay him on his base acres and let 

im take out a big block of acres and pay him for it. 

He would not then be growing that grain sorghum. If you did 
that, would it not relieve the feed situation just exactly the same as 
if you pay the corn man to stay out of corn production ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as I mentioned before, when Congress- 
man Hope was commenting on this, we thought it advisable to confine 
this acreage reserve part of the bank to the basic commodities, at least, 
at the start. 

Mr. Poaer. All right. I am willing for you to confine it to basic 
commodities. You just pay this cotton man and this wheat man who 
had put their acres that they were taking out of cotton or wheat into 
feed grain, you just pay us to let them lay out, just like you. propose 
to pay that corn man to let land he has heretofore had in corn lay out. 

ou will have exactly the same effect on feed, would you not? 

Secretary Benson. But the acres taken out of cotton have gone 
into these feed grains and have aggravated the feed situation. And 
corn is the major feed grain. So we thought that was the best place 
to attack the problem. 
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Mr. Poace. But wait, just a minute. You attack the problem by 
rewarding the man who paid no attention in the world to your 
suggestion or your regulations, and by penalizing the man who com- 
plied with your regulations. 

Secretary Benson. Has not the cotton farmer been rewarded under 
90 neg price supports by turning his cotton over to the Govern- 
ment 

Mr. Poage. Has not the corn farmer been given those supports with- 
out the controls that the cotton farmer has taken or that the wheat 
farmer has taken? Has not the corn farmer been supported at a 
higher percentage of parity without any marketing quotas than the 
wheat farmer has been supported, when he complied with all of the 
marketing quotas ? 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, we have only had 30 percent 
of‘thé corn farmers in the program at all. So they have had no 


rt. 
. Poacr. That is right. Very few complied, but did they not get 
a higher percentage of parity support than the wheat man who did 
comply ¢ 

Secretary Benson. But cotton—— ; 

Mr: Poace. Let us get that on the record, whether they did or did 
not get more than the wheat farmers who did comply. Did not the 
corn farmers get a higher percentage support although they only had 
30 percent compliance, than the wheat farmers got when they had 
about 97 percent compliance ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Depends on whether you are using modernized 
or old parity, Mr. Poage. There is a big difference. 

Mr. Poage. Explain to us then—give us all of the explanation you 
want but I want the answer—go ahead. 

Secretary Benson. The support on corn last year, if I remember 
correctly, was at 87 percent of parity. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. What was it on wheat? 

Secretary Benson. And wheat, I think it was about 8214 on the old 
parity. About 15 points difference between the new and old parity 
in the case of wheat in favor of the old parity. 

Mr. Poace. What was the corn? 
_ Secretary Benson. If you use the modernized parity it would take 
it way up into 90 and beyond. 

Mr. Poace. What wascorn on? What kind of parity was corn on? 

Secretary Benson. It was on old parity, but in the case of corn 
— isn’t the difference between the old and new that there is in 
wheat, 

Mr. Poace. There isn’t the same difference between old and new 
parity on livestock as there is on wheat. That is exactly the purpose 
of having old and new parity as I understood it. You had corn on 
old parity. You supported corn at 87 percent of old parity. That 
is right, is it not? . 

retary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. And you had about 3314 percent compliance of corn- 
growers? 

Secretary Benson. Around 40 percent. 

Mr. Poace. Allright. You are supporting wheat at 8214 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. 821, last year. 4 

Mr. PoaGe. Of old parity, the same parity that supported corn? 
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Secretary Benson. Except there is quite a difference between the old 
and new in the case of wheat than there is in the case of corn. 

Mr. Poacr. There was not any old or new. It was all old for both 
corn and wheat. They were both on old parity. 

Secretary Benson. Relatively, the dollar and cents support was not 
very different. 

Mr. Poace. Oh, you say that you think that they ought to have been 
on something different, but they were both on the old parity. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. You supported corn at the higher figure. You had a 
much less percentage of compliance in corn than you did in wheat. 

So I came back to the proposition that I am not unfair when I say 
that you rewarded the man who ignored your request and suggestions 
and you penalize the man who complied. 

Secretary Benson. You might say that, Mr. Poage, but I think you 
must also say that the use of the diverted acres from cotton and 
wheat have tended to penalize the corn producer by transferring their 
excess acres to the production of feed grain. 

Mr. Poaae. I think there is some merit to that. 

Secretary Benson: I am sure there is. 

Mr. Poace. I think there is merit to that. Therefore, I come and 
suggest that, recognizing that fact, let us pay to this cotton man and 
this wheat man—TI am not even suggesting that you do no do for the 
corn man what you want to do—I am not even complaining about 
that—I am just saying, let us do for the cotton man and wheat. man 
just what you propose to do for the corn man because by doing that 
for the cotton and wheat man, by treating them with equal-handed 
justice, you will reduce the graduetion of these other feed grains, 
particularly grain sorghum, which is the big thing in the Southwest, 
as barley is in the Far West, of course, but particularly grain sor- 
ghums, by giving this cotton man and wheat man the opportunity to 

et a rental that will enable him to lay his land out, so he will not 
ave to plant it to feed grains in order to make a livelihood. 

You will have accomplished the same thing that you do with the 
corn man, will you not? 

Secretary Benson. But you give a double advantage then to the 
cotton and wheat farmer because you are taking his diverted acres 
and saying that you are going to pay him for those diverted acres 
planted to corn; whereas, in the case of corn we take the normal 
average base acres which normally are in corn, we are not dealing 
with diverted acres. 

Mr. Poacer. I am only asking you to use the normal average base 
acres in cotton and wheat. I am only asking you to use the same 
normal base acres for cotton, corn, and wheat. I just asked you to 
apply to cotton and wheat the same rules that you are applying to 
corn. ‘We are not asking for anything special. We are not asking 
fot special treatment. 

But we do very strongly feel that the cotton farmer and the wheat 
grower are—— 

Mr. Bass. Tobacco. 

Mr. Poage. The tobacco man is not really involved in this thing. 

Mr. Bass. Yes, he is. 
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Mr. Poacer. I agree that the tobacco and peanut man should come 
in for the same thing. I would have to ask you to give them the same 
kind of treatment. 

Secretary Benson. Let me ask Dr. Butz to comment on this. 

Mr. Poace. Beg pardon ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Butz helped to work these out. Let him 
comment. 

Mr. Burz. From a practical point of view, if you started to apply 
that rule to cotton, and apelindt it to the base acreage of 28 million 
acres, and you made acreage reserve certificates available to producers 
who would reduce below the 28 million acres, 1 fear you would get no 
reduction in the total production this year, because last year we pro- 
duced some 15 million bales on less than 18 million acres. 

The net results would be, therefore, that you would be releasing 
from CCC stocks into the commercial market stocks of CCC cotton, 
while, in fact, you got no reduction in current production for having 
done so. 

It seems to me that you would further demoralize the market price 
by the very process. 

Mr. Poaex. Would you get any reduction in current production in 
corn ¢ 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir, I think you would, because our corngrowers 
are (ep substantially m excess of their allotment for 1955 
and 1956. They have voted with their corn planters not to comply 


with the price support program and the allotment program. There- 
fore, by making this program available to them from their base acre- 
age, rather than their allotment acreage you can, in fact, get a reduc- 


tion of acreage, whereas in the case of cotton and wheat it would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to get a reduction of acres 
this way. 

Mr. Poagr, I think you put it very well. Since the corn people 
have voted with their planters not to comply, we must, therefore, re- 
gardless of whether we think it is moral or not—we must, therefore, 
réward them for this negative vote. 

It is the first instance in the agricultural history of the Nation that 
we turned out and deliberately rewarded a group of individuals for 
breaking down a program. 

Mr. Butz. I think you are exaggerating a bit. 

Mr. Poaee. All right, when was the time that we rewarded them 
in the past? 

Mr. Burz. I think this farm program is now up to the point with 
the acres that have been diverted out of cotton and wheat and tobacco 
and rice and so on, having been shifted into the feed belt, either 
through grain sorghums or barley or oats, or even corn; indeed, corn 

roduction has been expanding outside of the commercial area, while 
it has contracted some in the commercial area, I think that this control 
program resulting from the price support program and the use of 
these diverted acres which have in the main been shifted into the feed 
belt, now brings us face to face with the situation that we must have 
very rigid control of diverted acreage clear across the board if we are 
going to make this program work. 

That means, therefore, that we are going to have to start removing 
the premium the cottongrower has had in that he could take his di- 
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verted acres out of cotton and shift them into feed grains, and make 
almost as much as he made from cotton. 

I put it on the basis that the cottongrower has had a premium, rather 
than giving a premium to the corn producer 7 this program. 

Mr. Poace. You would make me very sympathetic did I not realize 
that what the corn people have done is that they have planted their 
diverted acres in corn. That is exactly what they have done. 

The acres that should have been diverted in the Corn Belt have 
been planted in corn and they have to that extent added to this same 
surplus of feed. 

Mr. Burz. The corn people would have no particular problem were 
it not for the competition that they now face from the acres that 
have been diverted out of other basic crops. 

Mr. Poage. If you left them alone and did not control their acreage, 
did not do anything and controlled everybody else’s acres and said 
nobody else could grow feed; certainly, if you give the corn people 
a monopoly they are in a fine shape. If you give a monopoly to the 
sorghumgrowers they will be in fine shape and would not need any 
Government help. 

I full well appreciate that. But that does not go to the problem 
at all, because unless you are so obsessed with the idea that a certain 
group of farmers should receive a treatment that is not accorded 
to the general masses of farmers—which I am not going to accept— 
I am just going on the principle that we ought to treat farmers, 
whether they are Republican or Democratic farmers, whether they 
are farmers in Texas or whether they are farmers in Iowa—that we 
ought to treat them alike; that we ought to try to be as fair to one 
group as we can to another—and when a man diverts into feed grains 
it seems to me that he is doing the feed grain market just as much 
harm as if he diverts into corn, as if he diverts into oats or grain 
sorghum or barley; and it seems to me that he does just as much 
harm to the feed grain market, whether he diverts from corn or 
whether he diverts from cotton or wheat. 

Mr. Burz. I think it could be argued that we all want to treat all 
farmers exactly alike. I think that underwrites this very proposal, 
that what we want to do here, you see—— 

Mr. Poacr. If we want to, let’s make some effort toward doing it. 

Mr. Butz. What we want to do here is to stop the subsidized com- 
petition the corn farmer has gotten. When the cotton farmer goes 
out of cotton he can go into corn. When the corn farmer goes out of 
corn, he can’t go into cotton. 

Mr. Poace. He goes right back into corn, that is what he has done 
for the last several years. 

Mr. Burz. Indeed. He can’t go into cotton; he is prohibited by 
climate and by law. 

Mr. Poacs. He has not gone out of anything. He has remained in 
corn. It is pers theory to talk about the corn farmer who has gone 
out, because he has not gone out of anything, you just told us, 

Mr. Butz. Unlike the cotton farmer he could not go to corn or 
could not go to wheat where you already had tight controls. 

Mr. Poace. So he went to corn and you rewarded him. 

Secretary Benson. No, no. 

Mr. Horr. He could go to wheat up to the extent of 15 acres. 
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Mr. Butz. If he wanted to forego price supports; yes, sir. He may 
have had a base smaller than 15 acres. 

Mr. Horr. The corn farmer was not in that program. 

Mr. Poager. The Secretary has told us that 40 percent of the corn 
farmers complied. 

Secretary Benson. That is approximate. 

Mr. Poacr. What. did they go into? You said they could not go 
into anything else. What did those 40 percent. go into? 

Mr. Butz. Some of them went into increased grass, some of them 
went into increased soybeans—always had a growing market for soy- 
beans. They increased their use of alfalfa and pasture. 

Mr. Poace. Surely that is also competitive with feed grains. I think 
alfalfa ought to be considered along with other feed, had it not? Is it 
not see ae at responsible for this same problem that you are striking 
at now 

Mr. Butz. I think, Mr. Poage, you put your finger on one of the 
very problems we have in this system we are trying to move away from. 

en you begin to disturb production in one area, you must inevi- 
tably impinge upon what is the historical production base and pat- 
tern in some other area. 

Mr. Poace. Let us get for the record just what is the support this 
year in 1956 on oats. 

Mr. Benson. The announced support is 70 percent, as I recall on 
= barley, and rye. 

Mr. Poace. And grain sorghum ? 

Secretary Benson. And grain sorghum, that is correct. 

Mr. Poage. 70 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Prace. You hope to support corn at least at 81 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. 81 percent has been the announced figure. 

Mr. Poage. Will there be some disposition 

Secretary Benson. 75, I believe on soybeans. 

Mr. Poagr. Will there be some disposition next year to come up here 
and suggest several different kinds of parities? 

Secretary Benson. If the present law is permitted to operate, Mr. 
Poage, we start moving in the direction of modernized parity on those 
commodities that are not already on. As I recall, there are only four 
of those. 

Mr. Poace. I just want to know if you are going to come back next 
year and complain that you had a-different kind of parity on some of 
these commodities? 

Secretary Benson. We are not going to come back and complain. 
We will come back and explain. 

Mr. Poage. All right. I will accept that. You have not announced 
a support on cotton, have you ? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Poace. When will you announce that? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I don’t know exactly when we will an- 
nounce it. Cotton is in trouble, as you know—very serious trouble. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. 


Secretary Benson. In fact, about as much trouble as any crop we 
have. Our markets abroad have been reduced. Production abroad 
has been expanded. We have cut back our farmers. We have lost 
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part of our domestic market. A lot of the cotton has been moving 
into storage. We could, on the basis of the statistical position, Mr. 
Poage, go all the way to 75 percent this year. 

I have no disposition to do that, because I do not want to give that 
shock to the economy of the South. It is too drastic. 

But the fact remains that there must be something done on price 
if we are going to regain the markets we have lost abroad and the 
markets we have lost at home. 

Mr. Poaas. Yes. Let us see, you have given us the assurance now 
that you do not want to go down to 75 percent. 

Secretary Benson. I want to do the thing that is best for the cotton 
farmer. I have no other interest. That applies to every commodity. 

Mr. Poace. We started out with cotton ma cotton does change from 
old to new parity this year. 

Secretary Benson. It starts moving in that direction; yes. 

Mr. Poacer. It moves the whole way. It does not move far enough 
to require more than 1 year for the change. If you move more than 
5 percent—— 

Secretary Benson. I think there is only about-—— 

Mr. Poage. Cotton moves all the way this way this year. 

Secretary Benson. About a quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Poaceg. That is not a very big change. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Poser. You have the power to drop it all the way to 75 percent 
of parity but you do not want to do it. I gather that you won't. 

ecretary Benson. I do not believe it is the best thing for the cotton 
farmer. 

Mr. Poace. I trust-—— 

Secretary Benson. We have not firmed up a position on it. That 
is, we have not announced any position on it. 

Mr. Poaager. I understand. q am wondering about when we could 
expect the announcement? 

secretary Benson. In years past, there has been quite a variation as 
to when it was made—I think all the way up until the spring. 

Mr. Poace. Naturally, it would be quite interesting to us while we 
are considering this bill to know what you were going to do. 

Secretary Benson. Naturally, it would be. 

Mr. Poaacr. I wonder if we have any chance of getting such an 
announcement ¢ 

Secretary Benson. There is legislation pending on cotton, special 
legislation, as you know. 

Mr: Poacr. There is a whole lot of it. 

Secretary Benson. It is a question of using the average grade and 
staple instead of just the seven-eighths inch—that is one of the factors. 

Mr. Poace. Exactly. 

Secretary Benson. We need to know that, too, before we set the 
support level. 

Mr. Poagr. We need to know what you are going to do about sup- 
ports in order to know what some members want to do on that question. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can reach an agreement on it. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me put it this way: The law had already reduced 
the support price on cotton to modernized instead of old parity. That 
went into effect the first of the year. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Poace. You already had the power to reduce the support price 
on-cotton to 75 percent of parity? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. As of the first of this year, you had those powers. Then 
in the face of those powers then you asked in the President’s message, 
and when I say “you,” I mean the administration—asked for the power 
to reduce the support price on cotton another 14.25 a bale, did you not? 

Secretary Benson. You are referring to the movement from seven- 
eighths? 

Mr. Poage. The average of the crop, which comes to the same thing. 

Secretary Benson. That legislation was also introduced by some of 
the cotton people themselves. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. I know about that. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is right. I think it is right, and 
should be done. 

Mr. Poaee. I am acquainted with the Senators and I understand it 
was introduced. Iam just asking you if you did not recommend this 
further reduction in the support price after you already had the power 
to reduce cotton to 75 percent of parity and you now tell us at the same 
time that you hope it would not have to go that low. 

Secretary Benson. I haven’t said that or indicated that I hoped it 
would not have to go that low. I have indicated that I have no 
intention of going that low. 

Mr. Poaer. Then I assume 

Secretary Benson. Not a hope. 

Mr. Poace. That you would not go that low. 

Secretary Benson. If I thought it was best for the cotton farmer 
it would go that low. That is the only reason I moved all the way on 
the dairy products because I thought it was best for the dairy farmers. 

Mr. Poagce. You told us you had no intention of putting cotton down 
that low. 

Now then, in the face of that, why did you ask the power to drop 
cotton another $14.25 a bale? 

Secretary Benson. That is a long-run thing, Mr. Poage. It is the 
think we have on other commodities. It is only fair, it is only right 
that we use the average staple and grade as the basis. 

Mr. Poacr. What difference does it make? Is the farmer not 
simply interested in the price he gets for his cotton, the support price 
he gets; does he care whether you are basing that on 1-inch cotton 
or on half and half? It is the result, the support price, that concerns 
the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. It is very difficult to make proper grade differ- 
entials, if you are basing it on a commodity that is not now prominent 
in actual sales. 

Mr. Poacer. I am not talking about the difficulties of the trade. 
You have put it on a moral basis. You said it was only right, that 
there were some morals involved. 

Secretary Benson. It is right and fair because we are doing it on 
other commodities. Not only that, but it is more feasible in its 
administration. 

Mr. Poace. A bushel of wheat weighs 60 pounds. By that same 
token we might very well say that it is only right to make a bushel of 
oats weigh 60 pounds. 
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Secretary Benson. The market is largely based on the 1 inch and 
above; is it not now? 

Mr. Poace. The market is based on fifteen-sixteenths. 

Secretary Benson. Not on seven-eighths any more. 

Mr. Poacer. Nor on 1 inch and above. It is based on fifteen-six- 
teenths. So the market bears no relation either to the present support 
or what you are to put it to. 

Secretary Benson. We have consulted with a lot of people on it, 
including the representatives, of course, of the cotton industry and 
they seem to be generally agreed that this is a wise move, that it is best 
for the cotton industry to move in that direction. 

Mr. Poace. Unfortunately, when you speak of the “cotton indus- 
try” do you speak of the cotton trade, the people who buy and handle? 

Secretary Pineda No; I refer to the entire cotton industry, includ- 
ing the growers. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will you yield there? I hesitate to interrupt. 
Including what growers, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I understand, Mr. Abernethy, that many 
of the farm organizations and the Cotton Council have recommended 
this change. Certainly, the Cotton Council represents growers as well 
as handlers and traders. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I think you will agree that the Cotton Council has 
gotten itself in the position where it can’t clearly represent the growers. 
It is collecting dues from interests in the cotton industry which are 
adverse. 

Mr. Poacs. There are very few cotton growers down in my country 
who could afford to come u wns and talk to you. 

Secretary Benson. Well, some of the farmers down there, some of 
the officers of some of the State farm bureaus have recommended it. 
I don’t think 

Mr. Poace. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am a member of the Farm Bu- 
reau but my people are intrested in two things in the way of cotton 
prices : We recognize the desirability of making cotton competitive. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Poace. Just as you do, and we are not quarreling with you 
about that, but we believe that there is something more important than 
the price of the product. We believe that the producer is even more 
important than the thing that he produces. We believe that the people 
who grow the cotton and their income is really the basically important 
thing, and we believe that any program is vitally deficient that does not 
take into account the needs oF the producer for a reasonable income. 
[ Applause. ] 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, you never expressed my views more 
accurately than you have just now. That is the way I feel exactly, 
but a farmer has got to have markets. And the Government ware- 
house is not a market. So something has got to be done to make 
cotton competitive, as you have indicated. 

Mr. Poaae. I recognize that. 

Secretary Benson. This is one of the things that will tend in that 
direction, changing to the average staple and grade. 

Mr. Poace. The unfortunate thing is that each of the remedies that 
you have presented in the 3 years that you have been coming before 
this committee—each of the remedies have very well taken care of 
the desirability of making cotton and other commodities, and wheat is 
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in the same shape—you have well recognized and you have brought 
up humerous suggestions that would tend to make these commodities 
competitive, but in each case the missing factor, as somebody calls it, 
in your formula is that you stop right there. 
ou are going to drop the price of cotton, let us say, to 80, to 78, 
whatever figure you fix on, you are going to drop the price of cotton 
down to a more competitive figure, and we recognize the desirability 
of that, but you are going to say “period.” That is the end of it. On 
the other hand, we believe that we must see that farm income is in- 
creased. We are unwilling to stop, as you propose to do, with simply 
lowering the ae of cotton. 
Secretary Benson. No; that is not the end of it. We are also going 


to push to move into consumption the cotton that is now in Govern- 
ment warehouses. Since January 1 we have sold over 800,000 bales. 
Weare going to continue to sell. 

Mr. Poage. That does not raise the farmer’s price 1 penny. 


Secretary Benson. It does help. 

Mr. Poace. We hope that it will help in the long run. 

Secretary Benson. It is bound to help. If he does not have markets 
= price can’t possibly stay up, unless the Government continues to 
take it. 

Mr. Poacr. But each time that anybody has proposed a direct 
method whereby you would make that cotton competitive and at 
the same time keep up that farmer’s income, you sent up an adverse 


report. 

Thee a bill pending before this committee, H. R. 8703, that is a 
bill to allow the loan on cotton, the supports on cotton to drop to 75 
percent of parity, and then to pay to the framer a direct payment of 
the difference between 75 and 90. That takes care of the farmer as 
well as the competitive situation and it will only cost about a quarter 
of a billion dollars and your program would cost more than that. 

Secretary Benson. Our program is aimed at more than cotton. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. I know it is. Now, you sent up a report 
on this bill and you suggest that this bill is wrong because you first 
say that— 


we recognize that the price support at 75 percent of parity as provided by the 
bill would make American cotton more competitive in the marketplace and 
certain this position for our cotton must be brought about as soon as possible. 


We are all agreed there. Then you say: 


As stated above, the bill does not provide any means of substantially reducing 
cotton production under the current acreage allotment program. We believe 
this must be done. 

In other words, you have suggested, as I understand it, that you 
believe that we must reduce cotton somewhere below 17 million acres, 
something more than we have now. 

Our farmers have been cut to the bone now. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, that can be done through the soil 
bank effectively and compensate the farmer and get this in balance 
so he can increase his acreage. That is what we want. 

Mr. Poace. You propose to compensate the farmer for the addi- 
tional cuts he takes below 17 million acres, but while you would let 
the corn man go back—I understood you to tell me that you would not 
let the cotton farmer reach back and get any compensation for that cut 
down to the 17 million acres. 
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Secretary Benson. When we get this surplus cleared out through 
the soilbank, then we can increase cotton acreage. That is what the 
farmer needs, is increased acreage. 

Mr. Poace. I have been told all my life that when population in- 
creases we need added production” but population never overtakes 
production. 

Secretary Benson. One of the reasons we don’t do it is because we 
are losing markets, 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I think so, so I proposed to make cotton more com- 
petitive, but not solely at the expense of the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. Cotton consumption dropped, in 1954 over 2% 
pounds again per capita in this country. That is bad for farmers. 

Mr. Poacr. Let us get your objections here clear and altogether. 
You agree that drupping the suppurt price to 75 percent of parity 
would be a good thing, because it would make cotton competitive but 
you state— 
that the bill does not provide a means to substantially reduce cotton production 
under current acreage. That must be done. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Poage. You also say that— 

This system of compensatory payments would stimulate cotton production even 
to greater levels than are now being obtained since producers would in effect be 
guaranteed returns of 90 percent of parity to their entire production. 

So I take it that you feel that we must have both a reduction 
in acreage of cotton—a further reduction in acreage of cotton—and 
we must not let the farmer get as much as 90 percent, whether he gets 
it from the soil bank or any other source, because you say that it would 
be bad, if you let the farmer get as much as 90 percent. 

It would stimulate cotton production even to greater levels than 
now being obtained since producers would in effect be guananteed re- 
turn of 90 percent of parity on their entire production. I take it that 
you mean that it is bad for the producer. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, it is not bad. Let Dr. Butz comment 
on that. He studied this. 

Mr. Poace. All right, I will be glad to have him. 

Mr. Butz. As you know, I am anything but a Texas cotton expert. 
Much of what I learned about cotton I have learned from you. You 
are a very able teacher. 

One of the things I have learned—— 

Mr. Poacer. Please do not say that in Texas, Mr. Butz. [Applause.] 

Mr. Burz. One of the things, Mr. Poage, I have learned an you 
is that Texas cotton farmers are in difficulty. They are in difficulty 
primarily because they are being squeezed back and ‘back and back on 
the number of acres they can produce. 

I was impressed by your comment a moment ago in which you said 
the producer is more important than the product and I could not agree 
with you more nor SoaKt any of us in the Department agree with you 
more. 

It is this producer we are primarily concerned about. We must 
develop a market for the producer. I think cotton is an excellent 
illustration. 

In recent years cotton in this country has progressively lost a market 
to synthetics, as we all know. Some of that would have been lost 
anyway. A part of it has been lost because of price competition. 
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Today, synthetic fibers are produced in this country in the equiva- 
lent amount of about 314 million bales of cotton a year. Around the 
world synthetic fibers are produced in the amount of approximately 
13 million bales of cotton per year. 

Therefore, while we progressively squeeze our farmers back and 
back and back on their right to produce, the synthetic production 
grows apace, and production of cotton outside our boundaries has 
been growing approximately 1 million bales per year; and now it is 
approximately within 2 million bales of cotton consumption outside 
of the United States. 

We have cut the producer back in Texas to 4 or 3 or 24% acres, and 
you can’t make a living, you tell me, on 3 acres of cotton. I do not 
care if the price support is 150 percent of parity; that simply is too 
small an allotment on which to make a decent living. 

Therefore, our problem, it seems to me, is just as plain as it can be. 
We have got to do something to expand this market for our cotton 
a gg and to stop the contraction in the market that is taking 
place. 

As you say, we can subsidize cotton into export. It is very difficult 
to subsidize it domestically against the synthetic production, for after 
all, Mrs. Consumer walks down to the store where she makes her 
choice, and the manufacturer of fabrics make their choice, at least, 
partially on the basis of price. 

Or let us take the illustration of tobacco as a case in point. I have 
learned much of what I know about tobacco from the man who sits 
beside you there, the chairman, and from his colleagues. I have been 
in his State quite a good deal. 

I am told that one of the basic problems with the tobacco producer— 
and again it is the producer I am interested in—is the fact that under 
these governmental programs we remove his right to produce. 

We have senliied him and throttled him down and down and down 
until, Mr. Cooley, in your State you have, I understand, some of the 
farmers down there with a 3-acre allotment or 214-acre allotment, and 
it is very difficult to operate efficiently or to make an adequate living 
for himself and family on an allotment that size, even though the 
price support be 150 percent of parity. 

Or let us take the burley situation where Congress in its wisdom 
said last year the minimum allotment would be six-tenths of an acre. 
This year I understand it is five-tenths. 

Mr. Bass. Last year it was five-tenths. 

Mr. Burz. Last year, I am told approximately three-fifths of in- 
dividual allotments 

Mr. Poace. I do not want to cut you off there. 

Mr. Butz. May I finish? 

The Cuamman. Let us have him finish up. 

Mr. Butz. May I finish? 

This year I understand approximately three-fifths of our individual 
allotments are at the minimum. Approximately 40 percent of our 
total burley production on minimum allotments. You cannot make 
a decent living on six-tenths of an acre of burley, regardless of the 

rice. 
. The Cuatrman. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Butz. Let me finish, please. 
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The Department of Agriculture is now in the business of rationing 
poverty among these individual producers. I was told in North Caro- 
lina last week, Mr. Cooley, that the world’s largest flue-cured tobacco 
market is no longer Wilson, N. C.; it is in Southern Rhodesia. It is 
in a place I am told where we have no control over their production. 

The Cuarrman. Who told you about Rhodesia ? 

Mr. Burz. I picked it up in North Carolina. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. They probably did not know what they were talk- 
ing about. 

want to ask you one question: Do you think you can help our to- 
bacco farmers by lowering price supports from 90 to 65 percent or 75 
percent ? 
_ Mr. Burz. Nobody has any disposition to do that. All I am saying 
is that we must pursue a program that stops progressively pricing 
them out of their market and throttling down their right to gebliece, 

The Cuatrman. Why did you bring the tobacco program into this 
controversy ¢ 

Mr. Burz. Because it is the best example I can think of, of a pro- 
gram that places the Department of Agriculture in the position of 
rationing poverty among the producers of America. 

The Cuarrman. Let me make one observation on that. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, after 3 years in office, has not criticized the 
tobacco program. The Secretary of Agriculture, after 3 years, has not 
criticized it and yet you come here and for the first time say you are 
rationing poverty in my part of the county. 

Does that mean that you are against the tobacco program which 
everyone knows has been well and successful ? 

You threw that into this dogfight just to get us scratched a little bit. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Poage didn’t ask you anything about tobacco. 

Mr. Butz. May I ask, Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Let us leave tobacco out of the dogfight and go on 
with something else. 

Mr. Butz. It is an excellent illustration. 

Mr. Poacer. I asked him to discuss what I was talking about. I am 
agreeing entirely with your philosophy that you have to keep these 
commodities competitive, but I also know—— 

Mr. Butz. May—— 

Mr. Poace. That you can destroy people by cutting their acreage so 
low that they cannot make a oh a with that. 

Let me read you a report signed by Mr. Morse, and it says that— 


as stated above, the bill does not provide means of substantially reducing— 





not of increasing— 


cotton production under the current acreage allotment program. We believe this 
must be done. 

If I understand the English language—— 

Mr. Butz. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. The Department of Agriculture believes—and I want 
Mr. Benson to confirm my statement, that that means that the Depart- 
ment believes that we should reduce, not increase, but that we should 
reduce the amount of cotton that our people can grow; and yet you tell 
us all about the tragedy of reducing cotton acreage—you tell us what 
a terrible tragedy we have gotten into by reducing acreage as much as 
we have and law awful it would be if we reduced it more. 
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I agree with you. But your Department says they want to reduce 
the support price on the one hand and to reduce the cotton acreage 
on the other hand. That just leaves us in the position where we 
cannot live. 

Mr. Burz. Will you yield for a moment? As long as we pursue 
a program that continues to rob our markets and continues to price 
this product into CCC where we have already 8 million bales. in Gov- 
ernment storage, we must keep our production under control. 

Mr. Poage, would you yield for a question to the chairman of the 
committee, if I may turn to tobacco once more? He did not like my 
reference to small acreage. I wonder how he would describe cutting 
it back to six-tenths of an acre of tobacco in better terms than “ration- 
Ing POTENT 

he CHarrman. The growers approved it 96 per cent, notwithstand- 
ing your views to the contrary. 

Mr. Poage. I am wondering rather than going on with the question 
of tobacco which is not involved and is not even in this legislation. 

Mr. Bass. Certainly, it is in this legislation. 

Mr. Poage. That we go back to cotton and just clarify the record. 

I think I could bring this along real fast if we can just get a few 
clear answers. Now if I misstate it, I want somebody at the table 
there to correct me. 

Secretary Benson. I will ask Mr. Morse to comment on that inas- 
much as he wrote the letter. 

Mr. Poagg. I didn’t ask for any comment. I was going to comment 
and see if you thought that I was commenting Sauae I haven’t 
commented yet. My comment is—— 

Secretary Benson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Poacr. My comment is that as late as February 8, 1956, the 
Department suggested in regard to a bill that would reduce the sup- 

ort price of cotton to 75 percent of parity and pay the farmer the 
Sifterence between 75 and 90 percent, that they objected on 2 grounds: 

First, that the bill would not provide any means of substantially 
reducing the current cotton acreage allotment which the Department 
believes must be done. 

And, second, that this system of compensatory payments would 
stimulate cotton production even to greater levels than are now being 
obtained since the producers would in effect be guaranteed returns 
of 90 percent of parity. 

So that I take it that you do not want the farmer to get 90 percent 
of parity and that you do want him to have to reduce his acreage still 
further. Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, for 3 years I have been saying as 
vigorously as I know how, if we continue to pursue a program of 
rigid supports above what supply and demand conditions will provide 
over the years, that eventually we will dry up markets, we will force 
further cuts on farmers, and we will reduce their income. 

That is exactly what has happened in the case of cotton. 

Mr. Poagz. When I tried to go along with you, when I tried to go 
along with you and make this cotton competitive, and to do the thing 
that you say you want to do; that is, guarantee that that farmer's 
income isn’t hurt. in the process—you say, no, we can’t do that, because 
we don’t believe that farmer ought to get 90 percent. That is what 
you say in here, is it not? 
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_Secretary Benson. I want the farmers to get every bit they pos- 
sibly can and still preserve markets, but if we destroy markets we are 
hurting the farmer. 

Mr. Poage. All right; let us find out how it changes your market, 
whether you are giving that farmer the difference between 90 and 75. 
The market is at 75. 

Mr. Morse. May I speak to the first of those points, Mr. Poage? 

As you know, Congress has set a minimum acreage below which we 
cannot go with cotton. 

Mr. Poage. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. An important feature of the soil bank is to get a fur- 
ther reduction, so that we can get the 8 million surplus bales sold out— 
so that we do not have the cost of carrying it and get it off of the cot- 
ton market and thus cut below the minimum which Cangress has set. 

That is an essential part of the soil bank—it is not an essential part 
of the bill to which you refer. 

Mr. Poace. It is not an essential part of the bill, but certainly there 
is no conflict. If we passed this bill we could just as easily pass the 
soil bank as we can without it. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Will you yield there? I don’t follow your state- 
ment. What other legislation do you need to sell cotton? You 
haven’t asked for more. 

Mr. Morse. No. If we create a vacuum in the cotton market or the 
wheat market—it all part of this soil bank proposal—and part of 
the cotton and part of the wheat that is now in the Government own- 
ership—in storage at public expense—can be fed back to meet the mar- 
ket demand and sold into the market. That is the way you reduce 
surpluses by a soil bank. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If you will pardon an interruption, you just stated 
that you had 8 million bales of cotton on hand and that you needed 
a lower price and wanted legislation in order to help dispose of the 
cotton—that is what I understood you to say- 

Mr. Morse. No; if I said that, I was misstating. 

Mr. Asernetruy. You indicated you needed something in order to 
dispose of it. 

Mr. Morse. The first point that you were reading from that opinion 
has to do with reducing the cotton acreage. We are stopped from 
reducing further than we have by the law of Congress. 

oa AsernetHy. I understand that. I did not want to complicate 
that. 

Mr. Morse. We have a minimum acreage for wheat also. So to get 
a further reduction in these acreages and still protect farmers in the 
process, the soil bank proposal is proposed as a mechanism for doing 
that. There is not that mechanism in your bill. 

Mr. Poace. In this bill there is the mechanism that the farmer will 
get 90 percent. 

Mr. Morse. I am speaking about reducing the production, Con- 
gressman Poage. 

Mr. Poaae. This bill does not have a thing in the world to do with 
the present law. It leaves it right where it is. If you can pass the 
soil bank bill this will not be in conflict. 

You seem to believe that it is well to pay the farmer a little bit—you 
are going to make your reduction—and you seem to think that you 
want to ameliorate it a little bit, but not very much, because you do 
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not want to ameliorate it back to the point where the man would still 
be getting 90 percent of income. 

Mr. Morse. Under a voluntary program a farmer who came in to 
reduce his cotton acreage would not come in unless he felt that his 
position 

Mr. Poace. He would not get the 90 percent income, no matter how 
many acres he put in. 

Mr. Morse. Would be improved over what he would have without 
coming into the program. 

Mr. Poace. You believe that the direction I am going is good but 
that I am going too far? You believe that 90 percent is too much 
for a farmer to have? 

Secretary Benson. We do not believe any such thing. I think he 
is entitled 

Mr. Poagr. How much do you think he should have? 

Secretary Benson. I think he should have 100 percent and I should 
like to have him have some more. If in doing it we destroy markets, 
then his income will be cut. 

Mr. Poace. How does this destroy markets? 

Secretary Benson. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. Poace. That is what we are talking about. 

Secretary Benson. I am talking about the support level. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Secretary, the support level under this bill drops 
to 75 percent. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Poaer. You or your assistants say that it is bad because you say 
that you ought to reduce cotton acres further and that it is bad to let 
the farmer get as much as 90 percent, not in the market place, but to 
get 90 percent anyhow. You are just against him having 90 percent. 

Secretary Benson. No, I am not. What this proposes, of course, 
is that you continue rigid acreage control and then make up the dif- 
ference in the market place with the cash payment. That is essentially 
the old Brannan plan, at least one-half of it. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. So isthe wool bill. You supported this 
part of the Brannan plan when it got into sheep’s clothes. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is bad because farmers don’t want to 
produce for Government bounty but for markets. 

Mr. Poacr. You think that this would not move the cotton then ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think we can move the cotton and still give the 
farmer greater freedom, and eventually increase his acreage rather 
than cut it back. 

Mr. Poser. I am just taking your figures when we took the 75 per- 
cent. Ithought you had figured it out that 75 percent would move the 
eotton. I think it will. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can move it without going to 75 
but we have got to do something on price, if we are going to move it. 

Mr. Poacge. I just wanted to agree with the Secretary that this is 
just like the Brannan plan for wool and very similar to the Brannan 
plan for sugar which I think was adopted long before Mr. Brannan 
came into the Government. 

The farmers of Utah have benefited from this sugar plan for a 
great many years. They are doing it today. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to comment briefly on that. 

74560—36—pt. 16 
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Mr. Poace. Surely. 

meres Benson. I do not have five cents invested in sugar or in 
wool. 

I had nothing whatever to do with the establishment of the sugar 
program. I did have a little to do with the establishment of the 
wool program. These commodities are not comparable. 

They are commodities produced in deficit quantities. 

Only a smal] portion of our market is provided by domestic pro- 
duction. The sugar and wool programs represented an effort to meet 
preven for special commodities, commodities on which the Congress 

ad determined that they were strategic items, particularly, in the 
case of wool. Congress set a goal of 300 million pounds of grease wool. 
We tried to work out a program best to achieve that goal. 

And if you are inferring that it is because of my friendship and 
closeness with the wool and sugar industries, I would just like to say 
that I have no special interest in those commodities. 

I have more friends, I guess, among the dairymen and the livestock 
people than I do among the sugar beet people and the wool producers. 
And yet I lowered the supports on dairy products. 

Some of these commodities have special problems and have been 
handled as such. 

Our only interest is to do the thing that is best for the respective 
commodity; that is the way we are looking at cotton today. 

The Cuairman. I do not believe Mr. Poage meant to impugn your 
motives but I want to point out these facts, that the President of the 
United States and you both approved the sugar bill which does sup- 
port sugar at more than 90 percent. 

You both opposed the Brannan plan for wool which we proposed 
in 1949 and it went out of this committee, which both Mr. Poage and 
I supported. 

We asked for extension of the sugar bill ‘with some modification. 

What you are trying to emphasize is that if 90 percent is good for 
wool ak sugar and tobacco, why is it not good for the other com- 
modities ? 

Secretary Benson. You have got a different situation. 

The Cuarman. At least, temporarily, in such a difficult situation. 

Secretary Benson. On these items, there is a deficit situation. The 
Congress has set goals for the production of them and it looks upon 
them as strategic items. 

That is entirely different. 

Mr. Poace. I want to say for myself that I had no intention of 
suggesting that you had any connection with ane ing. I referred 
to the Brannan plan for wool—and you are not Mr. Brannan—and 
the Brannan plan for sugar—and pointed out that it was adopted long 
before you came into the Government. I am not laying at your door, 
nor giving you the credit nor the blame for the sugar program nor 
the-wool program, for that matter, because I do not think you are con- 
nected with either industry. 

Ithink you have endorsed them both. 

I am not blaming you for that. I did, too, I am not blaming 
rom for it and please do not get the idea that I am trying to put any 

urden on you in connection with it. 

The sugar program was adopted about 20 years ago. 

Secretary Benson. I think it has been about that long. 
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Mr. Poace. It has been just about that long. And the wool pro- 
gram, as the chairman pointed out, was passed out of this committee 
while Mr. Brannan was Secretary of Agriculture, not while you were 
Secretary—I mean the original one. 

I am not laying any blame or special interest at your door. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Poace. I am merely saying that those two programs are quite 
similar to the program of which you spoke of rather contemptuously 
as the Brannan plan. 

And I am saying those two programs have worked and are work- 
ing, and some of the people who complained most bitterly about the 
Brannan plan will embrace it every time it comes up for their prod- 
ucts. I guess that is human nature everywhere. 

Secretary Benson. All I was pointing out is that the situation is 
not comparable at all for those commodities compared with com- 
modities of which we produce a surplus, or even to meet our own 
needs. 

Mr. Poage. I certainly will stop soon. I want to get back to the 
point that I started to discuss a long time ago; that is, this question 
of where did our tenants go under this soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Poage, we have already indicated that we 
are determined that the tenants shall be protected. The President 
made special mention of it in his message. . 

There is a provision in the bill ke more in the report that came 
out of the Senate committee. As we are given the responsibility for 
administering it, if and when it passes, it will be our determination 
to see that the tenant shares fully with the landlord in the same relation 
us he shares in the crops or the livestock. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Benson. I cannot give you any more assurance than that, 
that unless you want to try to spell it out in legal language in the bill. 

Mr. Poage. I think that we have got to spell it out in legal language. 
And I want to see the language before I vote for it. I do not want to 
accept a pig ina poke. I want to know about these tenants, because 
they are American citizens. They have rights. And they are en- 
titled to be treated as first-class citizens, and so far as I am concerned, 
T want to see that they are protected. 

I believe that President Roosevelt used almost exactly the same 
words that President Eisenhower used in regard to the protection of 
tenants. In 1933, I believe, or maybe 1934, President Roosevelt sent 
a message up here, in which he said that the rights of tenants must be 

rotected, in almost the identical words as those used in Président 
isenhower’s message. 

I am sure that both of them had the highest intentions and good 
will for the tenants. 

Secretary Benson. I feel just as you do, Mr. Poage. If it is the 
feeling of the Congress that it should be spelled out in detail, I will 
not object whatever. But we have felt that from the standpoint of 
administration, that this probably would suffice. If you think it does 
not suffice, I would have no objection to your spelling it out in the 
legislation. 

r. Poacr. The trouble is that I have tried. 

Secretary Benson. It will be difficult to do. 

Mr. Poace. I have tried for 20 years to spell it out. 
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Secretary Benson. It is not easy. 

Mr. Poacer. I was just wondering if you have an answer. I do not 
have it. We have to put it in the Dill or you have got to spell it out. 
I : et to spell it out, you can give us the spelling before we pass 
the bill. 

Secretary Benson. We think that this is sufficient and that is the 
best way to meet it. 

Mr. Poace. This cannot be what you will use. 

Secretary Benson. No; it isnot what we will use. We have to write 
regulations and directions to the State and county committees for the 
administration of it. That we will do. We think that is more prac- 
tical than to spell it out in detail in the legislation. 

Mr. Poaeer. I want to point out that it is my recollection—I think 
I am correct—you can correct me if I am wrong—that is one of the 
very reasons that you gave for turning down the bill that Mr. Andersen 
introduced was that it did not adequately protect the rights of tenants 
and it would be a very involved and complicated process to do so. 

Secretary Benson. That may be true of that bill, but I do not know. 
This statement placed a very serious obligation on the administrator 
of this law, and he could not do otherwise than to protect the tenants. 

Mr. Poaer. That bill had in it almost exactly those words. It 
picked them out of the old law—picked out the same wording. 

None of us has been able to come up with an adequate formula. 

Secretary Benson. It is hard to spell it out and make it cover every 
tenant-landlord relationship. 

Mr. Poace. Would you say that the landlord should receive simply 
the percentage that his rental contract calls for? If you are going 
to give me $40 an acre for cotton land, and I have a contract with the 
tenant whereby he gets three-fourths of this, and he does through my 
part of the country—should he get $30 an acre ? 

Secretary Benson. No; it should be on a fair and equitable basis, 
according to their contract. 

Mr. Poage. That is the way the contract is written. You do not 
think that you would get much cotton land in the reserve in that way, 
do you? 

Secretary Benson. I think this covers it. 

Compensation is to be divided among interested landlords and tenants on 
the ‘farms in the same proportion as they would have ‘shared in the ‘crep ‘Mm the 
absence of an acreage reserve program, unless the division on another basis is 
agreed upon by landlordsvand: tenants and their agreement is approved by the 
county committee in accordance with the standards prescribed by the State 
committee. 

Would not this cover it? 

Mr. Poage. I don’t deny that you are sincerely interested in the 
tenants, but I think it also shows that you simply do not know a thing 
in the world about the way tenants operate in our part of the world, 
because there is not a landlord in the world but that can get any kind 
of an agreement that he wants out of the tenant. What can the tenant 
do about it? These landlords cut him off—he either signs or else. 

Secretary Benson. The tenant has to approve it, the committee has 
to approve it, a committee of farmers has to approve it. 

Mr. Poage. The tenant has to approve it or he gets off the farm. 
What else can he do? 

Secretary Benson. The State committee will set up the standards. 
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Mr. Poagce. What kind of standards? 

Secretary ‘Benson. The standards that will fit in the area. They 
are farmers, they are representative farmers. 

Mr. Poace. The State committee could put up a standard and say 
that the tenants should get the same percentage of the Government 
payments that the rental contract calls for. And that would be some- 
thing firm, but you would not get any land if you did that, because 
the landlord would lose money. 

Secretary Benson. Do you not think that the farmers in that part 
of the country know how things operate? They are on the com- 
mittees ? 

Mr. Poace. They do not know how to write this. At least, they 
did not know it in 1937, and I do not think they have learned since. 

Secretary Benson. It would be my feeling that they should be 
given enough leeway to meet this situation, according to their local 
circumstances. 

Mr. Poacs. The minute you give leeway, you get in an area where 
a few big landlords control, and the tenant has not a chance in the 
world because he has got to accept those terms or he does not get a 
farm. You can call it blacklisting or anything else you want to, 
but if he is going to keep a farm he is to accept that landlord’s con- 
tract, whatever the landlord offers him. 

Secretary Benson. If that is what the landlord is doing, then we 
could easily refuse to enter into the contract. 

Mr. Poace. You do not think the local committee is going to do 
that, do you? Your local committee is made up of the same men. 

Secretary Benson. I think that if this program works effectively, 
the local committees have got to have a lot of authority. 

Mr. Poaey. They will be made up of the same men who are doing 
that. 

Secretary Benson. They will be made up of their neighbors. 

Mr. Poage. They are going to be made up of the very men. 

Secretary Benson. They are the best people to do the policing, and 
not. the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. How many tenants on those local committees? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the farmers elect them. 

Mr. Poaeer. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. If they want to elect tenants, they can. I as- 
sume they would be mostly landlords—mostly owners. 

Mr. Poser. Mostly owners. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Again, if you want to write out the de- 
tails in the law, I have no objection personally. 

Mr. Bass. I just want to inject this question. I certainly hope 
it is not the Secretary’s intention that the tobacco farmers of America 
will not participate in this program. 

Secretary Benson. In the soil bank, you mean? 

Mr. Bass. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. They will be permitted to participate. 

Mr. Bass. Well. good, cileee many of us in areas that raise to- 


bacco—many of us would violently oppose this program as spelled 
out unless there was some way for the small tobacco farmer and other 
farmers who are raising basic commodities on a high dollar value, 
and small-acre basis, to enter into the program. 

Mr. Poaer. Let us see when he got in. 
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Secretary Benson. The tobacco farmer enters into the conservation 
part of it. 

Mr. Bass. It is our full intention, some of us in the tobacco area, 
to amend that to let him in on the acreage reserve program. We hope 
we can do that. 

Mr. Poace. You recommended that Congress consider this plan 
for wheat and so forth? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We did recommend that. 

Mr. Poacr. Tobacco is not in the program advanced by the Sec- 
retary. I did not say that it ought ike out. I expressed an opinion 
that the way it was presented to us this morning, it is out. 

Secretary Benson. It is in the conservation reserve part. It is not 
in the acreage reserve part, as we submitted it here. 

Mr. Poage. I think we should put it in. We also ought to put 
peanuts in. 

Mr. Bass. I agree. 

Mr. Poacr. There is nobody in worse shape than the peanut farmer. 

Mr. Bass. I think that all should be in. 

The Cuarmman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I will ask whether you will please 
tell us what you expect, or how you expect to divide the amount of 
money—how you propose to divide it among the landlord. and the 
tenant and the producers of the various crops. If tobacco is to par- 
ticipate in the soil-bank program, the tobacco farmer must know before 
planting time, or should know how much per acre you propose to pay 
him to retire his tobacco below his alloted acres. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Morse will comment on that. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I come back to the fact that most land 
is owner-operated. We would not encounter tenant problems on most 
farms in the United States. 

The program would be on a voluntary basis. Where the problem 
of reduction of the size of operation, where tenants are involved, it 
may be too complicated to work out a division of the income, on a basis 
that that is satisfactory between landlord and tenant. As the Secre- 
tary has pointed out, any arrangement would be approved and under 
the regulation by the local committee, the neighbors who operate the 
program. I do not know that there could be any advance breakdown 
between landlord and tenant of the proposed payments. Particularly, 
in the first year, many rented farms might not be in the program. 

We would get the soil-bank acreage in various locations. The pro- 
gram would be offered nationally. In some areas where farmers have 
well-established programs, livestock programs operating under well- 
integrated programs, we would assume that many farmers would say, 
“T prefer to keep right on with my present ees. 

On other farms the operators will put a substantial acreage into the 
program. 

We ought to be in a position in adminjstering this program so as to 
make adjustments to farms. The size and shape of the fields, as well 
as soil fertility, would be factors. For many reasons we feel that is 
approached on a voluntary basis, we can work it out to the satisfaction 
of farmers. 

The Cuarrman. Assuming that it will be ee on a voluntary 
basis, which you reported in July, that is, the bill which put it on a 
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voluntary basis, you commented at that time and said that average 
payment per acre for the basic crops, based on 25 percent of avera 
yield—not 100 percent of the average yield, but 25 percent of the 
average yield—and assuming present price-support levels, it is esti- 
mated that it will be $17.90 for corn in the commercial area, $22.03 for 
cotton, $27.76 for rice, $140 for tobacco, and $7.62 for wheat. You 
said : 

These payments might be attractive on the less productive farms and would 
further the needed conservation of such farms. On the other hand, such pay- 
ments would not be large enough to secure participation on these farms which 
are more likely to contribute to surplus supplies. 

If in July you could make those estimates and tell me then on 25 
percent of the average yield, the payment under that bill would have 
been $140, and now at 100 percent it is less, what I think we ought to 
know, and know now, is what do you contemplate paying to the 
tobatco farmer, and how do you ‘pad to pay him / 

Mr. Morse. I am sorry; I thought that you said that the division 
was between landlord and tenant and involved the allocation of the 
money between them. 

The CuHarmman. That is involved in this. Before you answer, let 
me tell you this. The yield per acre varies widely. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Some people produce 2,000 and 2,500 pounds per 
acre and others produce 1,200 and 1,000 pounds per acre. When you 
put it on a per acre basis. 

The reason I bring this up is, I am not just trying to throw stum- 
bling blocks in the way, if this bill worked, nothing on earth would 
make me happier. 

I am ready to give the soil bank, if I can be convinced that it will 
work. 

You told me in July that it would not work. 

hy in February I am trying to figure out how it can be made to 
work. 

Mr. Morse. The soil bank that we are talking about, and the pro- 
gram we are talking about, is not the soil bank proposed in the 
Anderson bill. 

The CuarrMan. What are you talking about ? 

Under the one that you are talking about, I am a poor tobacco 
farmer. I do not produce these huge yields. You cannot afford to 
pay me as much to take out an acre as you could somebody else who 
produced twice as much as I do. 

Just how on earth could it possibly work? I do not understand it. 
I would like you to explain it to me. I must understand it before I 
will be able to approve it. 

Mr. Morse. We did not recommend this program for most tobacco. 

The Cuarman. All right, then we will eliminate tobacco, and let 
me go to cotton. I am still a poor cotton farmer. I cannot produce 
much cotton, as much as they can in California, and they can produce 
more per acre in California than I can, on the best farm in my county. 

Secretary Benson. We have several illustrations set up on this very 
point. Obviously, the land will vary in its productivity from farm 
to farm, and the payments will have to relate to.the production on 
the given farm. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. How are you going to determine my farm against 
yours, as against Mr. Bass’ and so on ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We already have the figures for the average 
production ; aed acre of these basic crops in the county offices. They 
vary from farm to farm, and they vary from a part of the farm to 
another part of the farm. 

The committee will have to take that into consideration in deter- 
mining what the payments shall be for the particular farm. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Will your committee make the determination as 
to the average per acre yield of my farm? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is my understanding, the committee 
will make it. 

They have the records. We will have some supervision, naturally, 
but the responsibility will be down there with the committee the same 
as it is now on the other programs which are in operation. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Will you be sure to tell them that I do not have 
anything to do with that. 

We were speaking of cotton. Who knows how many bales a 
farmer has grown on a certain farm ? 

Mr. Morsz. From his average production records and—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Who does he turn that record in to? 

Mr. Morse. It is in the county office; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. I think that you will find—— 

Mr. Anernetuy. Wait a minute; he is talking about acres. 

Mr. Bass. They have no individual yield records. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Morse. The people in the Department have assumed that your 
farmer comes into the local office and he wants to put part of his 
cotton acreage into the soil bank. In the meantime, the cotton yield 
has been down from State, to county, to community, and then to the 
individual farms. So they say to this farmer, “The rate of payment 
on the average cottonland that you plant to cotton will be about so 
much per acre.” Of course, the farmer would have his cotton in your 
area on his best land 

Mr. Asernetuy. Maybe. 

Mr. Morse. Because it is the highest profit crop. 

Mr. Anernetuy. He might disagree with that. 

Mr. Morssz. If he says, “I can make more growing cotton,” they 
will say, “That is the thing for you to do; continue to grow cotton. 

His neighbor may say, “Fine, F cea rather be sure of that income. 
I do not want to worry about boll weevil or drought or anything 
else.” And in a good many instances I think the banker will say, 
“Now you better take a good look at this, you have some obligations 
to pay. Here is certain income on part of your operation.” 

The farmer himself in the handling of his finances, and in planning 
his finances, will take into consideration that here is income insurance 
on this part of his land. Regardless of the outcome of his crops, he 
is assured of certain money under this program. 

Mr. Poacer. Just one little point that I want to clear up. Regard- 
less of your good intentions, the soil bank puts most of the money 
that is paid out in the hands of larger and more prosperous farmers, 
for 2 or 3 reasons. 

In the first place, they generally own the best land. I think that 
is generally true the Nation over. They operate units where there 
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can be substantial savings made by reducing their expenses because 
all of their operations involve cash outlays. That is, they employ 
hired labor, they buy a definite amount of machinery per acre. 

If I am farming five sections of wheat on the plains of Texas, 
I can let one of those sections lay out and make a cobengllid savings 
in the cost of operating. I probably would not have to buy another 
combine. I certainly would not have to employ as many people, but 
if I am over in the piney woods section of Texas, growing cotton 
on a sandy hill, and I have 5 acres instead of 5 sections, I cannot 
rent you one of those acres, even if you pay me 50 percent of the value 
of the cotton, because I do not save one penny in labor, because me 
and my family, they would say, do the work. They do not hire any 
labor. They do not buy any new machinery. 

So there is no saving at all when I let one of those acres lay out. 
And I lose the gross from that acre. 

Whereas that commercial farmer loses nothing except his profits. 

Consequently, he can make a substantial profit on leasing to you 
land at a much lower figure than that small farmer can, is that not 
true? 

Secretary Brnson. It may be that that small farmer would want 
to put his entire acreage in the soil bank for a period of time. 

Mr. Poace. It might be, it might be, but he cannot stay in farming 
if he does. 

Secretary Benson. But he has got to look at the question of keeping 
an economic unit, that is true. There will be some farms that will 
not want to cut into the acreage. They may want to put the whole 
acreage in the soil bank. That could be done. 

Mr. Poagr. When you get down into my part of the country, when 
you get the man down there, well, when you get him below 40 acres 
on wheat : 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. He can grow 40 acres as cheaply as he can grow 30 
acres. So he makes no savings. It is true that if he doubled that and 
grew 80 acres, it would increase his cost. You reach a point below 
which there is not any savings. 

Secretary Benson. I agree. That is true, and it will vary by the 
type of farming areas—the size of the economic unit. So it has to be 
flexible enough so every farmer can put a small proportion of his 
acreage, or all of it, or one-half of it, as he chooses. ° 

Mr. Poage. What would you say, Mr. Secretary, to giving a higher 
rental on the first 5 acres or the first 10 acres, that a man puts in, than 
vou give on a thousand acres? 

Secretary Benson. The purpose is to do this as quickly as we can 
with safety and cut the production back. It is a temporary program 
to meet an emergency. 

Mr. Poace, It is just a question of whether you think that the little 
man should have something, not simply for cutting back production 
but something for being there as a farmer. TI believe we ought to have 
those farmers. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can approach that through the low- 
income farm program, rather thay make it a blanket program clear 
across the Nation. The incentive must be high enough to get him to 
take the acreage cut. 

Mr. Bass. There is the key. There is the key to it. 
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Secretary Benson. It will have to vary because the land varies. 

Mr. Bass. There is the key to your whole soil-bank program. If 
you can work that out, you will have success. 

Secretary Benson. We must work it out; if we do not, we will not 
have participation. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poage yields. 

Mr. Hope? 

Mr. Hope. I think that there is a great deal in what Mr. Poage says. 
Everywhere you are going to find small farmers, as well as large farm- 
ers, who, for some reason or another, will not come in. However, I 
do not believe that it necessarily follows that those farmers will not 
get some benefit from the program if it is a success and brings about 
a reduction. They will share in the success of the program, in the 
reduction of the surplus. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horr. They will all get some benefit. 

Secretary Benson. They will get the benefit in the market vlace, 
that is right. 

The Coarmman. Mr. Andresen ? 

Mr. Anpresen. The time is getting short. I know we are going to 
adjourn at 5 o’clock. 

During my time on this committee, since the days of the old MeNary- 
Haugen Till I and other members of the committee have religiously 
tried to keep politics away from farm legislation. I believe that is 
the way it should be. 

Secretary Benson. So do I. 

Mr. AnpresEn. That is the way I am going to conduct myself in 
this deliberation. 

I can see good possibilities for the success of the soil-bank program 
provided it is properly administered and providing you have good 
cooperation on the part of the producers to make it work. 

I am somewhat confused on some of the things that have gone on 
here heretofore, and now. 

As I understand it, cotton for last year had 90 percent of parity 
support. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpresen. Together with tobacco? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. And peanuts? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. We had nearly 50-percent increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton last year? 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Mr. Anpresen. Was that due to the 90-percent supports which you 
fixed, or was it due to the elements over which you had no contro] 

Secretary Benson. Well, I presume it was due to both. The ele- 
ments were a big factor last year in the production of all crops. 

Mr. Anpresen. If it was due to both, and partly due to the 90-per- 
cent supports, why did you fix cotton at 90-percent supports when you 
could have brought it down to 8214 percent ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think probably with the supply situation as it 
was, and with the set-aside, that if we followed these indicators and 
the guidelines given by Congress the result is directed at 90 percent. 
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I think that is correct, Congressman, and we could have lowered it 
had it not been for the set-aside. 

Mr. AnpresEen. Then the set-aside which you recommended was 
what saved 90-percent parity for cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we recommended the set-aside in order 
that these adjustments could be made more easily and less abruptly. 

Mr. AnpreseN. How much of a factor did the 90 percent of parity 
make up in the increased production ? 

Secretary Benson. That would be very difficult to say. I do not 
know whether Mr. Butz’ studies point that up. It would be very 
hard to get at. It would just be a guess. e have not tried to 
measure what percentage. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It was argued here a couple of years ago that if 
the price supports would be reduced, it would automatically reduce 
the price of the commodity, and that there would be a decrease in pro- 
duction. When you ordered the reduction in the support price on 
dairy products from 90 to 75 percent, we find this year that under 75 

reent we will have the highest production of milk that we have ever 

ad in the history of this country. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think you will find that the rate of in- 
crease in production has been greatly diminished in the last couple 
of years in dairying. There has been a trend upward, and we should 
have a trend upward because our population is increasing. We hope 
the per capita consumption is increasing too. 

r. ANDRESEN. But from the Department we find that the produc- 
tion of milk will be over 126 billion pounds this year, the largest we 
have had, and with no material increase in milk cows. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there have been other factors, as you 
know. 

In the first place, we have had a very favorable milk feed ratio, 
which has been encouraging to dairymen. I think their efficiency 
has increased a little, also. They have done some culling, as you 
know, have culled out some of the lower producers. Also feed crops 
have been abundant. Those have been factors. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Well, the theory of the economists is to the effect 
that if you were to reduce the price, it would reduce production, 
That has not worked out with dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. I think production would have been much 
higher had it not been for the reduction we made in the support level. 
The rate has been slowed down. We have a better balance in our 
dairy situation today than we have had before. 

Mr. Anvresen. Of course, you have been able to get rid of some of 
the surplus dairy products because of laws enacted by Congress. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that has helped, and then the dairy indus- 
try has carried on a very effective promotional program. 

Mr, Anpresen. That is true. 

Now outside of the surplus milk school program, do you recommend 
anything else for dairy products to be included in this legislation ? 

retary Benson. The brucellosis program, I think, has already 
cleared the committee. 

Mr. AnpresEN. That is not in this program. 

Secretary Benson. That is not. We think probably this broadening 
of authority for surplus disposal will help—there may be some dairy 
products that would move under that broadened authority. We are 
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now moving surpluses under Public Law 480. As you know, it covers 

uite a lot of dairy products. There might be some opportunity 
there to move some into additional countries if the authority was 
broadened. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. You recommend the continuation of the special 
school program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes; with an increase of 50 percent in funds 
allocated for each of the next 2 years. 

Mr. AnpreseN. That is in harmony with what the committee did 
last year with that provision in it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Anpresen. How do you feel about the continuation of the 
brucellosis program ? 

Secretary Benson. It should be continued. I think that we recom- 
mended it. 

Mr. Anpresen. What is the position of the Department in using 
our surplus dairy products to feed American soldiers ? 

Secretary Benson. It is favorable. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You are for that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr, AnpreEsen. And for giving the surplus food or the dairy prod- 
ucts to disabled veterans in hospitals? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Dr. Butz can confirm this—I think that 
is being done now. 

Mr. Butz. Surplus dairy products are being made available to 
veterans’ hospitals as well as to our armed services. 

Mr. AnpresEN. As I understand you, you favor the continuation 
of existing laws dealing with dairy products? 

Secretary Benson. I do, sir. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Do you have any additional recommendation to 
make on dairy products? 

Secretary Benson. I think not. In addition to those things you 
have already mentioned—the extension of the school milk program, 
the enlargement of that, the brucellosis program—I think that the 
soil-bank program will be of some help to the dairy industry—cer- 
tainly in many places. 

Mr. AnpresEN. Do you think what this committee in what it has 
approved for dairy products has worked out quite satisfactory ? 

ecretary Benson. You are referring to the school milk program 
particularly ? 

Mr. Anpresen. Feeding the surpluses to soldiers and the veterans, 
the hospitals and needy people, and all of that? 

Secretary Benson. I think it has worked out quite well. 

Mr. Anpresen. And the brucellosis program ‘ 

Secretary Benson. It has worked out well. 

The Cuamman. Did all of those programs that you mentioned 
originate right in this committee room ? 

Mr. Anopresen. All of them originated in this committee room, 
because you will recollect that I asked you several times in the past 
years whether or not you had any recommendations to make for dairy 
products, and you agreed with what the committee had approved. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think the programs have worked out 
quite well. 

Mr. Anpresen. Thank you for that. 
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I had a letter the other day from a farmer who had an 80-acre corn 
allotment in 1955. He produced 80 bushels to the acre. He was in- 
clined to favor the soil-bank proposal and to take out 20 acres of his 
corn production. But. he said, “What 1 can do with the other 60 acres 
is to put in my corn a little closer, drill it in a little closer, apply more 
fertilizer,” and he said, “I will raise as much corn on the 60 acres as I 
did on the 80 acres in 1955.” 

Does this legislation contemplate any program at all to limit the 
application of fertilizer and customary corn practices? 

ecretary Benson. I hope that we do not get to the point that we 
regulate the width of the rows and how much fertilizer the farmer can 
puton. I think we have demonstrated pretty well that you do not con- 
tral overall protnoken by controlling acres and permitting farmers to 
grow somet 
well proven. 

However, while there will be some of that, I think the very fact that 
the farmer is getting from those acres he puts in the acreage reserve 
as much as he normally gets, possibly a little more, that there may not 
be the incentive to intensify cultivation, plant the rows closer together, 
and put more fertilizer on, as there might be if he was not getting 
anything from the acres he takes out. There may be some of it—I 
assume that—but I do not think we ought to attempt to police to the 
point that we place prohibitions against his adging fertilizer or plant- 
ing the rows closer together, if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. Anpresen. We had a group here the other day that were advo- 
cating three times as much fertilizer per acre as we were customarily 
using. If such a practice would go into operation, you would defeat the 
soil-bank program. 

Secretary Benson. That is conceivable, if it were done wholesale 
everywhere. At least, it would defeat it in part. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman, it is now 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Lovee. Will you yield for one question? 

Mr. AnpreseENn. I yield for one question. 

Mr. Lovre. This corn program really intrigues me. Is this a 1-year 
program ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, assume that the program would 
continue until we get production and supply pretty well in balance. 
We would not want to continue it beyond that. We look upon it as a 
temporary program, to get these surpluses out. 

Mr. Lovre. Would you contemplate taking corn out of the basics— 
it would not be designated as a basic commodity any more? 

Secretary Benson. I had not thought about that particularly. I 
see no reason why it cannot be left as a basic commodity for the pur- 
poses of description and legislation. But we are recommending taking 
off the aaa and putting supports on a discretionary basis, and 
permitting all corn farmers to enter into the program. 

Mr. Lovre. Would the 81 percent—would that continue into 1957. 
and so long as the program is needed ? 

Secretary Benson. No; not necessarily. We would announce those 
supports from year to year, as we do on other feed grains. 

Mr. Lover. Then it could go down to 75 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Or it could go up. 

Mr. Lovers. It could go up? 

Secretary Benson. Depending on the situation. 


ing on those diverted acres. I think that has been pretty 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you, as the chair- 
man of the committee, to please have prepared and put in the form 
of a bill your entire proposal—all of them—and to give us the details 
of the program. I think that this discussion here has really indicated 
that the situation is rather confusing. I am frank to say to you now 
that if I accepted your program as it has been presented, in the light 
of this discussion, I would not know whether my farmers would have 
Santa Claus by the beard or a bear by the tail. I think that we should 
spell it out, so that we will know exactly what the program is going 
to be and what the farmers are going to receive, if they are called upon 
to comply. 

Will you give us something by early next week ? 

Secretary Benson. Most of the recommendations are in the Hill bill 
or in other bills. Some of the minor ones we will bring together and 
provide you with the legal language that will cover the whole thing. 
eg will also provide tabes and illustrations of how the thing will 
work. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Put it all together for us. 

Secretary Benson. We will bring it to you. We have it ready now. 

The Cuarrman. If you could have it tomorrow, that would be fine. 
If not, Thursday or Friday. 

Secretary Benson. We have got all of the examples in mimeo- 
graphed form now. We could aa it up immediately. The other 
may take just a little longer. We will get right at it. 


Mr. Anernetuy. I would just like to add to what the chairman said. 
You hear all about the President’s program. A lot of people write 
me about the President’s program. And the President’s program, so 
far as we know up until now, is simply in the form of the Presidential 


message and not in the form of a bill. I am unable to tell anyone 
what the President is for. I see it in the newspapers. I have not 
seen a bill. 

Secretary Benson. It is in the Hill bill. 

Mr. Asernetuy. No, no; it is not all in there. You have made a 
recommendation here that there be a ceiling on the quantity of price 
supports. 

Secretary Benson. That is not a firm recommendation. That was 
the recommendation for the study of the Con , Mr. Abernethy. 
The firm recommendations I think are in the Hill bill. 

The Cuamman. One thing is not in the Hill bill. 

Secretary Benson. What is that? 

The Cuarman. That is 90 percent of price supports for the basics. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir; we do not recommend it, because we 
want to help the farmers. [Applause.] 

The Cuarrman. The committee will adjourn now until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., on Wedneadany, February 22, 1956.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1956 


Hovusp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, at 10 a. m., in the committee room of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Cuatrman. The committee will please be in order. 

Is Mr. Hughes, the creo of the National Wheat Growers 
Association, in the room 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hope has asked that you be 
heard now. Do you mind waiting, Mr. Morse and Mr. Butz? 

Mr. Hueues. It is perfectly all right with me if they want to pro- 
ceed. It is up to the committee. 

The Cuatmman. I thought you were eager to finish and leave. 

Mr. Hueues. It will be all right if I can be heard this morning. 

The Cuatrman. If you are heard before noon ? 

Mr. Hueues. That is all right. 

The Cuamrman. You may be heard before noon. We will proceed. 

Mr. Morse, I would like to ask a few more questions. We received 
this background material from the Department. It has been handed 
tome, I have not had an opportunity to look it over carefully. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY; EARL 
L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY; ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; EDWARD M. SHULMAN, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; 
0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AMS; AND ROBERT P. BEACH, 
CSS, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. This is in keeping with your request for 
further information explaining the program. This is an indication 
of the procedure that has been worked out by the folks who would 
have the responsibility for putting the program into effect. As it 
indicates, we are in the process of checking in the field on these 
tentative proposals, 

On the lower part of page 3 is the statement on landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship which was ‘hak tet the record by the Secretary yesterday. 

In the back part are illustrations drawn from actual statistics in 
different counties and different locations. All of this is purely illustra- 
tive and, as I have indicated, tentative. 
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We are pressing forward work by the committees in the Depart- 
ment, and have gone to the field for checking with local committees 
and State committees so as to be as far along as possible in the 
administrative procedures that would be required in the event..there~ 
is such legislation. 

In connection with such programs—and I know the committee is 
fully aware of it—we have very extensive administrative procedures 
that must be adopted as guides'to the administration of any program 
as extensive as this. We are pressing that work while legislation is 
under consideration. 

The Cuarrman. I remember when we started on the crop-insurance 
program that it was necessary to obtain detailed information regard- 
ing just about every farm in every county in which the program was 
started. I am wondering about that. Yesterday the statement was 
made that all this vital information was readily available in the 
county offices. I doubt that very much, and I would like to ask a few 
more questions about that. 

Do you have in the county office all of the information which will 
be needed with regard to the yield on any particular farm which 
might participate ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we would feel we would have most of what. would 
be needed to get into operation. I call your attention to page 1, the 
one back of the title page, item d, community committeemen. This 
is in reference to the acreage reserve. 


Community committeemen establish a normal vield for each farm in the 
community which grows the allotment crop concerned. Each such farm will be 
placed in 1 of 5 or 7 yield categories, ranging above and below the community 
average. Adjustment procedures will be used to line yields with community 


average. 


And then the parenthetic statement is what I wanted you to note 
especially : 

Up to this point everything can be done in the county office and will move 
rapidly. 

The Crarrman. I can agree to that and accept that as it is pre- 
sented here, but that does not mean information is available. It says 
the county committee will establish it. I do not argue for one moment 
that it cannot be done. What I am thinking about is the time factor 
involved. 

We are now approaching planting time, the spring of the year. 
Within a matter of a week or 10 days they will be planting crops. 
They are already planting them, for that matter, in the southern 
part of the country. 

You said each committee would establish it. We went through this 
same procedure when we embarked upon the acreage allotments and 
marketing quota program. 

Mr. Morse. This is a statistical job, as Mr. Beach tells me here, in 
which the figures can be broken down for national, State, and county 
figures. We are working with them all the time. It can be done very 

rapidly. Then at the county level, as this shows, the community 
committeemen would pick up the work and it would go very rapidly. 

The Carman. T can agree with that, that you can establish the 
national yield and you can establish the State ‘yield and maybe the 
county yield. 
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Mr. Morsr. The county yields. 

The CuHarrMan. When you talk to an individual farmer, and come 
out to my farm and say, “Here is what we establish for your farm,” 
then you have to accord the landowner a right to be heard. There is 
an enormous amount of detail work involved in this program, like 
there was when we started the acreage allotment program. When we 
first started the acreage allotment program we had a procedure set 
up so that the farmer could come in and present evidence showing his 
yields and he was heard by the committee, and he could even appeal to 
another committee and have it reviewed. We had all sorts of con- 
troversies. As the progrzm went on it developed, and acreage allot- 
ments were established, and now you never hear much about it. When 
I go home now I never hear any complaints about acreage allotments 
in the tobaceo program or cotton program, except those last year or 
the year before last. I think it was the year beforg last when we put 
the cotton acreage controls on and we had the 5-acre minimum in the 
law. We found it could not possibly work, because if you gave every- 
body 5 acres you had nothing left for the man with over 5 acres. 

I am wondering about this. If Congress could pass the bill this 
morning and turn it over to you as administrators, it seems to me you 
would become so involved it would not be possible for you to get 
anything in operation this year. 

Mr. Morse. That is not the view of the Department. It would not 
be our view. We have drawn on the experience of the men who have 
to operate our present program and have all these years of back- 
ground and experience. 

There is a difference between what you are discussing and this, and 
it is a very major and real difference. 


I would invite your attention to item (e) on this same page: 
Individual farmers will be invited to offer land for the acreage reserve— 


We are not going to force them. 
Mr. AserNetuy. From what page are you reading ? 


Mr. Morse. The first page, rig 

Mr. AnerNnetuy. I see. 

Mr. Morse. Farmers are not going to be forced to come into this 
program. According to our recommendations they will be invited to 
Offer land. They will say: 

“If I give you part of my cotton land or part of my wheatland, some 
that. I otherwise would plant to wheat or cotton, what would I receive 
by way of compensation ?” 

His neighbors, the community and county committeemen, would 
say: “Your compensation would fall at about this level—so much an 
acre,” and he would either say: “Well, fine; I believe I want to partici- 
paws or, “I am not interested,” and that would settle it. There would 

no coercion and no effort to force him into the program. It would 
depend upon his individual farm situation and the type of program he 
is operating. 

The Cuarrman. The very item (¢) I think substantiates my theory, 
because you have this language: 


With the possible exception of the first year— 


This is the first year, 1956. It will soon be the first of March. You 
say that they could be quoted a dollar figure per acre for typical land 


74560—656—»pt. 1——-7 


t back of the title page. 
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for the allotment crop on the farm. .With the possible exception of the 
first year, farmers should indicate their intention to participate prior 
to planting time. Planting time is so close at hand I do not see how a 
farmer could possibly indicate anything in 1956 that would be required 
of him to participate in this program. 

Mr. Morse. The planting time for a number of crops in many areas 
is still quite some weeks ahead of us. 

The Cuarrman. That is true, too. Suppose you go ahead with your 
program and a part of the farmers in this country are left out, those 
who are planting now, next week, and so on. They will say to us in 
the middle of the year: “You started this program so late we could 
not get into it.” 

I want you to understand this, and I want to say this for your ben- 
efit and the benefit of everybody else: I am definitely not unfriendl 
to the soil bank idea. I have supported what I thought was the soil 
bank for many, many years, going back to 1934, as I pointed out yes- 
terday. We spent $637 million building up the soil fertility of the 
country with the idea of improving our farmlands for future genera- 
tions. Year after year we have done that. Every man on this com- 
mittee, I think, has voted for increased amounts. At times when you 
would ask $175 million we would give you $250 million. I am willing 
to go to a billion dollars or whatever is necessary. I am thinking about 
the difficulties involved in administering this program. I think you 
have oversimplified it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Will the chairman yield to me for information ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. Avernetuy. Mr. Secretary, under this program it is definitely 
possible and proper that every farm in every county, if this is worked 
down to each individual farm, as you say it will be, will draw a dif- 
ferent sized check for cooperating with the acreage reserve ? 

Mr. Morse. They would tend to fall into categories. It is true that 
we would expect to compensate them into keeping with the productivity 
of the land which they put in the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not being critical; I am just trying to find 
out. 

Mr. Morse. I know, Mr. Co an. 

Mr. Aspernetuy. I want to Lnow what we will have to live with. 

Mr. Morse. That is right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. We are going to have to live with it. It is not 
going to be Mr. Benson and Mr. Morse; it is going to be Tom Aber- 
nethy and Harold Cooley, and so on. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Axsernetuy. It is defintiely a fact that the checks which will 
go to these farmers will all be in different amounts, because you plan 
to determine the yield on each farm and pay them in accordance with 
the yield on that farm. 

r. Morsg. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Morse, I am trying to be constructive about 
it. Out in California, for instance, 1 acre of cotton Jand would produce 
far more than it would in my district. Here is a farmer who is ad- 
vised in North Carolina that he can get $40 an acre, and a farmer in 
California would get $140 an acre. I am using rough figures. 

Mr. Morse. Right. 
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The Cuarrman. That is calculated to make the man in North Caro- 
lina feel that his Government is mistreating him, and he will ask 
you: “Why are you paying $140 in California and only $40 in North 
Carolina?” 

Mr. Morse. The answer, Mr. Congressman—and I think it comes 
back to your question, Mr. Abernethy—is that they all get different 
sized checks now. They grow cotton in your area. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is true. 

Mr. Morse. What they get from the Government when they take a 
loan and eventully turn their cotton over is a different sized check on 
every farm, depending on what they grow. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Their answer to that is that “I am the one who 
needs it most” and then what do I say ? 

Mr. Morsz. You would answer it the same as you now answer them 
under the present program which is operating. 

Mr, Aserneroy. And then I won’t be back here next year, either. 

Mr. Morse. The other observation I would make, Mr. Chairman, in 
reference to your statement, is that this program is for the reduction 
of surpluses. It is getting at it by es the production. 

The CuHarrMan. Why call it a soil bank, then. 


Mr. Morss. Therefore the objective is accomplished 3 times as fast 
on a 3-bale cotton acre as it is on a 1-bale cotton acre, and you are doing 
essentially the same as the Government is now doing through the price- 
support operation for those farmers. 

e CHAIRMAN. You have spoken very forthrightly about the prop- 
osition. It isa reduction program. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


The Cuarrman. Yet we are calling it a soil bank program. The 
i y getea purpose of it is to reduce surpluses; it is not to build up the 
soil. 

Mr. Morse. The conservation reserve definitely is for that, as the 
name indicates. Further, when you are not producing crops on land 
you are not mining the fertility of that soil. Call it what you will, 
there is a soil bank aspect to all parts of it. 

However, I want to say that the primary objective of the acreage 
reserve, the temporary program, is to get at this surplus problem. 
The other is definitely in the interest of conservation as well as to help 
meet the surplus problem. 

The Cuatrman. When an acre is diverted from a basic crop, what 
control do you propose to exercise over that acre? 

Mr. Morse. We expect to see that it complies; that it is left idle, that 
it is not grazed, and thus farmers would comply for the payment which 
they receive. 

he CuarrmaNn. Going back to our last session, we were told by you 
ntlemen in the Department that you had been advised by your 
licitor that the Secretary already had the power to control diverted 
acres and that you were not asking us to give you any more authority 
than you already have, and that under the authority vested in the Sec- 
retary he could prevent the planting of crops on diverted acres. I 
differed with you at the time, and I thought you did not have the 
authority; but my recollection is that you did start out to control 
diverted acres and then you finally abandoned that effort to force by 
involuntary control the program for that land. 
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This is a proposal to induce the farmers to do the thing you started 
out last year to force him to do; is that it ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. The other applied to diverted acres. The first 
section, of course, does not deal with diverted acres. 

The Cuatrman. What do you propose to do with diverted acres? 

Mr. Morse. The diverted acres, plus other farmers—you see, these 
price-support programs are reaching principally about 2 million 
farmers out of the almost 5 million, so there are a great many farmers 
who are growing crops who do not get price-support assistance and do 
not get the benefits of that program. This program would be appli- 
cable to all farmers. So, whether they had diverted acres or not, or 
whether they have been the beneficiaries of price supports or not, they 
would have the opportunity to offer cropland under this program. 

In addition to howe some 2 million or 3 million farmers who have 
not been national beneficiaries of price-support programs, in addition 
to those who might come in under the conservation reserve, there 
would of course be the opportunity for those with diverted acres to 
come in under the conservation reserve. 

The Cuarrman. You do not propose to control the use of diverted 
acres, then, do you? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you about one other point. 

Mr. Morse. Except by this voluntary approach. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. I think the farmers are as honest 
as any other group of people in America; but you are not going to leave 
it to the integrity of the farmers to determine compliance with the 
program, are you? 

Mr. Morsz. No, sir. Under our present program we have that re- 
sponsibility first of all on the county committees and State commit- 
tees. As you know, we get violations there that are a constant head- 
ache and problems to police. 

The Cuairman. Would it not take a police force about the size of 
the United States Army to check every little field involved in this 
nationwide pregram, to determine whether or not someone has per 
mitted grazing on lands that have been rented to the Government? 

Mr. Morse. We do not believe that it. will be an unmanageable 
problem. We would need widespread cooperation of farmers,, for 
whose benefit this progranr is proposed. But we do not believe: we 
would have a problem beyond that which we now have of policing all 
of the acreage that is under the present acreage allotment and mar- 
keting quota provisions. 

The Nieraai Have you made any estimate as to the cost of this 
program from an administrative standpoint? Do you know what the 
administration costs will be? 

Mr. Morse. Probably $60 million to $75 million, Mr. Beach tells 
me here, for both programs. 

The Cuairman. $60 million to $75 million a year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Against costs like that, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, we must weigh the fact that if these figures, 
proposed—offering of 50 percent of the price support as a rate of cal- 
culation of compensation—is in the range of what would be required 
to get this land, you would have a Government outlay of funds of 
about half of what is now going out under the price-support programs. 
Farmers now get the full price support on their crops. Against the 
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cost of administering this program and other costs we should weigh 
the fact that we are incurring Seay costs of storing crops, managing 
surplus crops, and the losses that are being taken on them in the process 
of the present price-support program. These costs will be reduced 
by this type of approach to get rid of the surpluses. 

The Cuatmrman. Of course, all of that is now in the realm of specu- 
lation. Certainly you cannot tell at this time of the year what would 
be accomplished by this program. You cannot tell to what extent sur- 
pluses will be reduced, nor can you tell how storage costs would be 
minimized. 

Mr. Morse. If this is a = program—and you have indicated your 
interest in it; this type of approach—then the earlier we get on with 
it and the earlier we get it into operation, the more it will- save costs. 
Also, just that much sooner will there be benefits to farmers. Just 
that soon will we begin to get at this problem of unnecessary costs 
to the Government. 

The Cuamman. Of course you are right in that statement, too. 
Had we started last fall we might have had things ready for spring. 
Here we are starting late, in the spring. You know we must be 
realistic about it. 

You saw in the paper this morning, in the Washington Post—at 
least I did—where 10,000 farmers at a meeting in L[llinois were 
protesting against the soil bank. To me it is amazing. 

Mr. Morse. Against the soil bank? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; that is what the headline said. 

Mr. Morse. I thought that was a protest against 90 percent. price 
supports. 

The Cuairman. Both of them. As for me, I cannot understand it, 
because both of those propositions are for the farmers. The soil bank 
certainly could not be obnoxious to anybody. It is voluntary. 

Mr. iin They were proposing, as I understood it and as I 
understand the meeting—and I do not profess to have the details—— 

The Carman. I did not have the details. It was in the morning 


paper. A 
Mr. Morse. As I understood it, that meeting desired some modifica- 
tions of the soil bank paopgen. 


The Cuammay. All right, this is the forum in which to get those 
nrodifications, not a mass meeting in Chicago. 

The thing that disturbs me is that we are now in the spring season, 
and you come up with what appears to be a harmless program, some- 
thing which is voluntary and something by which you are trying to 
help the farmers. Certainly those of us who believe in the 90 percent 
price supports have but one pre in mind, and that is to help farm 
income and the producers of basic commodities; and yet the farmers 

out here under the leadership of the largest organization in the 
world of its kind and put on a mass meeting like that. I think that 
is a calculated thing. 

Mr. Morse. They are working in the interests of farmers and 
represent the farmers. 

he Cuarrman. They are not working in the interests of the farm- 
ers, to put on any such demonstration as that; and you know it and 
I know it. 

What you have presented here may be perfectly harmless. I do not 

see how any farmer could be outraged because you proposed it. It is 
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nothing in the world, as I visualize it, Mr. Morse, but an intensification 
or increase of the ACP program. That isa voluntary program. You 
tell me that if I do certain things you will make a contribution to help 
me on my farm. That is true of all farmers. How any sort of 
leadership could put on that demonstration out there, with 10,000 
farmers protesting against 2 propositions to help them, instead of 
coming here to Congress and presenting something constructive, I do 
not understand. 

Mr. Morse. I have had nothing to do with the meeting that was held 
out there in Illinois. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure you did not. 

Mr. Morse. Of course farmers are meeting all the time. I judge they 
have been meeting in your area and in your State to express their views. 
I suppose this was another meeting to express their views. 

Mr. Srvpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

News CuarMan. The gentleman from Illinois may be able to ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. Srvrson. The purpose of the meeting yesterday, as I under- 
stood it, was in protest of the Senate bill, including 90 percent of parity 
and including the soil bank. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, those two propositions. Certainly 
both of them were put forward in the interest of agriculture. 

Mr. Soeson. They certainly have a right to oppose that, on the 
soil bank. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly they do. They have a right to oppose 
anything they want to, but I think that is calculated to bring Sout 
confusion in the ranks of agriculture. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrmman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ktne. I would like to ask a couple of questions, Mr. Secretary, 
regarding the cost of this program. 

I see where you are figuring on paying North Carolina cotton farm- 
ers $45 an acre for their participation in the acreage reserve. Since 
$45 per acre is more than they can make growing cotton in North 
Carolina, do you have any doubts but what there will be a maximum re- 
duction in North Carolina of a full 30 percent? 

Mr. Morse. We would hope that there would be the acreage of- 
fered which we desire to get out of production. We are told that the 
50 percent rate—some use the figure of 15 cents a pound on cotton— 
that a great many farmers would desire to put their cotton land into 
this program. 

Mr. Krag. You do not have any idea that the North Carolina farm- 
ers make $45 an acre per year growing cotton, do you? 

Mr. Morse. Not net return. However, we have to take into consid- 
eration the fact that before a farmer would voluntarily idle part of 
the use of his equipment, which he already has, with family labor and 
other things on which he would normally get a return, the rate of 
payment would have to be such that he would be willing to use his 
equipment only part time and use his family labor less than he is now 
using it under the present program, 

Mr. Kine. I see that justification of it. Now I have one more ques- 
tion with respect to the other part of the program, the conservation 
reserve program. 
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The law says: 


To establish and maintain for the contract period protective vegetative cover 

including but not limited to grass or trees. 
In your illustration this morning in all instances it was for the 
cost of establishing a grass cover. However, you do not mean that 
that is going to be a definite requirement, if a farmer has some previous 
crops with a complete vegetative cover that will avoid erosion? He 
can avoid that first step and simply show that his land is protected 
fully from erosion, so that he will not get the Government payment 
for the grass but he can rent his land without planting grass. 

Mr. Morse. There will be some limitations in getting into this pro- 
gram by virtue of grass seed, especially for adapted varieties in certain 
areas, so that our interest in this conservation reserve would be in the 
direction of what you have illustrated. Ifa farmer does not have grass 
seed or if it is not immediately available and he can show that he 
has his land well protected, I think we would want to go along with 
him. Out in the blow areas in the Great Plains their protection might 
be rather complete there with stubble and stubble mulch, and farmers 
might not have the seed to get going immediately on this program. 

Mr. Kina. In many sections of the country the conservation of the 
soil is not at all dependent upon planting of grass. 

Mr. Morse. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Where there is plenty of moisture you will immediately 
get a natural cover, the first year largely of weeds, but still one that 
will hold the soil and preserve it just as well as planting grass. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. You do not expect to shutout the fellow who elects to 
do that and not plant grass, do you ¢ 

Mr. Morse. I would think certainly in the beginning phases of this 
pee am we would not expect to shutout a man who was conserving 

is land. However, the growing of some cover, especially grass, on 
land would be important because of the root structure and humus that 
would be built into the soil by what is grown on the land with cover 


ps. 

Mr. Kina. There are certain crops which, having been harvested 
before, will come again of themselves. The old crop produces the 
complete cover. 

r. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Kune. In the field of vegetation that is very apt to be so. 

Mr. Morsg. Yes, sir. I can see where there would be some saving 
to the Government in that we propose to help farmers with the cost 
of establishing grass. So that if you had a situation such as you are 
describing—— 

Mr. Kring. It seems to me this should be administered so that the 
farmer can show he has a complete cover which will completely stop 
the erosion, and the Government can save that contribution in the 
planting of grass and save the soil just as well, and that farmer ought 
to be included in tlie program on that basis. 

Mr. Morse. That is a suggestion which we have not had before just 
in that form. Mr. Congressman, I can see the reason why we should 
give it very careful consideration. I assure you we will. 

Mr. Krxg. There are plenty of farmlands in this country where 
the most complete reer is made automatically by weeds. It is a 
better cover than grass will make in holding the soil. 
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Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen. 

Mr. Hoeven. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. I make inquiry as to the method of committee proce- 
dure. This is the second day of hearings and only four members of 
the committee have had an opportunity to question the witnesses 
directly. Is it the purpose of the chairman to permit anyone to yield 
to another member, or are we all going to have a chance to question 
the witnesses ? 

The Cuatrman. I yielded to Mr. Hope and to Mr, Abernethy. 

Mr. Horven. Then you yielded to Mr. King. I have no objection 
to your yielding and am only asking for information. 

The Cuarrman. I yield to you, if you ask for it. 

Mr. Hoeven. I just wonder if I am going to have a turn. 

Mr. Horr. Mr. Chairman, I assumed yesterday we were starting 
with the chairman and going down the line. 

The Cuamrman. That is what I tried to do, 

Mr. Anernetuy. I am waiting. 

Mr. Horr. It seems to me that that is what has been done in the 

ast. 
: The Cuarrman. That is what I have tried to do. 

Mr. Hirt. I have not had a chance. 

The Cuarrman. I yielded to Mr. King and nobody objected. I 
will run this from nowon. Mr. adore the floor. 

Mr. Anpresen. I withdraw my request. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Grant, do you wish to be recognized ? 

Mr. Grant. I might be. 

The Cuarmman. Allright. Proceed. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Morse, to use a familiar form of saying, it seemg 
to me that in this program we get somewhat in plowed ground. 1} 
am worried, the same as the chairman and some other members of the 
committee, as to the fact that we would have such a short time to get 
this program underway in 1956. Has any help been given in trying 
to put it into effect in 1957 instead of 19567 

r. Morse. We would recognize that we may not get it fully into 
effect this first year. It will not be long until the buying of fertilizer, 
the plowing of ground, and the other operations begin to go forward 
for winter wheat. So if we are well ahead of that, of course, we 
begin to get a 1957 crop. Farmers should know as early in advance 
as possible what they are going to do with their land. 

— that some crops have already gone into the ground and 
been planted, or that the ground has been prepared, and the law has 
become effective, and we can come to the farmer before he plants. It 
is for such reasons that this statement on the bottom of page 1 is 
qualified as it is: 

With the possible exception of the first year, farmers should indicate their 
intention to participate prior to planting time. 

If a farmer has planted his crop and it is very young and he says, 
“Conditions are such that I need this assured income. I would like 
to have it even though I have planted my crop,” in the first year, in 
the interest of getting the program going, it may be desirable to 
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accept his land, but after this first year we would want to know before 
any planting has been done whether a farmer plans to participate 
or not. 

Now suppose that part of the crop is planted and it is already 
moving forward in the most southern areas. The benefit of this pro- 
gram will tend to flow to all farmers—even those who grow their 
crops and do not come into the program are going to be beneficiaries 
of this program to reduce surpluses. They will benefit by the 
strengthening and buoyancy of markets to which the Secretary re- 
ferred yesterday. So even if they have planted and do not participate 
in this program the first year they will get the benefit of the program 
as it goes forward. 

Mr. Grant. Of course we all realize that in this program or any 
program it first has to be put into operation, and naturally you will 
find some kinks that would have to be ironed out from season to season. 

Let me ask you in regard to peanuts, peanuts being a basic crop 
and I notice that it is not in this program. Of course you know that 
peanuts is one plant that is as much so or more depleting than any 
we have. I think peanut farmers benefit by programs where they 
change planting fields, say every 2 or 3 years. Could you give us any 
information on the consideration given to placing peanuts in the 
program ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Farmers growing peanuts and major crops like soy- 
beans and other crops that are not basic crops could come in under the 
conservation reserve. There is no carryover normally because of the 
nature of peanuts, they have to be crushed, and so we do not have 
the carryover and accumulated surplus of peanuts that we have of 
other crops. 


Speaking of peanuts, we very definitely recommend the elimination 
of the minimum acreage on — so that crop can be kept in line 


with the markets. It is in the interest of peanut growers, that they 
do not get caught as they were last year and that they are in a position 
to retain their markets in expanded volume. 

Mr. Grant. I think we all realize what happened in the last season. 
That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hua. Mr. Morse, are you prepared to answer some questions 
on the Secretary’s statement of yesterday? I was quite disappointed. 
We had 5 hours and I never even had an opportunity to raise one 
finger, let alone my hand. Who will answer the questions on the 
Secretary’s statement of yesterday, you or Mr. Butz, or will I have 
to wait until the Secretary returns? 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to try to answer your questions. If 
they are of such nature that we need to get the answer from the Secre- 
tary for the record, we will do so. If that is satisfactory we can use 
that approach. 

Mr. fins. If you will attempt to answer them, I will ask them. I 
have a question on page 4 of the Secretary’s statement which is inter- 
esting inmy own area. The statement says: 

The President recommended that the Congress consider this plan for wheat, 
cotton, corn, and rice. 

He does not include any more crops. Of course we are talking about 
the acreage reserve, and that is what we are interested in. To get 
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into the other part of the program, I am not too interested at this 
moment. The question I have is why did you stop there and not in- 
clude potatoes and dry beans? 

Mr. Morsr. On the acreage reserve, to operate most effectively they 
neeed to be allotment crops and under quotas. It is to get a reduction 
below the quota level that this acreage reserve is proposed. Congress 
has not only provided these price supports, but can also said that in 
carrying out this program we cannot go below certain minimum acre- 
ages. If we are going to get a rapid reduction of the accumulated 
surplus we must have some éffective method. Either Congress must 
permit us to reduce the acreage below the minimum acreages—55 mil- 
lion for wheat, and some 17 million as it now stands for cotton, a 
minimum acreage for rice. Not only that but at times Congress has 
made some additions of acreage above the minimums. So this acreage 
reserve is directed to getting a reduction of the allotment crops. 

Mr. Hitz. That does not jibe with the testimony of the Secretary 
yesterday because only a small percentage of corn was ever under the 

rogram. 
' Mr. Morse. It was for that reason that the President said that this 
should be made applicable to corn if it was found that it could be 
done on a sae ade Corn not being under marketing quotas 
and corn being primarily and overwhelmingly a feed crop instead of 
a cash crop as such, there are different problems with corn than with 
the other allotment crops. 

Mr. Hix. On this acreage reserve on corn are you going into areas 
that refused to come under the corn program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. In keeping with the Secretary’s testimony yester- 
day, we feel that the most practical approach would be to put corn 
farmers in the same position as the growers of the competing feed 
grains. They should all be allowed to have the benefits of a price 
support set at a discretionary level. 

Mr. Huw. Let me ask you another question for me to decide in 
my own mind. Are you not putting wheat, cotton, corn, and rice into 
this program simply because they are in the basic act of 1938? What 
you have said bears out that statement. Is that not true? 

Mr. Morse. Well, that, I suppose, may be one answer-—— 

Mr. Huu. Let us be honest. Let us say the Department of a 
culture would never have thought of making a statement like that 
if you had not had the 1938 act. You know that as well as I do. 

r. Morse. Yes, and—— 

Mr. Hix. Why does not the Department of Agriculture and Con- 
gress throw everything in t ® act of 1938 that is not good out of the 
window? We cannot get in under potatoes or dry beans because 
someone sitting on this committee in 1938 left potatoes and dry beans 
and other crops out. 

Mr. Morse. There are a lot of questions as to why certain crops are 

icked out as “basic.” I have referred to soybeans producing the 
fifth largest income of any crop, and it is not called a basic crop. 
There are other crops left out. There are a lot of questions as to why 
certain crops are picked out and others left out. 

Mr. Hm. You have always had potatoes. I have one section in 
my district that grows potatoes. at was this committee doing— 
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I was not here—and what was the Department of Agriculture doing 
when they dropped out potatoes and put in rice? I will not mention 
tobacco and peanuts because they are not in the same class. I know 
who put peanuts in because he was on the committee. Why do you 
want to use the 1938 act as the basis for anything? Here we are in 
1956 and you still want to go to the act of 1938 and name the products 
that are in it. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, we are faced, and people all over 
the country are faced, with the situation that here we are with all 
these tremendous surpluses that have been accumulating under the 
operation of the law as it now stands. How do we move from where 
we are to a position where we can get the surpluses liquidated ? 

Mr. Hitz. You have not answered my question because there is no 
answer. When I ask why you did not put potatoes in, the answer is 
you do not know, and I do not know either. 

Mr. Morsg. I will join you in that answer. 

Mr. Huu. It is not as funny as it seems when you stop to think 
what a terrible time the potato farmers have had. It takes a peculiar 
type of soil to grow potatoes in my area. 

Have you any estimate of how much less a good program of acreage 
reserve would cost than this $1 million a day that we are paying for 
storage on these surplus crops? 

Mr. Morse. $1 million a day runs $365 million a year. The cost of 
administration of this program was just estimated in the neighborhood 
of $60 million, It is a little difficult to gather any complete analysis 
of the saving of-— ; s 

Mr. Huu. Mr. Chairman, there are 40 different conversations going 
on and I cannot hear Mr. Morse. 

The Cuamman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Hitz. With just a little order I will be satisfied. . 

The CHAIRMAN. You have order. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hitt. First of all let me ask you, who gets this $1 million a day ? 
That has been bothering me more than any bellyaching that goes on 
about whether the hearings start early or late or anything of that kind. 
Who gets the $1 million a day? know nobody in my district is 

tting it. If they are, I would like to have their names. It might 
& some folks from Tom Abernethy’s district who bellyache about their 
Congressman. 

Mr. Morse. In addition there are some 14,000 commercial elevators, 
warehouses—— 

Mr. Hix. I cannot hear you. 

Mr. Morse. In addition there are some 14,000 commercial elevators, 
warehouses, and storage houses used in storing of the commodities; 
and of course we have ships in use; part of the mothball fleet. The 
cost of that storage also enters into the cost of the storage which we 
have estimated runs about $1 million a day. 

Mr. Hinz. Can you break down what the storage per day amounts 
to for wheat or cotton or corn or any other products we are storing? 

Mr. Morse. To break that down by commodities, I could not give 
youthat now. We will be glad to put that in the record. 
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(The data referred to above is as follows :) 


Approximate storage cost for commodities in COC price support inventory as of 
Jan. 31, 1956 





ce ithinetl Approximate 
Commodity Unit of measure Quantity monthly aily.stor- 
storage cost ! age cost 
|. 


Basic commodities: 
Corn....- ini 5 $5, 659, 975 | $188, 666 
Cotton, extra long staple ati eee $ alt . | 34, 328 1, 144 
Cotton, upland i , 2, 845, 093 | 94, 836 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock is. 3, 48: 303, 390 | 10, 113 
Rice, milled_------.- oe Hundredweight. 3, 218, 025 7, 268 
ENE ER re eee ee svi: san Gh bgitenl 28, 749 | 958 
Tobacco... vee aka -| Pounds... aa 31, 53 | 2 
Wheat... ..| Bushel.-- ¥ 691, 14, 179, 266 | 472, 642 








Total basic commodities- - - conf 775, 629 





Designated nonbasic commodities: aT 
Milk and butterfat: | | 
Butter. -- | Pounds 135, 345, 797 231,171 | 

Butter oil_ _-_-- bee at SLL, Seibc tek 14, 799, 044 25, 278 
Cheese. be... nn bp sma ahcxan grease inp <siph (eee 450, 562 | 

Milk, dried_. ' sdbeancralh wanuainins -.------| 123, 441, 680 95, 667 | 
Whey. Sein 33 dim. naive eel 1, 462, 485 A, 133 | 

Tung oil__- a ahteed euele--pdl pans ...---| 18,830, 634 5, 649 
Wool. ...--- Ee ts 0c .-| 132,084, 341 | 118, 831 | 


Total designdted nonbasic com- | 
modities_ 





Other nonbasic commodities: 


rley 
Son dry edible 
Cottonseed and products: 

Cotton linters__.- 

Cottonseed meal. 

Cottonseed oil, refined _-_.... 
Flaxseed ___- As 
Grain sorghum ___ ; nay “4 Hundredweight.___ 
Linseed oil... -. <item 
Naval stores: 


3: 


12) 131 


21, 494 | 
3, 692 
377, 070 
29, 334 
5, 323 
3, 434 


ERESEX SES 
lSgeyee zeezs 


| 
| 


1, 846, 216 | 








1 The monthly storage cost sapddidaiio one-twelfth of the annual charge for handling and storing the com- 
modity for the first year’s storage. ‘To the extent that any commodities are stored in Government-owned 
facilities, the costs of owning and operating these facilities are included in the amounts shown. 


Source: Financial Analysis Branch, Fiscal Division, Commodity Stabilization Service, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Hix, Can you tell me whether these elevators are cooperative 
elevators? It is important to me, if you are going to pay $1 million 
a day, that I know whose pocket it comes from, because I happen to 
own property and I know the taxes on that property have increased 
in the last few years. So I want to know who is getting the $1 million 
a day and what products are running up this bill. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hint. I am not going to yield. 

Mr. Morse. In poe 1955 the actual payment—this does not 
cover some of the cost for storage in addition—wheat was $184.7 mil- 
lion; corn something over $56 million; upland cotton something over 
$16 million; barley something over $12 million; grain sorghums—and 
this rather surprises me—right close to $20 million. 
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Mr. Poage. Cotton is $20 million ? 

Mr. Hm. $16 million. 

Mr. Poage. You say cotton is $16 million ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but this was before the heavy carryover came into 
Government ownership. The big takeover of cotton came in August 
and September. 

The Caairman. Will you put in the record the names and locations 
of these warehouses? I think we should know that. 

(The data requested is as follows :) 


CoM MopITY ‘CREDIT CORPORATION 


Namber of commercial warehouses storing CCC-owned commodities and quanti- 
ties of CCC-owned commodities stored in such warehouses as of approximately 
Dee. 31, 1955 





Processed and other 


Grain ! Cotton ae 
commodities 


Number! 
of ware- | 
| houses | 


Number 
of ware- 
houses 


| Number 
| of ware- 
| houses 


Quantity 
(bushels) 


Quantity 


ee Quantity 
yales 


(pounds) 


Alabama. _. ; 101, 876 212 619, 379 | 9 5, 012, 498 
Arizona... ____- : ; 7 1, 110, 209 7 78, 638 50. 007, 996 
Arkansas ; : ‘ &, 858, 900 54 1, 187, 817 9 13, 700, 311 
California ae Ls 14, 169, 037 | 9 13, 448 | 136, 219, 147 
Colorado. _ _. cee 20, 838, 912 i Ra 6 | 5, 967, 899 
Connecticut ; 7 : 
Delaware ‘ : 
District of Columbia ___. ¥ wa | 113, 636 
Florida ° ; . ali pron 4 10, 861 42, 447 
2, 573, 160 | 52 | 746, 991 15, 745, 935 
2, 036, 422 | eer: ane 3, 601, 698 
31, 316, 972 |. y tins 89, 202, 210 
9, 753, 787 : aad 3 | 2, 812, 557 
67, 313, 941 a 20 | 14, 447, 516 
222, 349, 200 otis 5 | 26, 382, 993 
1, 968, 185 wl. 8, 808, 332 
15, 063, 141 | B | 359, 914 ¢ 37, 124, 290 
1, 187, 813 | 5 


3, 360, 829 |. ate idab 8. 468. 453 
Massachusetts 1, 226, 585 | i «08 57 | , 996, 300 
Michigan. i 24 | 3, 741, 007 | ? . | | . 987, 850 
Minnesota. - -- - 81, 125, 773 : 35, 706, 545 
Mississippi. 5 | 922, 613 | 4 11, 004, 846 
Missouri -- | 40, 010, 983 | 28 | 41, 675, 634 
Montana... .....--- dads 3, 191, 527 | -/. ‘ 2, 230, 986 
Nebraska. .. | 5 | 97, 470, 029 | 4 jam ‘ 7 5, 300, 207 
Wevada........-.- 5, 269 |. wie pu 
New Hampshire : ‘ 2 2, 555, 056 
New Jersey. --- . 347, 048 , 839, 429 
New Mexico... ; : i 2. 141, 637 { . 102, 775 
New York_.. : 2 23. 650, 422 50 | , 749, 083 
North Carolina L 3 | 140, 056 S 5, § { . 426, 400 
North Dakota ’ |, 663, 384 q 901, 670 
Olle. .24.-: i d 924, 171 ’ , 142, 175 
Oklahoma. --... eal . 933, 728 ; 3. 109 | 824, 774 
Oregon 4 aoe | 32. 256, 848 ail 583, 562 
Pennsylvania.-.. ack | 2, 469, 384 25 | 5, 155, 166 
Rhode Island_-- - . si , 514, 196 
South Carolina 2 | 98 318, 5 | 729, 202 
South Dakota i 5, 921, 283 : 2) 2, 592, 866 
Tennessee ‘ Sant . 173, 498 : : 34, 285, 802 
Texas_. ‘ si | 26! 640, 983 } J | 232, 323 
Utah. ‘ | 2 | , 049, 617 | ohe=244 abated 5, 152, 298 
Vermont... : easel = oli — 3, 197, 006 
 ——— a ‘ 497, 866 90 | 18, 526, 527 
Washington _--- titawual 41, 343, 364 . iin oda 3 | 5, 672, 252 
West Virginia. _....... Sah — ; waht : ‘ I, 825, 924 
Wisconsin. _. _-. r Saal 35 | 23, 249, 637 le alain diet ‘ 85, 302, 521 
bs, REG 2 Se ee 832, 615 ae tees 5, 211, 028 
Puerto Rico ipebet 1 | ; 





y 
, 


Total | 6,008 1, 028, 931, 894 1,117 7, 249, 931 | 1,023, 172, 280 
\ | 








1 Also includes beans, flaxseed, and soybeans. 
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Quantities of COC-owned grain stored with 31 of larger commercial grain 
storage companies as of approwimately Dec. 31, 1955 


uasty 
Firm (bushels) 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 

Continental Grain 


Burrus Mills 

Norris Grain 

Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
F. H. Peavey 

Bartlett Grain Co 


Standard Milling Co 

Kimbell Milling Co 

North Pacific Grain Growers 
Bunge Grain Co 

Producers Grain Corp 
insets cvtniiucisiar ib adit citation nbaiaiaaiab tain 
Gano Grain Co 

Equity Union Grain Co 
Simonds-Shields-Thies 
Stratton Grain Co 

Colorado Mill and Elevator 
International Milling Co 
Federal North Iowa Grain Co 


Wee OE DOW COP BTR Ga oe etcetera tical ensc tin 534, 137 
The Sexauer Co 445, 042 
Feuquay Elevators 293, 016 
Acme-Evans 278, 332 
Centennial Grain 233, 195 


Gace hase cs sical ikea dplahendh tates wow acho a a 279, 932, 598 


15.6 million bushels stored in Santa Fe elevator at Kansas City included with Burrus 
Mills who lease thut elevator. 

2Includes Hallett & Carey—subsidiary and Producers Marketing Co., a subsidiary of 
Hallett & Carey. 


Quantities of CCC-owned cotton stored with 12 of the largest cotton warehouse 
firms as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Firm Bales 
Federal Compress & Warehouse Co 548, 030 
Georgia-Carolina Warehouse & Compress Co 49, 221 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co 206, 476 
Memphis Compress & Storage Co 57, 276 
Balesgulf Compress Co 2, 776 
Aransas Compress Co 71, 126 
Cotton Concentration Co 39, 836 
Winnie: ARR an a ane eh inididsnccncecnksne 95, 547 
Moody Compress & Warehouse Co., Inc 73, 088 
Navy Yard Compress & Warehouse Co 27, 461 
Ship Channel Compress Warehouse 71, 539 
American Compress Warehouse. 21, 708 
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Quantities of CCO-owned processed commodities stored in 15 of the largest cold- 
storage warehouses as of Dec. 31, 1955 


Total quantity 
Warehouse (pounds) 
Central Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Il 
Alford Refrigerated Warehouses, Dallas, Tex 
Natural Storage Co., Bonner Springs, Kans_ 
Merchants Refrigerating Co., New York, N. Y 
Atlas Warehouse & Cold Storage Co., Green Bay, Wis 
U. 8. Cold Storage Corp., Chicago, Ill 
Chicago Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill 
Seaboard Terminal & Refrigeration Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Atlantic Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chicago, Ill 
Inland Cold Storage Co., Kansas City, Kans 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J 
North American Cold Storage Co., National Stock Yards, Ill__------ 
Grand Trunk Warehouse & Cold Storage Co., Detroit, Mich 
Omaha Cold Storage Co., Omaha, Nebr 


Quantities of CCC-owned wool stored in 11 of the largest commercial wool 
warehouses, as of Jan. 31, 1956 

Warehousemen Pounds 
Calabrese, Inc., East Boston, Mass 
Wiggins Terminals, Inc., Boston, Mass 
Central Wool Warehouse al ito iach Mica ne 10, 493, 851 
National Docks & Storage Co., eee deere, meee 618, 620 
Harbor Terminals, Inc., Boston, Mass 2, 851, 957 
S. Silberman & Sons, Chicago, Ill 5, 352, 839 
Northeastern Warehousing Co., Philadelphia, Pa . 2, 541, 411 
Atlas Terminal Warehouse, Boston, Mass__.___.__-_____-________~- 4,101 
Morton Warehouse Corp., Lawrence, Mass____.-_.-..---_-------- 4, 981, 179 
H & B Warehouse Co., South Attleboro, Mass___.____-_~-_ iso _... 11, 332, 235 
Morton Warehouse Corp., Nashua, N. H ‘ , 


44, 926, 911 


Mr. Morse. We will be glad to. With 14,000 storage houses, per- 
haps you would like for us to give it to you in some of the larger 
instances. 

The Cuarrman. You will probably find there are more in Mr. Hill’s 
territory than any other. 

Mr. Morsz. We can give you information as to the general location. 
I can assure you in connection with some of the crops, it has been a 
problem to find places to get storage. We have had to build addi- 
tional bins to be able to handle the commodities because of the short- 

age of storage facilities. 

Mr. Hix. Are these steel bins I see when I drive from Fort Collins 
to Washington several times a year still full of your products? 

Mr. Morse. That is true unless there is a location where, because of a 
drought, like in a part of Kansas and Nebraska 

Mr. Hix. That is the reason our good chairman is all wrong in my 
district, because the drought has emptied our grain elevators to some 
extent. 

The Cuatrman. You fuss because he does not fill them up. 

Mr. Morse. On November 30 we had something over 840 million 
bushel capacity, and some 645 million bushels of that capacity was 
filled. You always get situations where farmers either have fed their 
corn or for some other reason, such as a drought or short crops, we do 
not have full occupancy of local storage. 
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Mr. Hux. If you put all that in the record, as the chairman sug- 
gested, that will be fine. 

Mr. Morse. It happens that one instance of this lack of occupancy 
is in your area, Mr. Congressman. It is tied to, the drought, as you 
know. 

Mr. Hiri. Of course, if it would rain or snow we would soon fill 
them. 

The next question I was going to ask is about these basic commodi- 
ties under CCC that have been acquired since we passed the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954. Do you know how much, percentagewise, has been 
the increase since we passed that act? 

Mr. Morse. It ses been very rapid and very substantial. As I have 
already indicated, much of the acquisition of cotton is coming after 
the passage of that act. But the provisions of the 1954 act just started 
going into effect with the harvesting of crops late last spring and 
early summer. 

In July 1954 there was close to $2 billion. worth of wheat, and as of 
December 1955 close to $2.4 billion. 

Mr. Congressman and Mr. Chairman, there is an indication that 
the wheat program as it is being operated is not far from being in 
balance. If the laws requested for wheat could be enacted and put 
into effect, we feel that the accumulation of wheat probably would 
stop and we could begin to see some little decline in the wheat surplus 
situation. It would be slow. Certainly if we could have the provi- 
sions of the soil bank it would whittle away more rapidly the surplus 
wheat so that we could move into a much more favorable wheat situa- 
tion much earlier. 

Turning to cotton, in July 1954 there was about $20 million, and 
that has gone up as of December to $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Hitt. Read those figures again because they are too large for 
me to comprehend. 

Mr. Morse. Cotton in July 1954—you see, we had come through the 
Korean situation, we had come through that period when there had 
been an embargo on the export of cotton, and we were getting into 
that period of buildup of surplus. 

We had $20 million in our cotton inv entory in July 1954. 

Mr. Hitz. Was that the inventory of straight purchases or loans? 

Mr. Butz. This was CCC stocks and does not include the loans. 
Last September and last October we had the big takeover of cotton 
on loans. 

Mr. Hix. These figures on wheat just included what the CCC 
owned and not the loans? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Hitt. So if you put the two together you would begin to realize 
what surpluses we have. 

Mr. Burz. In July 1954 we had $20 million of cotton owned by CCC. 
In December 1955 we had $1,437 million owned in cotton by COC 
We had the big takeovers in September and October. 

Mr. Hut. Are you disposing of any of that cotton in any appreci- 
able amount ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. At the present time we have a billion-bale 
sale underway. We have sold over 800 million bales. 

Mr. Huu. Can we have put in the record, in addition to the cost 
of the commodities you really own, which does not give us a complete 
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picture, what you own or what you will own by loan? Can you do 
that for the record ? 


Mr. Burz. Yes. We can insert for the record a complete statement 
of our inventory of what we own, plus the loans we carry. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Quantity and value of commodities pledged for outstanding loans and 
commodities in price support inventory as of Jan. 31, 1956 


[All figures in thousands] 





Investment as of Jan. 31, 1956! 


Commodity Unit of neasure Pledged for loans In inventory Total 


n- , - | = - | 
ieee , Value Ty | Value any | Value 
| 


Basic commodities: 
a a Bushel. aire 280, 987; $434, 565) 746, 698/$1, 287, 7431, 027, 685|$1, 722, 308 
Cotton, extra long | Bales__. 20 5, 416 93} 33, 850 113} 39, 266 

staple. | | | | 
Cotton, upland... _. .do 6, 551) 1, 065, 588 7, 689! 1, 398, 517 14, 240| 2, 464, 105 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock.| Pound___- 269, 880," 30,906) 13,484 1, 530, 283, 373| " 32. 436 
ee uncrtcmne vet seknl Hundredweight.} 14, 199) 75,548; 14,8192) 171,230, 29,001 246, 778 
Tobacco. ___- ; | Pound... --- | 983,857) 571, 468 231 92) 984,088) 571. 560 
WOES 5 xis - cnes4eex- --| Bushel...._....| 242262} 498/683): 871,692) °2, 366, 770) 1, 118, 954) 2; 864,453 


Total basic commod- |_. |______._] 2, 682, 174}. -- | 5, 258, 732! 
ities. | 


Designated nonbasic com- 
modities: | 
Pound __- . WS. HA 1, 325 
Butter. ---- ..-do ; ; 135, 346 81,057! 135, 346) 
Butter oil__ . LMRcnpden nn .-|--------..} 14,800} 11, 929,14, 800 
Cheese | .do > ie 321, 830 126, 649; 321, 830 
Milk, dried __---- do L ; .-| 128, 442) 21,480) 123, 442 
in el Dnt nnd hee Mensa mee i si . 1, 461) 90) 1, 462 
Tung oil_______-- -| SOO no - 2 18, 831 4, 801 18, 831 
ae ae ok do - ‘ ‘ 132, 034) 89, 838) 132, 034| 
| 
Total designated non- __- 32 136 4 335, 844! 
basic commodities. 
Other nonbasic commod- | 
ities: 
Barley... . i Bushel . 25% 26, 37,982) 100, 507 
Beans, dry edible Hundredweight 2, 59% Z , 3, 957 4, 355 
Cottonseed and prod- 
ucts: | | 
Cotton linters. Pound - . ORS 2,513; 441, 985) 
Cottonseed . ..| Pon... : (2 9}... ay | @ | 
Cottonseed meal_...| Pound _. ‘ 5 2) 52 
Cottonseed oil. | do.... 5, 2,606) 16, 629) 
... ~ --| Bushel... | 5,768 16,411 633; 5, 957 
Grain sorghum .. .| Hundredweight | 58,936, 93,993} 21, 33,649) 75, 519) 
' 
| 





Linseed oil | Pound... | s 5,825) 40, 438} 

Naval stores: | 
Rosin. : 
Turpentine. _.......| Gallon__.- |-- oa | , 846) - 063} 1, 846 

Oats. . =: -- Bushel. --- 57, 007 34,884) 32, 949; 89, 597 

Olive oil _...--| Gallon bie Nagas f 

Rye ..| Bushel_- ~22aeh is Oa 10, 405 4 2,913; 11,482 

Seed: Pound. Jj aA ek 17, 744) 5,780) 17, 744) 5,7 

Soybeans seal RIE ch terior | 25,357) 50, 732) $85, 25,561) 51,217 


bee! ee ee 278, 788 ,423| 278, 788) 
aan 


Total, other nonbasic |.--..-_. |--.-..-.) (288, 801). 226, 780 
commodities. 


Exchange commodities: |..................)...2--.-|.---.----|. 98, 723)... 
Strategic and critica] ma- | 
terials. | 


Mite sid). Store hs .2i61 2.20.20 ai. aero) a ate 





1 Book value before deduction of reserve for losses. 
2 Less than 1,000, 


74560—56—pt. 1——-8 
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Mr. Huu. That is what I would like to have. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield? 

Mr. Hin. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You said in 1954 we had only $20 million invested 
in cotton inventories? 

Mr. Butz. In July 1954. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any cotton on loan at that time? 

Mr. Burz. Yes. We had over $1 billion on loan on that same date. 

Mr. Hix. That is December 1955 ? 

Mr. Butz. No; I am talking about July 1954. At that time we 
owned only $20 million of cotton. 

The Cuatrman. That was cotton grown in 1953 placed on loan ? 

Mr. Burz. 1953 and prior crops. 

The CHarrman. When was the last embargo on the shipment of 
cotton out of this country ? 

Mr. Aspernetuy. July 1951. 

The CuHarrman. We were still in the war in 1952. 

Mr. Butz. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. So we got into this cotton trouble after 1953. 

Mr. Hix. It has been requested that when you write this up for 
the record you put in the information also for corn and the feed 

rains. 
- Mr. Burz. Yes, indeed. We will do it on a complete inventory basis. 

Mr. Hint. That will be fine. Now I have only one more important 

uestion. How soon, Mr. Morse, should this Congress act in 1956 on 
the soil bank bill if it will be of any good for the 1956 crops to help 
the farmers? Or, how late could it be? Mr. Hoeven says immediately, 
but I ask what is the latest date you could get it into effect for the 
1956 crops to help the farmers? 

Mr. Morse. We cannot emphasize too strongly the urgency of get- 
ting this soil-bank legislation. However, the planting of some of the 
crops is most extensive, as late as May. enever Congress gets 
through with this legislation, if it moves into law, we would get 
moving at once and hope to get a substantial cutback of production in 
some crops, at least, this year. 

Mr. Hix. The Secretary said yesterday that if the acreage reserve 
program is put into effect about 20 or 25 million of our 350 million 
acres of harvested cropland might be temporarily taken out of pro- 
duction. If those figures are correct—and I am not questioning 
them—and you should have an acreage reserve program that begins 
to work percentagewise on these = ou have eesistiniad-Apaivicied, 
of course, that you put potatoes an ie beans in—could you give us 
any oT what the cost would be for this year? What is your esti- 
mate 

Mr. Morse. We had estimated $450 million to $650 million under 
the acreage reserve. 

Mr. Hix. That is all I am interested in. Let us put right next to 
this in our hearing how much is the present program at $1 million a 
day storage and the amount of crops that you will be forced to buy 
under this present program going to cost. 

Mr. Morse. These calculations that we have carried through on 
a tentative basis are at half the loan rate. A rough estimate would 
be that the outlay of Government funds on this acreage could easily 
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be twice the figures that I have just given you, $450 million to $650 mil- 
lion. More important than thatthe savings in storage costs and 
Government costs, and so on—would be the effect on farm income and 
the benefits to farmers in the overall buoyancy of markets and stabil- 
izing of markets. That should start taking effect with the harvest 
.of the crops which are cut back, so that when farmers start marketin 
their crops in which there has been an acreage reduction, they woul 
be selling not into a surplus market but into a market where there has 
been a vacuum created by virtue of the cutback in production. The 
benefit to farmers would be, in our judgment, even more than the sav- 
ings to the Government. 

r. Hux. Then if I understand you correctly, if an acreage service 
program works properly this year, we would cut off half to twice the 
expense normally if the present program continued ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be a fair presumption that we would cut back 
at least half and possibly more of the outlay of public funds. I refer 
to outlay of public funds because as we get crops into inventory and 
eventually sell them, there is a recovery. Storage costs are gone; 
there is usually no recovery of such costs. 

Mr. Hux. That is not the only loss. You still have a loss in the 
quality of some of the products. Certainly corn deteriorates in stor- 
age, and I imagine wheat does to a degree. They say cotton does not, 
yet I suppose if you had a choice between 7-year-old cotton and 1-year- 
old cotton you would take the 1-year-old cotton. 

Mr. Morse. The actual cost for physical storage is only a part of the 
cost. of storage. There is deterioration and inevitable wastage and 
loss of quality to which you have referred regardless of the best efforts 
to avoid such. 


Mr. Hitz. You will supply the sa on the storage? 


Mr. Morse. We will try to supp 

Mr. Hiuxz. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Garutnes. Maybe I should direct this question as to the cotton 
program to Dr. Butz. 

Mr. Morse, Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Garutnes. Dr. Butz, the cotton program is going well, is that 
right? 

Mr. Burz. It is going very satisfactorily. 808,000 bales have been 
sold since the first week in January. 

Mr. Gatutnes. As a matter of fact, about 400,000 of those bales 
have moved in the last 3 weeks; is that right ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. I agreed with the Secretary yesterday when he 
made the answer to a question—I forget who asked him the question 
about the movement of cotton into export channels—he stated it would 
have a stabilizing influence on price to move these stocks. We in my 
particular area are most appreciative of that attitude. ‘ 

Mr. Burz. I think the record bears that out because prices have 
strengthened in the time we have been moving these 800,000 bales. 

Mr. Garuines. I agree with him, wholeheartedly and I agree with 
you, in view of the fact that Russia had shipped 1.5 million bales into 
export channels in the last year, and look at the figures in Mexico, 


y what you have asked. 
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where they had shipped in export more than 2 million bales last year. 
Do you not think that our export program should be accelerated ¢ 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garutnes. Let meask this'question about»the so-called substi- 
tute bill. It was the opinion of the Department Solicitor a few years 
back that we would have to ship the identical bale of cotton for export. 
Legislation was enacted a short time ago, that you need not ship the 
identical bale but you could substitute another bale of the same grade 
and staple and move it into export. 

Mr. Burz. I understand we still require that because it was orig- 
inally announced that wouldéhold through this marketmg year. 

Mr Morse. We announced on the completion of that legislation that 
since we were in the midst of the sale of these million bales, that we 
would continue the same policy until the million bales were sold. 

Mr. Garurines. But you do agree that this legislation has merit 
and it is worthwhile? 

Mr. Morse. I believe we supported the legislation. In our opinion, 
yes. 

Mr. Garuines. And you may want to utilize it in the future? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Our announcement was merely applicable to 
the million bales the sale of which is nearing completion. 

Mr. Garurnes. You had a man by the name of Jim McConnell 
who was very able, conscientious, and considerate and in the cotton 
area I serve we miss hima great-deal, but-I understand he is-still serv- 
ing in the capacity as a consultant; is that right? 

Mr. Morse. That is right, and we certainly miss him. He was a 
tremendous strength to us. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you yield for one question / 

Mr. GaTuines. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. How much cotton have you given away, Mr. Butz? 

Mr. Burz. I do not know that we have given any away. We have 
programed some for sale for foreign currency under Public Law 480. 

The CuarrMan. Have you sold any under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Burz. I will get that figure. It is moving slowly but we have 
programed 651,000 bales—— 

Mr. Harrison. I think I have the figures in my office that 39 per- 
cent of the cotton that has been exported since July has been exported 
under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Burz. Either under Public Law 480 or mutual security. 

The CHarrman. My question is, have you given any cotton to 
anybody ¢ 

Mr. Burz. I think we have not given any cotton away. 

The CHarrmMan. You have sold it for less than the loan value? 

Mr. Butz. No, we have sold it for foreign currency at the regular 
export price. 

The Cuarrman. At the regular export price? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, with the exception of this million-bale sale which 
has been sold at less than the domestic loan price. 

The CHarrman. You have lost money on the cotton you have sold 
where you accepted foreign currency in lieu of dollars? 

Mr. Burz. The cotton we sold under Public Law 480 was sold for 
foreign currency at the regular export price. 

The Cuarrman. And to the extent the value of the foreign cur- 
rency was less than dollars, that was a loss. 
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Mr. Garutnes. The act of 1954 provided that you set aside not 
to exceed 4 million bales of cotton. At this time you have set aside 
3 million bales ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garurnes. I suggested that that 3 million be upped to 4 million 
so that we would be assured of a fair price for the current year, and 
I have a reply from you that you did not think it was desirable. 

Mr. Morse. I think we are all aware, as was apparent in the 
hearing yesterday, that we are trying to work with the leadership 
in the cotton areas on this whole cotton question. What is the best 
thing to do in connection with the price? Tied up with that is this 
matter of legislation to move to average grade and staple as a basis 
for supports. 

What you are just referring to gets into this whole consideration, 
as you know better than I. 

r. Garutnes. In other words, the program really has not crystal- 
lized on all of those various phases of the problem ? 

Mr. Morsg. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. I hope and trust that it will not come to pass that 
the President will veto this bill that is expected to pass the Senate 
next weekend. If it should go through Congress and be placed 
upon the President’s desk and he vetoes it, I wonder then whether or 
not you would think it advisable to up your set-asides to 4 million 
in the interest of a more stable price in 1956. 

Mr. Morse. Dr. Butz can ao me, but I think we would want to 
sit down with you men who know the cotton problem and talk the 
matter out as to how best to proceed in the interest of the cotton 
farmers. 

Mr. Gatuines. Dr. Butz is moving into the shoes of Jim McConnell 
pretty well. I feel that he would know the facts. 

Mr. Poace. We have been discussing how we can make this reserve 
as effective in regard to cotton. What are the penalties involved ? 
What happens to the individual who has rented his land to the Gov- 
ernment and after the man has taken your money he uses the land 
in violation of the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. Morse. The compliance'check on the-acreage reserve, we would 
assume, would be at a date too late for him to plant the kind of a 
crop—— 

Mr. Poace. Suppose that he turns in a bunch of cattle on the land 
and grazes them ? 

Mr. Morse. He would be in violation. These contracts would be 
completely firm. 

Mr. Poace. And suppose that you have already paid him? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. You are going to pay him first, are you not? 

Mr. Morsr. The date of the compliance check would not be uni- 
form, obviously, for all crops, but we would have full right of 
recovery. 

Mr. Poage. You mean that you could go out. and sue him? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. The lawyers are here. I hope they will speak 
up. These are farmers that we will continue to deal with under the 
price support programs. 

The Cuarman. Is it not a fact that you do not have any penalty in 
the bill? Why do we not face up here? There is no penalty, as I 
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understand it, in the bill if a man accepts your money and then grazes 
the land later. 

Mr. Morse. I am told we could put his name on the debt register to 
collect in the future any money that he might be receiving from the 
Government. We would deduct it. 

The Cuarrman. Is that an admission that there is no penalty? It 
seems to me you are admitting there is no penalty in the bill. 

Mr. Morse. Certainly we would expect to have these contracts firm 
and enforceable, and on a basis where we could collect. 

The Cuamman. That is true, but there is no penalty provided. 

Mr. Poace. He is not going to make a living on the farm, so you are 
going to send him off to the factory to earn something to pay you 
with 

Mr. Morse. You are correct, the bill is drawn in such a way it does 
not have a penalty provision under the acreage reserve section, but 
there will be an enforceable contract which we think would be ade- 

uate. 
Mr. Garuines. Getting back to the set asides for the moment, the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 provided that these bales of cotton, and other 
commodities that go into the set-aside, would not be considered when 
it came to a question of the determination of price support, but they 
would be considered when you would set your acreage allotments on 
the farms. 

I just wonder what difference it would make in support price if 
you were to move up the set-asides of cotton from 3 million to 4 million. 

Mr. Morse. The effect would be on the price support level. I be- 
lieve our present supply situation is so large there would not be a major 
effect on the operation of the schedule under which we have to set 
price supports. 

Mr. Burz. It is my understanding the supply is such that if we 

ut another 1 million bales in the set-aside, the Secretary would still 
authorized under the current supply situation to move the 75 percent 
parity next year. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. Just a minute, I did not catch that. What about 
the 75 percent? 

Mr. Burz. It is my understanding that the present excess supply of 
cotton is such that if the additional 1 million bales were declared to 
be in the set-aside, it would have no effect upon the minimum level of 
price supports to which the Secretary is authorized to go next year. 

r. Garurnes. It would not increase supports 1 percent, 2 percent, 
or 5 percent? 

Mr. Butz. It is my understanding that it would be approximately 
the same. 

Mr. Morse. The accumulation is so heavy in cotton. 

Mr. Garutnes. Cotton has made a profit of $267 million up to the 
time of the last report sent out by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
That report was, I believe, dated December 31. We do not know 
what it is to date, but $267 million has been the money gain since the 
inception of the program in 1933. That program has been most suc- 
cessful and has helped bail out losses in other crop transactions. 

Mr. Burz. May I comment on that briefly? I think it only fair to 
point out that is true, as Mr. —— et said, that cotton showed a 
profit up to last year.- However, we did have a rather heavy inventory 
of cotton twice before when we went into war. Always in wartime 
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cotton prices rise. ‘Those inventories were liquidated with the rather 
insatiable demand of wartime. I think it would only be fair to point 
out that. twice before the program was really bailed out because of 
the occurrence of war. 

Let me get the figures here. Before World War II we owned ap- 
proximately 7 million bales, and before the Korean war, and I am look- 
ing here at the date of December 1949, we had in our inventory 3.7 
million bales of cotton. You understand what happened to the price 
of cotton during the Korean war. It went up rather rapidly. It 
went up to the point where we put an embargo on exports. 

Let me put it this way: As December 1949, we had 3.7 million bales 
of cotton. In December 1950, we had only 98,000 bales of cotton. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Is it fair to say that cotton came in pretty handy 
at that time ? 

Mr. Burz. Yes, indeed it did. 

Mr. Abernetuy. I am glad that you recognize that. 

Mr. Burz. But you say that cotton has netted a profit, we ought 
to indicate that twice we got rid of rather burdensome surpluses 
because war came along. 

Mr, ArerneTtoy. You make two admissions. You admit that 
it made a profit, and the other is that it did come in pretty handy. 

Mr. Burz. Quite right. I would hate to look again to the same 
source of profit to unload the present supply that we have. 

The Cuarrman. In addition to that, when that embargo was im- 
posed, world cotton was selling at about 80 cents a pound. 

Mr. Burz. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. And the farmers could have sold that cotton on 
the world market for far more than they were receiving here at home. 
They were denied that privilege of participating in the world market 
because of the embargo. They were then encouraged and induced 
and persuaded to make a 16-million-bale crop next year. 

as Burz. I was not here when the alee was imposed. Who 
did it? 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Burz. Secretary Brannan? 

The Cuamman. Thatisright. It was needed. 

Mr. Garuines. In furtherance of what the chairman has said, it 
was in 1950 when we had an allotment of 21,500,000 acres. We pro- 
duced only 10 million bales of cotton that year; 9.9 million to be 
exact. As a result we had to invoke quotas. Just because of the fact 
that we had a good crop year in 1955 is no sign that we are going to 
continue that type of production of cotton in the future. 

Mr. Butz. That is quite right. It is unlikely we can continue in 
the immediate future the same yields we have had. 

Mr. Bevcner. Mr. Butz, would it not also be fair to say that the 
cost of administration of the cotton program has exceeded all profits 
shown in the appropriation accounts ¢ 

Mr. Burz. P think that would be a fair presumption. 


Mr. Garutines. You have nothing to gage that on. You have just 
reached up into the air. 

Mr. Butz. My presumption is as valid as your presumption the 
yields will not be as high next year as they were last year. 

Mr. Hogven. Mr. Secretary, referring to the soil-fertility-bank pro- 
gram which is entirely on a voluntary basis. Aside from the fact that 
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no one wants to regiment and regulate the American farmer, there 
seems to be two schools of thought as to whether or not the soil-fertility- 
bank program will work on a voluntary basis; some saying it will 
work and some saying it must be made compulsory. Will you tell 
this committee what the compelling reason was which led you to the 
determination that the program should be on a voluntary basis? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; I would be very happy to. In the first place, 
farmers are anxious to get away from controls and from being forced 
to comply with Government programs. It is very disturbing to a 
man who has a well-organized farm operation, crop rotation, and a 
livestock program tied in with it. I speak with 26 years’ background 
in the farm management field. 

Going beyond that, the matter of integrating this program into the 
farm layout would be a very important consideration. If you forced 
compliance, we often would get part of a man’s field. We would get 
a very small acreage in many instances on which to check compliance. 
Checking all farms under such a situation would increase the cost and 
would unnecessarily disturb the organization of a man’s farm. 

If you will look at almost any aerial photograph showing farms 
over several sections of land, as the large sheets of photographs shew, 
you will see the extent to which roads and ditches and timber and 
other features have created irregular fields, three-cornered fields and 
fields of varying size. 

I appraised a farm years ago in Iowa, in your State, where in order 
to appraise one corner cut off by a ditch we had to drive 214 miles, 
as the farmer did, to get to that corner of his farm. We had to go 
around until we got across a bridge on the public road and then we 
came across the neighbor’s farm to get to that corner of the farm. It 
was very productive land. That farmer might readily say, “Now, 
this field over there I would like to give you.” TI just use that as one 
illustration. So farmers could offer us fields that would least disturb 
the organization of their farms and still accomplish what we want. 
Under this type program we think that would be a tremendous advan- 
tage, not only to the farmers, but to us in checking compliance. 

Further, I have spoken of the physical characteristics of farms. 
Then there-are the differences in the families, as any of you who have 
worked with lending operations across the country know. Here is a 
farmer that is getting old. Another may be sick. Here is a farmer 
whose boys have been leaving him. They have been leaving the farm 
for employment or going into military service, or for some other rea- 
sens are leaving. There are many deciding factors like that which 
farmers will consider. 

Yesterday I referred to the fact that some younger farmers have 
pretty substantial debt obligations. In working with their bankers, 
or whoever is-helping them with their finances, they might well plan 
together that here is income insurance. They may decide under the 
situation it would be well to have some definite fixed income. I can 
go on and relate many situations where, if it is a voluntary program, 
it would be better for all concerned. 

Take, for example, a top level farmer, especially if he has a live- 
stock program. Particularly throughout the Corn Belt, as well as 
in many other areas, farmers have livestock programs producing most 
of the income; and that takes in over half of the States. Such farm- 
ers may well say, “I have a fully organized farm.” Or, perhaps he 
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has a tenant. Under such circumstances he may prefer not to disturb 
that relationship, and yet all around him we may well get the acreage 
we want. We would not have to disturb the operation on well- 
organized farms. 

Mr. Anpresen. Along the line that you have been speaking about, 
suppose a farmer has 160 acres of land, 140 acres tillable in corn, and 
same in wheat and other crops. Can the farmer rent his tillable land, 
all of his tillable land to the Government and retain the buildings 
and the untillable land? 

Mr. Morse. No; not unless it was a much smaller farm. The 5-acre 
cotton farm, or the man who has a small acreage in wheat, or corn, 
might feel that it was best to have all the land go under the program. 
Because his allotted acres were so small already he might prefer to 
put all his cropland into the program and devote himself either to 
other work on the farm, his livestock program, or some other activity. 

Mr. AnpreseNn. If he rents his land to the Government and quits 
farming he could live in the buildings, could he not ? 

Mr. Morse. He would have to take into consideration that under the 
acreage reserve, it is a year-to-year rental. 

There has been much discussion here of corn. Suppose the crop 
condition next year rather than being one of the biggest outpouring 
of crops in the history of this country, is something less than that. 
We might rapidly move into an adjustment on corn. Then we might 
not need to go 3 or 4 years with the acreage reserve on a farmer’s par- 
ticular kind of crop. He would realize that he was renting to the 
Government under a temporary acreage reserve program. 

Now, in his situation, if he had a desire to retire from farming, 
or to get into some other occupation, or take part-time work, then he 
could consider the longer range program, which is the conservation 
reserve. Under it the contracts would be for 5 or 10 years, or perhaps 
15 years in some instances. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Secretary, what proportion of our corn farmers 
are presently participating in the corn acreage allotment program? 

Mr. Morse. There is about 40 percent of the eligible acreage in the 
commercial area. 

Mr. Hoeven. That program is also on a voluntary basis. The only 
restriction is that if a man does not comply he is not eligible for price 
supports. 

r. Morse. Yes. The only provision is that if he wants price sup- 
port he must comply with his acreage allotment. ; 

Mr. Horven. Now, Mr. Secretary, what leads you to believe that 
the corn producer is going to voluntarily participate in the soil fertility 
bank program. 

Mr. Morse. It would be 

Mr. Horven. Let me continue. In order to get him to comply, you 
have to offer him some inducements, do you not? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes, and that gets at our total—— 

Mr. Hoeven. May I just continue? 

You propose to issue certificates equal in value to 50 percent of the 
normal yield on the designated reserve acres tied to support prices 

Mr. Morse. No, his normal yield times 50 percent of his support 
price. 
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Mr. Hoeven. In any event, you say this might provide an appro- 
priate incentive for farmers to participate. I notice in your prelimi- 
nary survey you find that the value of the certificates per acre for corn 
would be aah $31 per acre. Somewhere in the Secretary’s discussion 
on aeeenne he said that figure would be a bit above net, is that 
right 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We think the 50 percent rate is more net than 
they are getting. However, to induce a farmer to come into the pro- 
gram we must take into consideration that he has his equipment, his 
labor, his unpaid family labor, and while we are meeting what is 
normal net, we must meet enough of his unpaid family labor, or his 
own labor, to make it an inducement for him to come in. 

Mr. Hoeven. I note in the memoranda you supplied the committee 
this morning reference is made to a typical county in Iowa, Marshall 
County, Iowa, where the payment rate per acre is set out at $33.54. 

Do you know where Marshall County, Iowa, is? 

Mr. Morsz. I have been in it many times. It is a good county. 

Mr. Hoeven. It was affected somewhat by the drought, was it not? 
It is in southeastern Lowa. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. Do you think that is a typical payment rate for 
northern Iowa? 

Mr. Morse. Well, it is worked out based upon the normal yield of 
the county, 58 bushels, which is a pretty good average for a county. 
The illustration merely reflects that. There are some counties in Iowa 
that have a higher average yield. 

Mr. Horven. Let me give you a little background for other sections 
of Iowa which may be more typical of other agricultural sections. 
There the value of farm land today is from $350 to $425 an acre, and a 
corn farmer is producing from 60 to 100 bushels of corn per acre. 
In that case do you think the corn farmer is going to go into a program 
which will pay him at the rate of $38.54 an acre, or $31 an acre? 

Mr. Morse. Well, let me answer this way, if I may: I have appraised 
land in many Iowa counties. The company that I was formerly with 
had several offices in Iowa, and I am quite familiar with the State. 
Some of the appraising was for tax assessment purposes. The valua- 
tions have great extremes. Take, for example, Story County, Iowa, 
where Ames is located. You can find farms and land in that county 
where the productivity is relatively low. Most of the land has high 
yields. Soeven when you talk in terms of averages in Iowa you have 
great extremes. Also, the ability of the farmers is different. That 
is true in any State and in any county I know of in the United States. 
The ability of the farmers varies greatly. In a good many instances 
the top, ae good farmers in Iowa who are well equipped might 
not be interested in participating in the program. 

Mr. Hoeven. Perhaps so. 

Mr. Morse. In the same county you will find a lot of farmers—— 

Mr. Horven. You are interested, Mr. Secretary, in getting the great- 
est, degree of compliance you possibly can. You want to take from 
4 million to 6 million acres of corn land out of production. You want 
to get the corn producers into the soil bank program. You have to 
offer them a fairly good consideration in order for them to do so. I 
make this point for the reason that, under the acreage allotment pro- 
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gram of the present voluntary participation has been a complete 
failure. The farmers have not been complying and unless there is 
some extra and additional inducement which really amounts to some- 
thing, I doubt if the corn farmer is going into the program on a vol- 
untary basis. That is why I raised the question as to whether or not 
you feel the voluntary program is going to work out. 

Mr. Morse. I think the answer comes back to the point that if Con- 
gress passes this law we will have to set the level of compensation on 
a basis that will bring in a sufficient acreage of the crops for which the 
program is offered, otherwise, the program obviously will fail because 
of a lack of inducement. That is our responsibility, to make the 
inducement sufficient if the law permits us to do so. 

Mr. Horven. I do not want to take too much time, or belabor the 

oint. 
fs I have another question: You propose some changes in the corn 
program, and among those the elimination of acreage allotments from 
now on. And for 1956, corn producers would be eligible for price sup- 
ort regardless of how much they planted at the already announced 
jevel of 81-percent parity or about $1.40 per bushel. Corn would have 
the same kind of a program as other feed grains and soybeans. 

If and when such a provision should become a part of the basic law 
would the new proposal mean that corn would lose its identity as 
one of the basic commodities ? 

Mr. Morse. It could still be called a basic. 

Mr. Horven. Actually, however, is it going to be considered as a 
basic, or is it not? 

Mr. Morsr. The type of program that is now applicable to basic 
crops is no longer in effect for corn. A major step had already been 
taken by Congress when they discontinued the marketing quotas for 
corn. 

Mr. Hoeven. That is true. 

Mr. Morse. So to that extent it is already largely taken out of the 
basic category. 

Mr. Horven. The Agricultural Act of 1938 owe that corn shall 
be one of the six basic commodities, does it not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Hoeven. And it would take a repeal of that provision, or some 
amendment, to remove it from that category ? 

Mr. Morse. To put the recommended program into effect there 
would have to be a number of changes throughout the law. In keep- 
ing with the chairman’s suggestion, we will have that information 
before the committee, showing just what changes would be needed 
and at what points in the law to make the changes to put the recom- 
mended program for corn into effect. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Secretary, will you now tell the committee 
whether or not if the provision referred to becomes a part of basic 
law, corn will lose its identity as one of the six basic commodities? 

Mr. Morse. For all practical purposes that presumably would be 
the case. All of these basic crops, of course, are not treated the same 
under the law. Cotton has special provisions. 

Mr. Hoeven. In other words, corn would no longer be considered as 
one of the six basic commodities ? 

Mr. Morse. That essentially would be correct, because the program 
would be so different. 
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Mr. Hoeven. For the year 1956, you propose to pay on the basis of 
81 percent of parity? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes. 

Mr. Horven. What will be the figure for 1957 and subsequent 
years ? 

Mr. Morse. If our recommendation is adopted that would be on a 
discretionary basis the same as for the other feed grain crops. The 
level of price supports would depend upon supplies at that time. 

Mr. Horven. The corn producer would only be alerted one year at 
a time as to which support level he weuld be operating under? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; aicuitegh I think you could well look to the con- 
sistency with which price supports are being operated where we had 
discretionary power. 

Mr. Horven. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. We have soybeans, which, as you know, is a major 
cash crop. It is not designated as a basic crop even though it is the 
fifth largest in income among the crops. 

In 1954 we had an 80-percent support level, and in 1955 a 70-percent 
level. Now, we have just announced for 1956 a 75-percent support 
level, so it is all within a narrow range. 

On the other feed crops, they have been at 70 percent for 1955 and 
price supports for them have Soins announced at 70 percent for 1956. 


So, unless there is some shortage that develops in connection with the 
crop and we wish to call for more production, or unless there was 
some undue accumulation, it would be good administration to have 
a rather stable support level from year to year. 

The Cuarmman. Do I understand then what you are proposing to 
do here will result in taking corn out of the program as a basic and 


lowering the price support for corn from what was formerly 90 percent 
down to about 75 percent ? 

Mr. Morss. The announced level for this present year is a minimum 
of 81 percent of parity. 

The committee cannot look too strongly at the fact that the price 
support has not been effective for corn. Farmers are growing corn 
primarily as feed. When they get a year like this we get a large 
crop. They have planted primarily with the idea of getting their 
feed requirements and when they get a large crop they have some 
extra corn to sell. Due to the fact that the price support is not effec- 
tive across the board, we can have demoralized corn prices such as 
we had this year. It is to get away from that and to give an across- 
the-board support to the crop that it is very important to the corn 
farmers to have this kind of price support. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Secretary, you want to get the corn farmer into 
the soil-bank program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes: 

Mr. Horven. And you are offering him 81 percent of parity for 
the year 1956? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. Now, in the year 1957 you could cut that down to 75 
percent, could you not, or even below that ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; if it is discretionary—and we would want to have 
the support level discretionary. Most farmers in their own feeding 
would prefer corn for the bulk of their feed. So there would need 
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to be a price relationship to the price support on oats, barley, and 
grain sorghums. 

Mr. Honven. Yes. 

You make reference to a very important point. Do you not think 
that whenever the farmer takes certain acres out of production and 
puts them into the reserve, or the soil bank, he is going to plant 
more corn on the remaining acres than he did before ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. Our recommendation would be that his reduc- 
tion would be from his base acreage. If a farmer came into the 
program he would be reducing from his base acreage and would show 
comapennee on that basis. 

ow then you might well ask—will not his neighbors and others say, 
“You are reducing your corn acreage, we will plant more corn.” The 
answer to that is the stability of the corn acreage. It has remained at 
about 56 million acres. Further, look at the organization of farms in 
the Corn Belt. Farmers keep a relationship between corn and soy- 
beans. They are dividing their better land between corn and soybeans, 
as you well know. Then the farmers who may not be in the acreage 
reserve would then have to choose whether they were going to plant 
more corn, or under a 75-percent support, plant more soybeans. If 
they plant more corn then they would have to cut their soybean 
acreage, or some other crop. It would be our judgment we would 
not see a major shift into more corn idle land that would not be in the 
program. Further, we would get a good deal of corn acreage under 
the conservation reserve. 

Take southern Iowa, for instance. Corn is often being grown on 
hilisides. When you get dry weather the corn does not amount to 
much. That land has been shifting toward grass anyway and to live- 
stock programs, In nothern Missouri the same thing is true. We 
would expect to pick up some of this corn acreage along with oats and 
other cropland under the conservation reserve. It would help pull 
the total feed grains into line. 

Mr. Hoeven. I appreciate the fact that this is all in the realm of 
conjecture. I believe the average farmer is going to supplement his 
farm income in one way or another. If he determines he has greater 
need for corn than he does for soybeans, or oats, he is going to plant 
a lot of his land into corn, egpeeially under the proposed provision 
which willpermit him to raise*all the corn he wants to and still be 
eligible for Commodity Credit loans. 

Mr. Lovre. Would the gentleman yield? Is it my understanding 
this program will make the support level completely discretionary with 
the Secretary? In other words, from zero up to 90 percent? 

Mr. Morse. That is the same type of program we have for the other 
feed grains, and that would be our recommendation. 

Mr. Lovrr. And that is going to be for unlimited production ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Lovre. In other words, it will be for unlimited production re- 
gardless of where the support level is set? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Lovre. And this is a permanent program, or is this a 1-year 
program ¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is our recommendation, a permanent program. 
We have it now for grain sorghums, barley, oats, rye—unlimited pro- 
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duction at a discretionary support level. We feel that the corn farmers 
are entitled to the same kind of program. 

Mr. Lovrg. Is it not possible, if you want to, to enforce acreage al- 
lotments on any of those crops? 

Mr. Morsz. On the other crops? 

Mr. Lover. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. That is possible. 

The Cuarrman. Will you yield a minute? Under your contention 
heretofore made in this committee room, you could certainly prevent 
the diverted acres from corn going into any other crops that would 
compete with corn. You said that in this room. Mr. Butz reiterated 
it time and time again. You admitted this morning you started on 
such a corn control program and then abandoned it. 

Mr. Morse. Was not that a reference to the fact that whereas cotton 
farmers can take their diverted acres and grow corn, because of the 
climatic conditions, the corn farmers cannot take their diverted acres 
and grow cotton ? 

The Cuarrman. But they could grow some other competing grain. 

Mr. Morse. They might, yes; but the cultivated acres of this coun- 
trv are auite stable. 

The Cuamman. Do you think this program that you are proposing 
is going to be more attractive to the corn farmers of Iowa than a price 
support program of 90 percent would be to them ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; very definitely. 

The CHarrman. Give them unlimited production, let them produce 
all the corn they want to and support them at 81 percent this year, 
knowing full well that they will add to the burden of the corn surplus? 

Mr. Morse. But we are supporting under an unlimited program 
soybeans, and that is a cash crop. Corn is not a cash crop except for 
a small part. 

The CuarrmMan. You are supporting soybeans at what level ? 

Mr. Morse. For 1956 it will be at 75 percent. Farmers can grow 
all they want at that price and we have to take it at that support level. 
If they decide to grow more corn they have to cut back some of the 
other crops. If they cut back oats, the Government has a reduced 
obligation as we are committed to support all the oats farmers want 
to grow. The same is true for grain sorghums and barley. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you not put in an acreage allotment pro- 
gram on those commodities ? ERO) 

Mr. Morse. It would be very much to the detriment of farmers. 
It is not necessary. It would be costly to the Government. It would 
be regimentation entirely uncalled for. 

Mr. Lovee. My question was, Can you right now impose acreage 
allotments on those crops? 

The Cuatrman. Sure. 

Mr. Lovre. Can you, Mr. Morse. That is what I want to know? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. ; 

They tell me that the answer is yes, as a condition of price support. 

Mr. Lovre. Then under this new program you have announced, not 
only can you set the support level at 60 percent if you so wish, but you 
can also impose acreage allotments at the same time? 

Mr. Morse. You mean if we moved into the other type of corn 


rogram ¢ 
. Mr Lovre. That is right. 
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Mr. Morse. Yes; but, of course, that would not be the intention. In 
operating the program I could not conceive moving in that direction. 

Mr. Lovre. I know that you would not. 

Mr. Morse. We have not in the past put acreage limitations on the 
other crops. 

Mr. Lovee. I recognize you would not, but my point is, if we should 
do as you say, someone could, if they wanted to, put the support level 
at any point, and in addition to that you could also clamp on acreage 
allotments. I say itis possible. It could be done under what you are 
su ting. That is correct, is it not? 

r. Morse. I am told that is correct. 

Mr. Lovre. That iscorrect. Isthat right? 

Mr. Morsr. We would want the same kind of program for corn that 
we have on the other feed-grain crops. 

The CuarrMan. It is now 12: 15, and I think we will recess and come 
back at 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


fon committee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess. ) 
he Cuarrman. The committee will be in order. Mr. Morse, you 
and your associates do not mind waiting a little while so that we may 
accommodate this gentleman from out of town, do you? 

Mr. Morsz. We are at your disposal, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. Thank you very much. We would be glad to hear 
at this time from Mr. Herbert J. Hughes, the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT J. HUGHES, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. Hueues. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. If 
you do not mind, I should like.to introduce the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Wheat Growers who are 
intheroom. I believe some of them are in the room. 

The Cuarrman. You may present them at this time. 

Mr. Hueues. Mr. Kendrick, of Texas. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Washington. 

Mr. Mort, of Nebraska. 

Mr. Patterson, who is on my right here, who is also chairman of 
the farm program committee. He is from Kansas. 

Mr. Root, from Oregon. 

Mr. Fiedler, from Colorado. 

The Cuarrman. We are delighted to have all you gentlemen with 
us. We appreciate your coming here. 

We would be glad to hear from you now, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hugues. Thank you. My name is Herbert J. Hughes, my 
home is at Imperial, Nebr., and I make my living producin wheat. 

I appreciate the opportunity to visit with you today about the 
problems of the wheat oes and I am sure you recognize the 
seriousness of those problems. 

To a large extent, wheat illustrates many of the difficulties which 
confront producers of all the so-called export crops. It involves prob- 
lems of price, acreage allotments, marketing quotas, storage, surplus 
disposal, foreign trade, market expansion, subsidies, and most impor- 
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tant of all, the welfare of a great many farm families and large seg- 
ments of our agricultural communities. These problems are not 
the problems of farmers alone. They are also important to the vast 
grain and food trade upon which farmers necessarily must rely to get 
their crops marketed and consumed. The kind of programs employed 
in agriculture very often interfere with an effective job of marketing. 
We cannot afford to fail to look at all sides of the problem if we are to 
be successful in our search for effective solutions. These problems 
are and, of course, should be of real concern to our Government, if for 
no other reason that that it is currently the largest buyer, seller, and 
owner of wheat in the world. 

In suggesting that the problem of wheat should be of concern to our 
Government as well as to wheatgrowers, I do not wish to imply that 
wheat farmers should look to Government to solve all their problems. 
All I mean to indicate is that all of us, including Government, have 
the responsibility of attempting to solve these problems together. One 
attitude will necessarily have much to do with our success in finding 
appropriate solutions. If we can approach the problem with an open 
mind and abandon thoughts of personal or political advanthas if we 
are bold enough to dare to put new ideas to use, we have the right 
to hope for success. But if we hold fast to out-of-date programs 
which no longer fit present-day conditions or which have been proven 
inadequate, or if we continue to attempt to apply blindly a single 
program to the problems of every commodity, whether it fits or not, 
wheat farmers are likely to be in for some even more difficult experi- 
ences. 

I shall not review the circumstances that have led up to this point. 
We as wheatgrowers have little interest in the debate over which 
party’s past policies are responsible for our current situation, and 
I am sure you are very familiar with all of our past farm program 
povisions of whatever origin. We are interested now only in what 
is to be done about our present serious low income situation. As 
members of this committe, you will have a large share in determining 
that policy. 

There are some who will tell you that “flexible” price supports will 
solve this problem—that all you have to do is wait. We wheatgrowers 
have no faith in this solution for wheat. Actually, there will be little 
flexibility under such a program. But for the 8214-percent minimum 
level of support established by law for 1955, the flexible-support pro- 
gram for wheat means nothing but a straight drop to rigid or With 
a 75-percent, price-support level for wheat, vehi will have been 
accomplished except to further reduce farmers’ income from wheat, 
and bring about some saving in the amount of export subsidy. Ccz- 
sumption will not be increased. New markets will not be opened. 
And it will be necessary to keep in effect all the controls which are now 
in operation. Every complaint that has been made against the 90- 
percent rigid level of support can be made with equal validity against 
the flexible-price-support program when applied to wheat. 

So long as we pursue the policy of fixing prices as we do under the 
present wheat-support program, we will be caught on the horns of a 
dilemma. We will either have to fix prices so high as to price wheat 
out of many of its natural markets and make the Government itself 
the principal market, or we will have to fix prices low enough to permit 
entry of wheat into the markets of the world. If the latter course is 
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followed, wheat farmers would be compelled to sacrifice a fair return 
on that portion of the crop which is sold domestically for food in order 
to have access to the world market. 

We believe that the only sound program for wheat is one which 
will return to wheatgrowers their historic right to compete fairly 
in the markets of the world without export subsidies paid out of tax 
funds and without having to sacrifice a fair return on that large 
portion of the wheat which is consumed domestically for food. 

The only effective means that we know of to accomplish that objec- 
tive is the domestic parity plan. This program has frequently been 
referred to as the “two-price plan.” But the term “two-price” is 
a misnomer. The reference to it as a two-price plan actually has 
been the cause of some misunderstanding. It has resulted in the 
domestic parity plan being confused with prior proposals. It is a 
misnomer because under the domestic parity plan there are not two 

rices. All wheat will be sold freely in the market at the going mar- 
<et-prices. The prices will be established freely by competition and 
not: by Government edict. 

Bills have been introduced in the House of Representatives coyver- 
“—o program and are available to you so I shall proceed to discuss 
other proposals. which have been made for the solution of our prob- 
lem and compare their possibilities with the domestie parity program. 

It seems to me any proposal should be measured by about six ques- 
tions. They are: 

1. Is it calculated to give greater or less income to the farmer? 

2. Does it make it easier or more difficult to enter world markets? 

3. Does it make it.easier or more difficult to enter the feed market ? 

4. Does it encourage more or less Government control ? 

5. Does it hinder or help buyers of wheat to buy what they want and 
to reflect quality differentials? 

6. Does it call for more or less appropriations from Congress? 

The administration has recommended some changes in the wheat 
program and I shall discuss each one separately. I might say in the 
beginning that we are not far apart in principle except on the prob- 
lem of raising wheatgrowers’ income in 1956 and future years. 

I think it might be well to ask questions you have on each of these 
points as we proceed. 


A. PROPOSAL TO REMOVE PENALTIES FROM PRODUCTION IN EXOESS OF 
ALLOTMENTS IF ALL WHEAT IS USED FOR FEED OR SEED 


We have two objections to this proposal : 

1. It is no relief to the commercial wheat producer who can feed 
not wheat, since he has to sell some wheat and who has had to sacrifice 
about one-third of his normal production under the control program. 
Under the proposed measure, a farmer is to be exempt only if he feeds 
all his wheat on his own farm to his own livestock. How is this to be 
determined? Why should a farmer who desires to feed his livestock 
be deprived of doing se merely because he markets some of this wheat 
production? Why should a producer of poultry or livestock who does 
not produce wheat be compelled to buy feed at supported price levels 
when he must market his livestock or poultry in competition with 
farmers who do not do se? 
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2. While the measure would benefit those wheat producers who 
would be exempted from penalties and permitted to produce all the 
wheat they desire for feed, or seed, it would increase wheat acreage, 
increase total wheat production, and in our opinion, would work in 
exactly the opposite direction from the declared objectives of the wheat 
program. It would also work in just the opposite direction from the 
declared objective of the Secretary of Agriculture, who has stated 
that he wants to see a program under which wheat will be produced 
in regions where it can be grown most efficiently: and which permits 
the wisest and most effective utilization of our productive resources 
and capacities, 

3. It will seriously endanger the control program by encouraging 
maneuvers to avoid the penalty. I will not go into detail on that 
unless you desire. 

Under the domestic parity program there would be no penalties so 
this problem would be solved. 


B. ENLARGE THE NONCOMMERCIAL. WHEAT AREA 


This has some dangers at this time because some dramatic increases 
have occurred in the States already in this category. This has hap- 
pened because the lower loan rate offered in this area does not neces- 
sarily lower the market price, which is influenced by the loan rate in 
the commercial area. Removing acreage allotments under these con- 
ditions seems unwarranted in view of the continued buildup of sur- 
plus stocks and the severe production cutbacks suffered by others. 

This would not be the case under the domestic parity program since 
there would be only 1 loan level and 1 market-price level. 


C. PERMISSION TO SELL UP TO 100 MILLION BUSHELS OF WHEAT FOR FEED 
AT A PRICE COMPETITIVE WITH OTHER FEED GRAINS 


We are interested in regaining some of the traditional market for 
wheat as feed, but we question the timing of this proposal and the 
method. It does, however, recognize the right of wheatgrowers to 
some of this market. 

We as wheatgrowers would be severely criticized for being: sub- 
sidized when this wheat which was moved into CCC possession at. the 
past year’s loan rates was moved out at a substantial loss, especially 
if a large part or all was replaced by current loan takeover. We cannot 
under the present program be sure this would not happen. It would 
also involve some supervision of the use of the feed wheat to see that 
it is not subsequently sold. We feel it would be better to move wheat 
into feed only if the producer was willing to produce it for that price, 
as would be the case under the domestic parity plan. 

Would it not be better to wait until we have had time for the con- 
servation reserve program, recently proposed by the President, to 
reduce the excessive supply of feed grains and we have reduced current 
wheat production below needs before moving CCC wheat into the 
market for this purpose ? 

The proposal to enlarge the noncommercial wheat area as well as the 
proposal to price CCC-owned wheat at the support price, plus: carry- 
ing charges, are unacceptable to wheatgrowers, and in our opinion 
would do nothing but aggravate rather than cure the basic problem. 
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The objectives of enlarging the feed market and the elimination of 
unnecessary regulation can be obtained much more quickly and effec- 
tively through the adoption of the domestic parity program. — 

We have looked in vain for any provision in the administration 
proposal that would increase wheatgrower income in 1956 over the past 
year. In fact, we can see only a further lowering due to the lower 
support price already announced—about 13 percent. 

Gentlemen, this, in my opinion, is most serious. We must have an 
increase in that income in some way if many farmers are to survive 
the squeeze which is getting tighter each month. How, after the lower, 
income of 1955, can we allow it to go lower in 1956? There are thou- 
sands of wheatgrowers with allotments of less than 100 acres who are 
moving into debt right now to keep going. 

It would seem that we should have two objectives in mind when 
considering current legislation : 

1. An immediate increase in income for wheatgrowers. 

2. A shift as quickly as possible to an improved long-range farm 
program for wheat‘as outlined in the domestic parity program. 

A very important advantage that the domestic parity plan has over 
the present support program is that there will be a real incentive for 
producers to raise quality wheat of the type that is in demand in the 
market place. This incentive would arise from the fact that the value 
of the certificates would be based on the average price of all wheat, 
The wheat would actually sell in the market place at competitive 
prices. Producers with higher quality wheat would naturally receive 
higher prices. Thus, unlike the present program, quality production 
will be rewarded according to the value of the wheat determined com- 
petitively instead of by Government edict. 

The principal opposition that has been raised against the domestic 
parity plan for wheat has come from some Corn Belt farm spokesmen 
who have expressed the fear that this plan might result in an increase 
in the total quantity of livestock feed and thereby adversely affect the 
price of corn. They contend that if wheat producers are able to get 
a return equivalent to parity on the part of the crop consumed as food, 
it will increase their average returns and, therefore, they will expand 
production. » We do not believe that these fears have any real founda: 
tion. However, we realize that whatever benefits accrue to wheat must 
not be at the expense of corn or any other crop. To give double as- 
surance that the domestic parity plan will not affect adversely the 
interests of corn and feed-grain producers, it is proposed that the 
Secretary have discretionary authority to support the price of all 
wheat just slightly higher than that for corn and that he also have 
discretionary authority to impose acreage allotments. 

We feel that corn producers have no reason to fear the domestic 
varity plan for wheat, because. all evidence points to the fact that 
if the domestic parity plan did result in expanded wheat acreage, it 
would reduce, rather than increase, the total supply of feed grains. 
This is because an acre of wheat produces less feed than it does when 
it is planted to corn, or other feed grains. In 1954, we produced 
approximately 37 percent more feed on acres. diverted from wheat 
than would have been produced if the same acres had been used for 
feed wheat production. Feed grain tonnage in the form of oats, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghums in 1955 on the land taken out of wheat will 
be over 50 percent greater than if the acreage had remained in wheat. 
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On the basis of December 1 figures, the increase in production of oats, 
barley, and grain sorghums in 1955 over the 10-year average (1944-53) 
will be 475 million bushels, or 9.8 million tons, while the reduction 
in wheat production in the same period is only 216 million bushels, 
or 6.5 million tons. I know that figures such as these are hard to 
grasp, but in essence these figures show that as\aereage is taken out of 
wheat, which is required under the present program, it actually results 
in increasing the total supply of feed grains. Whereas, increases in 
wheat acreages decrease total feed grain supplies even if all the wheat 
produced on the increased acreage is used for livestock feed. 

If corn and feed grain producers wish to reduce or prevent sur- 
plus feed supplies, they would be well advised to advocate and support 
the domestic parity plan for wheat. 

In addition, I feel certain wheat producers will lead the way in 
cooperating with the proposed conservation reserve program on a vol- 
untary basis to reduce feed-grain supplies. This is evidenced b 
approval of the idea by most State associations at anual meetings. I 
want to call attention to the fact that this cooperation will benefit 
~their future income only if they are also livestock producers, and 
many are not. 

PARITY 


I would be a great disappointment to my fellow wheat growers if 
I did not call to your attention what we consider one of the greatest 
threats to the future welfare of the wheat, ers. That threat is 
what is known as modernized parity. Probably you know that parity 
for wheat would be lowered today from the computation under the 
yld formula of $2.50 to $2.13 under the so-called modernized formula. 
What justification is there to do this? 


First, I want to call to your attention the recent agricultural outlook 
report that showed parity for all commodities would not advance in 
1956 in spite of incre costs for all manufactured products, labor, 
and taxes. Why?! Because the items produced by farmers themselves 
and sold to other farmers (livestock, feed, and seed) would be enough 
lower to offset the other increases. Can this be called equality? 
Wheatgrowers’ Spano costs are in most cases not helped by these 
lower costs at all. 

Now, what about modernized parity for wheat and what defense is 
there for reducing the price so drastically? I have heard only one, 
that because of increased efficiency through mechanization it takes 
only about one-quarter as many hours of labor to produce 100 bushels 
as it did in the base period 1909-14. Therefore, we should be able 
to sell it cheaper. 

I could use numerous examples to show the fallacy of this assump- 
tion, but I shall limit it to one. 

I might ask why the increased efficiency through mechanization in 
the factories that produce our farm implements, autos, and trucks has 
not lowered the price to me instead of raising it? 

We strongly recommend, gentlemen, that you extend the old formula 
for computing parity for wheat until the USDA has had time to 
study this inequitable adjustment and make some recommendations. 
The National Association of Wheat Growers would be willing to 
help finance this study if the Department would show some interest. 
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SOIL BANK 


We recognize the need to reduce total agricultural production, and 
we wheatgrowers are willing to assume our share of the responsibility. 
but do not feel obligated to assume more than our fair share in the 
necessary adjustment. 

The program to achieve this objective must be voluntary in its 
application and effective throughout all agriculture. 

tinder the acreage reserve program, as proposed, wheatgrowers, by 
participation, may endanger their future economy unless this pln 
1s accompanied by a realistic, aggressive marketing program as em- 
bodied in the domestic parity plan. Since this proposal is in the form- 
ative stage, I think it would > better to try to answer any questions 
you might have, than to try to outline our ideas in detail, since the 
regulations and administration of the program will in large measure 
determine its success. 

Thank you for giving our association the opportunity to bring you 
these recommendations. 

The Cuatrman. We thank you, Mr. Hughes, for this well-prepared 
one well-presented statement. It is certainly a very perplexing prob- 

em. 

I should like to recognize the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Hope, i? 
he desires to ask any questions. 

Mr. Hore. I do not know that I do, Mr. Chairman. I wish to say 
I think this is a very fine statement which has been presented by Mr. 
Hughes. 

As I understand it, Mr. Hughes, the position outlined in your state- 
ment was taken by the National Association of Wheat Growers at. its 
recent convention ¢ 

Mr, Hugues. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You do not indicate very clearly whether you and 
your associates favor this proposed soil-bank plan. Did you take any 
definite action on that proposition ¢ 

Mr. Hugues. Well, it was rather hard to do. There was a lot of 
discussion about it. It was rather hard to do that without knowing 
some of the details as to how it would apply, the size of the payments 
and such factors as that. 

The Cmamman. In other words, you as a wheatgrower would want 
to know how..much you were going to be paid an acre or unit for 
reducing acreage in wheat / 

Mr. Hugues. That is right. 

The CHarmrman. You would want to know that before planting 
time? 

Mr. Huenes. That is right. It is rather difficult to decide. 

I might say, there is a great deal of interest in cooperating, if i 
is possible for them to do so. They recognize the need to adjust this 
production plant and have expressed themselves as willing to do thei: 


The CHamman. Under this domestic parity plan as discussed in 
your statement, would a wheat farmer be permitted to grow all the 
wheat he wanted to grow ? 

Mr. Huenes. In the event there were not surplus supplies, yes: 
but at the present time, with tremendous carryovers, no. 

The CuammaNn. You still want acreage allotments? 
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Mr. Hueues. Yes. At 

The Cuarmman. And marketing quotas in the domestic market? 

Mr. Hueners. Not marketing quotas; just acreage allotments. 

The Cuarrman. Acreage allotments? 

“Mr. Huens. Just acreage allotments. Marketing quotas, as known 
in the certificate, would be merely a means of making payment to 
the farmer for the share of his crop consumed domestically. It would 
not limit the right to market. 

The CHarman. Would you pay him the difference between the 
prevailing price in the domestic market and a parity price? 

Mr. Huenes. That is right; the difference between the average 
market price and parity. 

The Cxarrman, Is that not substantially the same plan as pro- 
posed by Mr. Brannan, when he was Secretary; that we would sell 
at the market or prevailing price and pay the difference to the 
farmer? 

Mr. Hucues. I would say it has quite a difference, in that the money 
to make the payment would be obtained from the consumer in this 
case rather than from the Treasury. The miller would make this 
payment into the Treasury to provide the money to pay the farmer 
under our plan. 

The Caamman. Under your plan, the taxpayer would not pay the 
difference ? 

Mr. Huenes. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But the miller would be required to make up the 
difference ? 

Mr. Hvueues. That is right; and he would add it to the price of 
the flour. 

The Cuamman. That is a substantial difference. Of course, the 
Brannan plan as originally presented was a rather comprehensive and 
all-embracing plan. 

' Mr. Huenss. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. Only a very small part of it was ever presented to 
Congress and that was with reference to about three different com- 
modities. It did not embrace the overall program Secretary Brannan 
had worked out. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Bass. Your’plan, in other words, would result in price control 
to the consumer rather than a support price to the farmer, would it 
not? Would that not be the eventual degree of it? : 

Mr. Huenes. I think it would tend to establish a level of the price 
of flour to the baker. rs 

The CuHamman. Mr. Poage? — - 

Mr. Poage. Mr. Chairman, this plan has been presented to the com- 
mittee before. 

Mr. Hvueues. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. And the committee has taken favorable action. 

I believe this plan could be worked for any export crop, with some 
variation. Obviously you would not have exactly the same rules with 
regard to cotton as you have for wheat, but for any export crop I think 
you can make this work. There is a lot of criticism of it from various 
sources in the United States. ; 

I think you have pretty well shown that most of these objections 
were untenable—but, nevertheless, it is possible. 
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Mr. Hueues. I think that is correct: 

Mr. Poace. I want to ask you a question on this soil bank, because, 
frankly, I-have not been able to understand the details of the soil bank 
from the proponents. You do not claim yourself to beveither a pro- 
ponent or an opponent, but you do live in a wheat country and you do 
grow wheat. 

I do not understand that in the wheat areas by and large the prob- 
lem of tenancy is anything like the factor it is in connection with the 
cotton problem. 

Mr. Hvuenes. Probably not. However, there are a number of 
tenants. 

Mr. Poacr. There are a number of tenants who grow wheat? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. How do you divide the crop between the tenant and 
the landlord in your country ? 

Mr. Hueues. Generally one-third to the landlord. 

Mr. Poacx. Generally one-third to the landlord and two-thirds to 
the tenant? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. If we adopt a program such as I understand is pro- 
posed in connection with this soil bank, the payments would be made 
on the basis of what was estimated to be one-half of the value of the 
crop that might be grown on the land, would they not? 

Mr. Huenes. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. Poace. The tenant has all the costs under the ordinary system 
of tenancy. At least he does in our country and I suppose he does in 

ours. He has the cost of growing that crop. Consequently, the 
andlord gets one-third, approximately, clear of cost. That is what 
- gets for paying the upkeep of the land and the improvements on the 
ace. 
f His costs would all go on. He would have just as much cost under 
this soil-bank program as he has today, would he not? 

Mr. Huenes. I would think he would; yes. 

Mr. Poacr. Yet his income would be reduced by at least one-half, 
would it not? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; unless there is some arrangement made to divide 
the payment. 

Mr. Poace. I understand, but if you just divided the payments as 
the share of the crop is divided, the landlord would get just half of 
what he is getting today. 

Mr. Hucues. It would probably be hard under those circumstances 
toencourage him to participate. 

- Mr. Poaer. That is the point Iam making. You would probably 
get no participation at that rate. 

On the other hand, if the landlord required of the tenant a larger 
share of the payments, the tenant would soon find that he did not have 
a living left, would he not? 

Mr. Hucues: Well, presumably there should be a division point 
there which would be representative to both parties. Where it would 
be I cannot say. 

Mr. Poace. Do you believe you can just leave it up to the people to 
make a fair division point? 

Mr. Hucues. I do not know. I would say it is certainly one of the 
very ticklish problems in administering the program. 
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Mr. Poace. Would the tenant who failed to accept the landlord’s 
formula not soon find himself without a place ? 

Mr. Hucues. There probably would be some compulsion on the part 
of the landlord. 

Mr. Poace. We did have it when we had the ACP payments in the 
past, did we not ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes; I imagine we did. 

Mr. Poace. I simply have not been able to see how this avoids it. 

There is another factor in this which seems to me to be equally 
obscure, and that is this question of competition it is going to give. to 
our livesotck and dairy people. Obviously, if you take land out of 
cash crops in most areas—probably less in the wheat area than any- 
where else in the United States, but in most areas there is going to 
considerable grazing on that land regardless of what the individual 
does. There is aalatan in this bill that says anything in the world 
about fencing that land that the Government is going to lease that 
I have been able to find out. If the Government is going to fence it, 
it will run to a tremendous additional expense. On the other hand, if 
the landlord is going to fence it, that one-half rent he is going to get is 
going to melt away in a hurry. 

I do not anticipate that any tenants are.going to feel disposed to 
ut up a fence that will probably cost more than the whole 3 years’ 
ease would be worth. 

If you do not put up a fence are you going to deny to the man who 
is growing wheat the opportunity to graze Sie own wheat in the fall 
of the year or winter? Down in the southern end of the belt we 
do a good deal of grazing. I realize in the northern end you do not. 
Are you going to destroy all that ing on the privately owned, 
shall I say, wheat? That is the wheat that is planted legally and 
pope 
Mr. Hueues. Well, of course, there would not be any wheat planted 
on this land that went out. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. Here is my field [indicating] and 
I lease this side [indicating] to the Government. 

Mr. Huceuess. Yes. 

Mr. Poacs. Nobody is volunteering to pay for the cost of the fence 
tnere. 

Mr. Hueuss. I see what you mean. 

wy Poager. I put this [indicating] in wheat. I have a perfect legal 
right to it. 

Mr. Hueues. I imagine the answer to that would be that sufficient 
latitude on the part of the State committee and county committees 
would be necessary to see that the privilege was not abused, and they 
could administer it as best they could without requiring a lot of extra 


expense. 
T think there is one point you might think about a little in connec- 
tion with this, and that is even if that land is in = if it is land 


that is taken out of grain production it will mean less competition for 
the livestock man than if it were left in grain production. 

Mr. Poses. I think there is no question but that wheat is the poorest 
example of all the crops in that connection, because obviously in the 
wheat area you are going to have less grazing on this land that you 
let lie out there than you are on almost any other crop or in almost 
any other part of the country. Even so, are you not going to work 
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an intolerable hardship on a number of those wheatgrowers? I have 
seen years when they made as much by their grazing lease as they did 
from their wheat. I am sure - have seen them. How are you 
going to use this three-fourths that you keep, if you have one-fourth 
over here and it is not fenced and it is against the law to let the 
cow stray over there ? 

The Cuarmman. Will the gentleman yield? I understand that 
Mr. Hughes is not advocating the soil-bank program. 

Mr. Poags. I know he is not. 

The Cuareman. Let us get on to the proposal. 

Mr. Poaer, He is the first impartial witness I have had an oppor- 
— to talk with. I wanted to see what he would have to say on 

is. 

Mr. Hugues. We had a considerable discussion on this particular 
point in our meeting at Portland. We found quite a lot of concern 
among growers in the State of Washington, also. 

About the best solution we could come to on it was to agree that 
sufficient latitude in administration must be left in the hands of the 
State and county committees to administer it as fairly as possible 
and still not allow anything from this program to hurt livestock 
producers, 

Mr. Poser. You mean just enough latitude to the local committee 
so that they can write the local Congressman and complain when they 
are mistreated, is that right? 

Mr. Hucues. It could be. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I sent out a questionnaire to the farmers in my district, 
and I have asked them specifically if they could make a profit growing 
cotton at 90 percent of parity. Almost unanimously they say they can. 

Is growing wheat at 90 percent of parity profitable? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; I would say it is. 

Mr. Hagen. As a matter of fact, I have read somewhere that. the 
actual parity = of wheat, which is computed by a realistic stand- 
ard, at a so-called 90 percent of parity amounts to well over 100 percent 
of'parity. Is that true? 

Mr. Hueues. Well, that is a rather difficult thing to answer. It 
—— on where you start from. 

r. Hacen. I know, but these economists have come up with these 
figures. In modern-day terms I understand the support has been in 
excess of 100 percent of parity, although allegedly it has been 90 

nt. 

Mr. Huenes. Parity, as I understand it, is supposed to represent 
equality; equality of purchasing power. As I stated in my statement, 
this so-called modernized parity in our opinion cannot be measured 
as being equality, because our costs are rising continuously. 

Mr. Hagen. You cannot raise it to an equality of income or an 

uality of purchasing power by merely looking at the per unit price 
: a product. It depends on volume and it depends on a lot of other 

actors. 


gh 
Mr. Hacen. It is a false concept of parity of income, which is the 
real measure of parity of purchasing power. Do you not think that 
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if we say a 90 percent of parity price is profitable the natural ten- 
dency is for more people to get in that business, where somebody says 
they are going to make a profit? 

Mr. Huenes. I would hate to think we had to have prices at the 
point where it would not be profitable. 

Mr, Hagen. Just say they would break even. Do you not think you 
would be treating the existing farmers better if you established them 
at a break-even point so that the risk capital would not move into the 
business ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. Well, I am inclined to think that when you squeeze 
a farmer and you make it less profitable he does everything in his 
power to increase his volume to offset that, in the face of increasing 
costs. 

Mr. Hagen. I think that is true in the immediate situation, but you 
have to look at these programs over a long period of time. . If every 
lawyer were guaranteed the right to get a licerise to practice law with- 
out too much effort and guaranteed a living after he got it, you would 
have lawyers running out of your ears. That is just the point I 
wanted to make. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hope, 

Mr. Hore. You touched on one matter in connection with your state- 
ment but you did not elaborate on it; that was the matter of wheat 
exports. It is your position, I know, and the position of all of us 
supporting this legislation, that it would greatly assist us in finding 
export markets as well as doing away with payments of something 
like $160 million or $175 million per year in export subsidies, that 
this program would put into effect. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Hueues. That is true. We would certamly like to get in that 


position. Whether or not we could get completely in that position im- 
mediately is some question, but we would like to get in that position, 
We would like to eliminate it. 

Mr. Horr. The objective would be to get the market price of wheat 
on such a basis that we could compete in the export market ¢ 

Mr. Hueues. That is ae : 


Mr. Hore. There have been two objections raised to this program, 
generally. You touched on one of them; that is, the objection which 
comes from the Corn Belt and which arises out of the fear—which 
I feel is entirely a false fear—-that this program would result im an 
increase in the supply of feed grains. 

The other one is that a program of this kind.would be construed by 
other wheat exporting countries as “dumping” and would therefore 
lead to retaliation and the charges that we were violating international 
trade agreements of one kind and another. Do you want to com- 
ment on that? if : 

Mr. Hucues. Well, I attended the International Wheat Conference 
in Geneva, Switzerland, last fall; and I visited with some folks about 
that. Also about a year ago I visited with people in the State Depart- 
ment on it. 

In general I think that is not true. -They feel they would rather 
compete with us and not have a subsidy on these export bushels of 
wheat. If we want to produce them for what they would bring in the 
world market it would be less objectionable than under the present 
a where we are in.a,mianneér subsidized on the production of that 
wheat. 
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Mr. Horr. Well, it would be pretty difficult, would it not, to have 
any kind of program which would be more objectionable from the 
standpoint of the exporter in other countries than the present. one, 
which is pure “dumping,” is it not? 

Mr. Huenes. Well, at least they accuse us of that. 

Mr. Horr. We are paying an export subsidy, and that is generally 
construed as “dumping,” is it note. 

Mr. Hueues. Yes; they consider it “dumping.” 

Mr. Horr. Under the present program we can make that subsidy 
whatever we choose. We could force it down. Or we could have a 
we large enough to force the price below the world market, could 
we not 

Mr. Hueunes, Yes. 

Mr. Horr. So that every wheat exporting country in the world to- 
day suffers at least from the threat that we may, in an effort to get rid 
of our surplus wheat compete unfairly with them by reducing our 
price even below the present world price; and we can do that. Do 
you not feel that other countries do feel that we might do it? 

Mr. Hvuenes. I think they do. I think there is a limit to which 
that price can sink and he will still produce the wheat. But if he is 
being subsidized through a subsidy paid by the taxpayers there is no 
limit to which that price can sink. 

Mr. Horr. You do not as a wheat producer feel that our export 
markets for wheat or any other commodity would suffer from a 
changeover from our present program to this program you are ad- 
vocating ¢ 
Mr. a No, I do not think there is any danger at all. 

Mr. Horr. There is one other matter you touched on that I would 
like to have you elaborate on a little bit. You gave some figures show- 
ing that the increase in the supply of feed grains over a 10-year 
average had been greater than would have been the case if the acres 
that went into the feed grains had been planted in wheat. That, of 
of course, is because of the fact that every feed grain that would be pro- 
duced as a substitute for wheat has a larger yield per acre than wheat. 

Mr. Hugues. That is correct. 

Mr. Horr. In the case of corn the average yield per acre for the: 
10-year average, 1944 to 1953, was 36.4 bushels, and for 1955 it was 39.8 
bushels. The average yield per acre for oats for the 10-year period 
1944 to 1953 was 33.4 bushels and for 1955 was 38.5 bushels. 

Mr; Poacs. Will the gentleman yield? - For oats there was a great 
deal more difference than that. 

Mr. Hors. I am comparing this primarily to wheat. 

For barley the average yield per acre for the 10-year period 1944 
to 1953 was 25.9 bushels per acre and for 1955 it was 27.4 bushels 
per acre. 

For grain:sorghum the average for the years 1944 to 1953 was 18.4 
bushels per acre and for 1955 was 18.5 bushels per acre. Whereas the 
average yield per bushel for wheat, both a and winter wheat, 
for the 10-year period 1944 to 1953 was 17:1 bushels per acre and 
for 1955 was 19.9 bushels per acre. 

Thus in the case of every grain the yield was greater in bushels 
per acre than wheat. In your statement you have given the figures in 
tons. sa ; 
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Mr. Hueues. If I might make one more comment, about 500 million 
bushels of wheat are used for food in this country, and every time 
we reduce the price 10 cents a bushel we take $50 million out of the 
pockets of the wheat growers, and that inures not to the benefit 
of the consumers but is taken from the net income of the wheat grow- 
ers, and unless it will result in additional markets it looks to me that 
it is pretty bad to take that out of their purchasing power at this 
time. 

Mr. Horr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. I would like to ask you one question. expen 
think that by lowering the price of wheat you would lower the produc- 
tion of wheat in this country ¢ 

Mr. Huenes. No; I do not. 

The Cuatmrman. That is all. Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrtson. At the outset I want to congratulate my colleague 
from Nebraska on the very fine statement he has made. I know he is’ 
very sincere and wants to do a good job for the wheat people. I have 
two or three questions. 

Do you think this domestic program will do anything toward the 
reduction of wheat production? We seem to be ee in 
wheat, cotton, and corn and almost every commodity that we raise 
today. The thing we are most interested in, as I see it, is a reduction 
in production. Will this plan in any way reduce the production of 
wheat? We have so much wheat on hand today we do not know what 
to do with it, is that right? 

Mr. Hueunes. I think that is right and I think it will reduce the 
surplus the CCC holds in two ways. First of all, the CCC proposes to 
move 100 million bushels of wheat in the feed market. We are now 
moving 70 to 90 bushels in that market. 

Mr. Harrison. The CCC is trying to move another 100 million 
bushels into the feed market ? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes. If we could move 100 million bushels additional 
in the feed market at a price the farmers are willing to pay for it, that 
would mean, even under current production, a lowering below the 
jemand and that wheat would move into feed at the farmers’ cost and 
not at ~ cost to the taxpayers. That would be one way of moving it. 

The other way is, we think in areas where there are alternative crops, 
under the impetus of a lower market price and-lower loan rate there 
would besome reduction of production. Let me put it this way. Let 
as say there is an Illinois farmer who raises about 25 bushels of wheat 
per acre. If for about 50 percent of that he would get full parity, he 
might decide he did not want to raise much more wheat than that. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you have a feeling it would have a tendency to 
reduce production ? 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. We cannot prove that. 

Mr. Harrison. You made a statement a moment ago that under this 
program you would have acreage allotments. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes, 

Mr. Harrtson. But not marketing quotas? 

Mr. Hucnes. That is right. 

Mr. Harrison. What would prevent the farmer today from plant- 
ing all the wheat he wanted to plant? 

r. Huenes. He would be perfectly free to do so as far as ac 
allotments but he would have to take whatever he could: get in the 
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market for it. The price would be down at a level where he probably 
could not afford to ignore the value. In Nebraska there is a great 
deal of overplanting at the present time and under this program I be- 
lieve they would comply with the allotment. 

Mr. Hargison.. What would be the advantage of complying with 
the allotment? 

Mr. Hueues. Access to the extra pay. 

Mr. Harrison. You said this was not a two-price system ? 

Mr. Huenes. No. 

Mr. Harrison. What does he get if he does not participate in the 
Bs m ¢ 

r. Huenrs. That is at the discretion of the Secretary, who would 
keep in mind not to undercut feed grain production or abrogate any 
foreign agreements. 

Mr. Harrison. Assuming that would be 60 percent of parity, just 
using that 60 percent as a figure, do you think the wheat grover in 
the large areas, rather than cutting his.production, would attempt to 
raise wheat-at,60-percent.of parity ? 

Mr. Hueues. I do not think so. 

Mr. Harrison. You do not think he could make money at 60 per- 
cent of parity. In other words, you think all these people would par- 
ticipate in the program ? 

r. Huenes. I think you would have much more reason for par- 
ticipating in this program than in the present program. 

Mr. Harrison. Going to the soil-bank program, if the wheat pro- 
dudcer could participate in the soil-bank program, would he be inter- 
ested in that? 

Mr. Hueues. You are thinking of the acreage-reserve program ? 

Mr. Harrtson. Yes. 

Mr. Hveunes. I would say yes, they would be interested in reducing 
the surpluses very much and if the incentive is enough they can afford 
to do it at the rate of income. 

Mr. Harrison. Would you go along with a program where the 
incentive would be such that he felt he could participate in it? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you not think that would be a better plan to re- 
duce our production than the one you propose ? 

Mr. Hveres> No. Ithink. we would have to have both. We can- 
not continue to make these payments. So that with it I think we must 
have a long-range program. 

Mr. Harrison. If this so-called two-price system is good for wheat 
would it be good for corn also? 

Mr. Hvuenes. There is a vast difference between corn and wheat 
Corn does not enter into the world market to the same extent as 
wheat. 

Mr. Harrison. Corn does not get into the bread area ? 

Mr. Hvueurs. No. 

Mr. Harrison. It does get into the feed grain area? 

Mr. Hueues. Jt has. The wheatgrower may get into a position 
where he must get into the feed market because the-use of it as foo 
as such is ne 

Mr. Harrison. Is the acreage allotment set for 1956 ample so that 
it will not reduce the amount of wheat we will use for domestic con- 
sumption ? 
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Mr. Hueues. Actually, according to the preliminary estimate of 
the crop on December 1, we will produce more than, there will be a 
demand for. 

Mr. Harrison. How many growers would you say are not within 
their allotment ? 

Mr. Hvueues. I would say about three-fourths of the growers in 
Nebraska are not within their allotment.. 

Mr. Harrtson. What.is the reason for that? 

Mr. Hueues. They grow a quality wheat and can command a better 

rice. 
r Mr. Harrison. Would that same situation prevail under this pro- 
‘gram if they could demand that kind of a price for their commodity ? 

Mr. Hugues. It would give an impetus to the production of quality 
wheat so that more farmers in more areas ould be producing that 
quality wheat. kt would also improve the quality of wheat that moves 
in the world market, which is creating quite a problem. 

Mr. Harrison. Do you think the wheat producer would comply 
with the soil-bank program if the incentive were greater ? 

Mr. Hueues. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. And you think that would reduce the production 
of wheat ? 

Mr. Huenes. Yes. 

Mr. Harrison. That is all. 

he Cuarrman. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. I was very much interested in your ideas on the 
subsidy payments. Will that be based on acres or bushels? 

Mr. Huaues. Are you referring to the subsidy on exports? 

Mr. Jounson. No, on domestic... _Is it going to be on bushels or 
on acres or what will it be based on? 

Mr. Hueues. It would be based on both. It would be based on his 
‘past production, which is his allotment at the present time. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice you said it will be paid by the miller. 

Mr. Hucues. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. And I suppose the miller will pass it on to the con- 
sumer ? 

Mr. Hueuss. Yes.’ 

Mr. Jounson. What.is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Huensgs. I would say we are trying to go in the direction of 
reducing the Government expenses. 

Mr. Jounson. But the consumer is a taxpayer. 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the difference whether he pays it to the 
miller or to the Federal Government? I am for your idea but I think 
you should be honest about. it. 

Mr. Hueues. I do not see any reason why in times of general pros- 
perity the consumer should not pay whatever is just in the market. 

Mr. Jounson. You are advocating the Brannan Plan in a limited 


de 
yt Except. as to the source of the income. Weare also 
relieving the taxpayer of the export subsidy which is now paid by 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. Jounson. That is all. 

_ The Carman. Thank you very much. 

We will now ask Mr. Morse to come back. Mr. Simpson, you may 

proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE—Resumed 


Mr. Stimpson. Mr. Morse, on page 2 of Mr. Benson’s statement he 
stated that— 

Three of the six basic commodities are still receiving price support at 90 percent 
of parity. 
Does that not mean that. the Department is half flexible and half rigid? 

Mr. Morse. That seems to be a fair statement at the present time 
on the basic crops. 

Mr. Simpson. Where are the three crops that are receiving 90 per- 
cent of parity, where are they located geographically ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Peanuts, cotton, and tobacco. 

Mr. Srscrson. They are in the South? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Surpson. Yes, 

Mr. Poacr. We do not understand cotton is today receiving 90 per- 
cent of parity, is it? I am talking about the 1956 crop. i do not 
understand we will get 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Stmprson. I refuse to yield any further. The Secretary’s state- 
ment of yesterday, on page 2, says: 

Three of the six basic commodities are still receiving price support at 90 percent 
of parity. 

I contend that makes the Department half flexible and half rigid. 

Mr. Morsr. Peanuts, tobacco, and cotton are the crops for which 
the 90-percent supports applied to the 1955 crop, The 1955 crops are 
still being marketed and ithe under loans. 

Mr. Srmpson. I am sorry Mr. Abernethy is not here. I had a 
farmer in my home county ask how a farmer could go from my home 
county in Tiinoie to Mississippi and put in all the wheat he wanted. 
I said I did not know. I did write the Department. On December 
16, 1955, I received this reply from the Department of Agriculture: 

Under the provisions of law, the Secretary was granted permission to exclude 
States whose allotment was less than 25,000 acres. Since the allotment for 
Mississippi would have been 21,148 acres, the Secretary determined that allot- 
ments would not be effective in Mississippi for 1956. 

I have no quarrel with Mississippi having been excluded since its 
allotment was less than 25,000 acres, but if its allotment is 21,143 
acres now and farmers from Illinois go down there and buy $20 and 
$30 an acre land and bulldoze it and put it in wheat for 1956, what will 
be their allotment for 1957? 

Mr. Morsr. There has been some increase in certain crops in some 
of the Southern States. 

Mr. Stmprson. For 10 States that are not in the commercial wheat 
area. The point I am getting at.is, if a group of northern farmers go 
down there and increase that to 250,000 acres, how would the Depart- 
ment arrive at an acreage allotment for Mississippi after they ex- 
ceeded the 25,000 acres? 

Mr. Morsp. After a State has exceeded the 25,000 acres and they are 
declared a commercial area, then it would be set according to the law. 

Mr. Stupson. Then, would the Department cut back on the acre- 
age? Would it. cut back Mississippi to 25,000 acres? 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure just how that would work out. ‘hey 
would get an allotment figured in the same way that other commercial 
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areas are figured and the total minimum acreage as it 1s now operated 
would be divided among the States in relation to their historic base. 

Mr. Srrpson. I still do not understand. I would like to know, if 
acreage in Mississippi is increased from 25,000 to 250,000, what would 
be the acreage for Mississippi in 1957. 

Mr. Morss. The State allotments are.determined on a 10-year base, 
so as soon as the State came into the commercial area its acreage 
would be figured back against what they had been producing over a 
10-year period; an average of that period. 

Mr. Seaeem I am one member of this committee that knows 
they have never let a farm program stay in effect long enough to know 
how it works out. The only exceptions are the school-lunch program 
and soil conservation. I am sorry Mr. Abernethy is not here. Here 
is a farmer from my district who went down in Mississippi and bought 
600 acres of land. He wrote meon January 10, 1956: 

I have a 760-acre farm in the State of Mississippi and the AAA has denied 
me any cotton acreage, and Representative Hugh Green of Jacksonville, I1., 
advised me to get in touch with you and that he was sure you would get in 
ar with the Mississippi Congressman and see if he would werk out something 

or me, 

I wrote back and asked the name of the town where the AAA office 
is located and the county in which the farm is located. He replied on 
February 7, 1956: ; 

Just arrived home from Mississippi. Have been gone almost 3 weeks. UCo- 
lumbus, Miss., is the AAA office, and the county is Lowndes. Their story is that 
the man I bought the farm from gave the cotton acreage up. I pay taxes down 
there and I feel I should have a fair cotton allotment, as I have 600 acres in culti- 
vation. We sure appreciate being free to call on our Congressman, knowing 
you will do all you can for me. 

I would like to know why, if a farmer from my area can go down 
in Mississippi and plant all the wheat he wants without any restriction, 
why a neighboring farmer who buys a 600-acre farm in Mississippi 
cannot plant any cotton. 

Mr. Morse. There is no commercial and noncommercial area on 
cotton. It is all under allotment and if there is no base on the land— 
and he says it was given up by the previous owner—then he would 
have to come into cotton production by qualifying as a new grower of 
cotton. 

Mr. Stvpson. Is there any chance at all for this farmer to get a 
cotton allotment on this 600-acre farm ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be a very slow process to get any cotton acre- 
age. 

Mr. Srmpson. I wrote the AAA office in Columbus, Miss., and 
said I was a member of the cotton subcommittee of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, and would he please do something about it. 

The Carman. A certain percentage is set aside for new growers. 
He would be classified as a new grower and he is entitled to a new 
grower allotment. 

Mr. Srmpson. I hope I get a favorable reply, being a member of 
the cotton subcommittee. 

The Cuarman. You did not write him you did not understand the 
law, did you? 

Mr. Stmpson. I just told him I was a member of the cotton subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee. 
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I do not think there is anything more confusing than the Agricul- 
ture Committee, I feel sorry for you and Mr. Benson and I feel 
sorry for the members of this committee, including myself. 

On November 30 I sent the President a telegram saying: 

_ Farming conditions are not good. There is no agreeing on the solution because 
of the many different views among the Congress, the three farm organizations 
and farmers themselves. As a member of the House Agriculture Committee, I 
respectfully suggest you, at the earliest possible date, call the two ranking 
Committee members, Ellender and Aiken of the Senate, Cooley and Hope of the 
House, the American Farm Bureau Federation President, the Grange President, 
the Farmers Union President and Secretary Benson to meet together, leaving 
politics at home; that they stay in session until an agreement is reached and 
that all will abide by except in emergency, proposals to be submitted to the Con- 
gress upon its convening in January. 

- And I got an answer from the Secretary. — 

This morning the chairman of the committee mentioned 8,000 or 
10,000 farmers of Illinois meeting in Peoria. In the cloakroom I 
picked up a Chicago paper and here are some of the things Mr. Steffey 
warited and their objections to the bill as reported by the Senate. Of 
course they do not want the 90 percent. I have been guilty of voting 
flexible once. 

They want the elimination of acreage allotments on corn for 1956, 
ora return to 1955 corn acreage allotments. This is a bill reported 
out by the Senate that one of the large farm bureau organizations is 
opposed to as reported out by the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Here is a letter from the triple A committee in my home county: 

As our representative from this district we are protesting to you concerning 
the drastic reduction in corn acres due to our share of the cut in corn allotments. 

Our county allotment for 1955 was 72,623 acres. At the support price of 
$1.58 a bushel, this would amount to $6,884,660. Our allotment for 1956 is 
coeeeneeren, At the suppert price of $1.40 a bushel, this, would amount to 
$5,229;336. This would amount to a loss to the county in 1956 of $1,655,324. 
This was figured on an average of 60 bushels of corn an acre. 

We think with such a reduction in corn acres and with a support price of $1.40 
a bushel, 18 cents a bushel less than 1955, this would practically make the soil 
bank unworkable and oniy a small percent of the farms participate in the 
program. ' 

We believe if we had the same allotments for corn in 1956 that we had in 
1955 and at the same support price of $1.58 a bushel we would have at least-75 
to 80 percent participation. 

I would like to ask you by what authority the reduction in corn 
acreage for Illinois is placed upon the farmers? Is it the 1938 legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. Why do you recommend a cut in the corn acreage for 

Illinois and the rest of the Corn Belt, and I think your proposal here 
is to take corn out of acreage controls so that they could put in all 
the corn they wanted to? 
_ Mr. Morse. We feel, as the Secretary testified, there will be less 
inclination than in recent years to comply with acreage allotments. 
So if the acreage is free and all corn is made eligible for price sup- 
ports, we will have a stabilized market for corn. 

Mr. Stupson. Why are you recommending’ & cut in acreage and at 
the same time recommending to take corn out of acreage controls? 

Mr. Morse. Under the law we have to impose these reductions in 
acreage in keeping with the accumulated surpluses. 

74560—56—pt. 110 
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Mr. Simpson. If this committee takes corn out as a basic commodity, 
would that not take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Morse. If Congress will free the corngrowers from the present 
law, then, of course, the support. would be applicable to all. corn. We 
would not have the demoralizing low corn price that we had this past 
year. It is the approach that should be made if the acreage reserve 
to eliminate these accumulated surpluses is to be made applicable to 
corn. 

pry Smreson. Are you not doing one thing and recommending an- 
other ¢ 

Mr. Morss. We are doing one thing under the law and recommend- 
ing that the law be changed to do another.» We have no choice t 
to operate these pangrems as they are now written in the law. e 
are recommending that the law be changed so that we can take this 
other procedure and go in the other direction. 

Mr. Simpson. I had a farmer come into my place of business last 
Saturday who helped organize the Farm Bureau. He is now retired 
and still lives on a farm, and he said he thought this farm program 
was only for the big farmers. He said he thought they should take 
all controls off any farm up to 160 or 180 acres. What is your reac- 
tion to that? 

Mr. Morse. There is a great deal of thatsentiment. It is increasing. 
That is why the President put into his message a recommendation to 
Congress that they consider a limit on the price supports to any one 
farmer. 

Mr. Suwpson, If you took a 160-acre farm in Chairman Cooley’s 
State of South Carolina—— 

The Cuarrmman. North Carolina. 

Mr. Smrpson. If you took a 160-acre farm in North Carolina and 
took the bars down entirely, they might put it in tobacco, might they 
not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. In this very extensive study that we pursued 
during our first year here, there was one thing that came out promi- 
nently in the very beginning and it continues to be the advice. It is 
that the problems of each commodity, need to be looked at. according to 
pe its market, and other conditions affecting that com- 
modity. 

Mr Susreowi Do you think the Department would look with favor 
upon eliminating controls on 160-acre farms? 

Mr. Morse. The best for corn would be to take off the acreage allot- 
ment program and put price support on a discretionary basis, just like 
on soybeans. On corn, which is primarily a feed crop, the law requires 
acreage allotments and a price support schedule under which we are 
now operating. 

Mr. Sumpson. I am thinking very seriously of offering an amend- 
ment in committee or on the House floor, wherever I have an opportu- 
nity, to eliminate any farmer farming up to 160 acres and take him 
out from under the controls entirely. Do you think the Department 
would look with favor upon such an amendment? 

Mr. Morsg. I am sure we would want to look at it by commodities. 
In the Corn Belt you have this one crop, corn under acreage allot- 
ments. Whereas oats and soybeans, oni barle , and so on a farmer 
grows without limitation. Corn is the one feed grain exception, and 
we think it should be put in line with the others. 
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Mr. Simpson. Do you think it is possible to elimmate all controls on 
corn on a farm from 200 acres down and in proportion on tobacco in 
the South? - 

Mr. Morse. When you go from corn to a fiber crop like cotton and a 
crop like tobacco, you shift into an entirely different area of considera- 
tion and. productive capacity in relation todemand. hminating corn 
acreage allotments could be done very readily in the Corn Belt and 
would be a vast improvement over what we have. When you get to the 
other crops they should be looked at on the basis of their markets. 
Cotton and rice are export crops, which is another reason for consider- 
ing them separately. 

r. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more matter. In Oc- 
tober I sent out 30,000 questionnaires to every boxholder in the 14 
counties I.represent. I received 3,500 replies, better than 10 percent. 
The questions I asked and the replies received were: 

“Do you comply with any farm legislation (program) now?” Yes, 
2,050 ; no, 716. 

f Se eligible, did you vote at the wheat election?” Yes, 1,196; no, 
5 Ma 

“Did you comply with the corn program?” Yes, 1,428; no, 1,504. 

“Do 7 want Government help on hogs and cattle?” Yes, 1,203; 
no, 1,314. 

‘Are you adairy operator?” Yes, 633 ; no 2,161. 

“Do you want Gaeernimen’ help on dairying?” Yes, 472; no, 1,331. 


“Are you in favor of any farm program ?” Yes, 2,133 ; no, 515. 


“Are you in favor of soil conservation and help?” Yes, 2,201; 
no, 445, 


“Do you want soybeans included as a basic crop?” Yes, 1,160; 


no, 1,357. 


a Sty you believe in control of diverted acres?” Yes, 1,404; no, 
122. 

“Do you favor rigid or flexible supports?” Flexible, 993; rigid, 
1,123; 438 wanted nothing; 277 were undecided; 86 wanted 100 
percent, 

If that is. not a confused situation, I do not know what is. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask 1 or 2 questions. 

You are advocating for the first time a change in the law, the effect 
of which would, be to eliminate, as Mr. Hoeven pointed out this 
morning, corn as a basic commodity and relieve corn from the pro- 
visions of: the law by authorizing the Secretary under certain condi- 
tions to impose acreage allotments and to impose the 90-percent man- 
datory price-support program. You offer in lieu of that program 
this purely voluntary soil-bank program. Is that right? 

Mr. Morsg. Did you say mandatory 90 percent ? 

The Cuarrman. No. Under the law now if you have acreage allot- 
ments on corn and the farmers comply with these acreage allotments, 
they are entitled to 90 percent under the old law. 

Mr. Morse. Not with the surpluses we have at the present time. 

The Cuamman. I am talking about the old 90-percent mandatory 
price-support. program. If the farmer complied he got 90-percent 
price support. 

Mr. Morse. If the surpluses—— 

The Cuarrman. The surpluses had nothing to do with it. I am 
talking about the old law. 
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Mr. Morse. Yes; I believe that is correct before the 1954 act. 

The Cuarrman. He is entitled to 90 percent and the man who 
complied got 90 on of parity price support. In keeping with 
the philosophy of your Department, believing that by lowering the 
price support you will lower production, you.are now ‘proposing to 
offer to the corn farmer a lower price support in the hope that it will 
cause him to bring his production down. 

Mr. Morse. This being a feed grain, Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. I don’t care what itis. It is corn. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but it is very important—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand. 

Mr. Morss. It is very important whether you are producing feed 
or a cash crop for sale hke cotton. 

The Cuamman. Regardless of your reason, that is what you are 
proposing now, a lower quiiuntind price support im the honest belief 
that it will result in decreased production ¢ 

Mr. Morse. We think it will have some bearing on the farmer’s 
selection of the crops ‘that he plants. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask a direct question: Do you believe that 
by lowering the price you will decrease production ? 

Mr. Morse. On corn # 

The Cuatrrman. On anything. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That isa principle—— 

The CuatrrmMan. That is the theory and belief of your Department 
now ? 

Mr. Morse. I believe the economists will tell you that is sound. 

The Cuarrman. But history disproves that and statistics disprove: 

it. every year. 

Mr. Morsg. Economists would follow history. 

The Cuatrman. I do not pay much attention to the’economists when: 
you can look at the record. Every witness that has come into this 
room, and the last man from the Northwest wheatgrowers, and all’ 
have said in our present agricultural economy when you reduce prices 
farmers will increase volume because their overhead requires them 
to have in their possession a certain amount of money to meet their 
obligations. 

If what you say is true, and if what you say is right, why bring 
corn to 82 cents? Why not lower the price to 50 cents?. Why not 
do the same thing for all other commodities ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Did not Mr. on a wheatgrower, sit here and tell’ 
you that he felt wheat that did not get the full parity price would 
cause farmers to reduce their production because the price would’ 
be low enough that they would not produce it in competition with 
feed grains? 

The Cuatrman. No. I asked Mr. Hughes the positive question, 
before he left the stand, did he believe by lowering prices we would. 
lower production and he answered “No.” 

Mr. Morse. Co man Harrison asked the question. 

The Cuarran. Mr. Hughes is still here. The pomt that I want to- 
make clear*witli you is this: I do not think there is*wny difference in 
what we understand. I do not agree with you, but if I understand you,, 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Butz and all of-you gentlemen, it is that when 
you lower the support prices—and that has been your argument— 
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you lower production. When you increase support levels you inerease 
production. 

Naturally, if you increase the support level, you would have a 
tendency to increase production, but along with the higher rigid sup- 
a we are advocating these rigid controls with enormous penalties. 

at.is what we have on cotton and peanuts and these other crops 
and tobaeco. Without the penalties we could not enforce the law, but 
with the penalties we can bring about a balance between demand and 
supply if we are:given.an opportunity to do so. If that is what you 
believe, I am not complainmg, but why have you kept them at 90 

reent if you believe what you say you believe, as pointed out by 

r. Simpson. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman-—— 

The Cuarrman. I want an answer to the question. 

Mr. Morse. Ninety percent price supports were offered during war- 
time to increase production, and in the same way you will get an 
adjustment in production if you reduce the price supports that are 
offered over a period of years. Likewise, we are discussing here a 
feed grain that is fed to hogs and cattle and poultry. The livestock 
and poultry have no price supports under them. 

The Carman. I left the feed grain. I am directing my remarks 
now to cotton. Why did you support it last year at 90 percent if 90 
percent was bad? You did not have to. 

Mr. Morsr. We set aside—— 

The Crarrman. You brought up the set-aside. You gave birth to 
that in the Department. 

Mr. Morss. 'To move into this new program, and operate under the 
laws, we set the price support level in accordance with the law. 


The Cmarrman. What about peanuts? Do you have any set-aside 
on the ut program ? 
Mr. Morse. No. We had an extremely short — The trade had 
ew 


to import. We tried to work with the peanut people who were losing 
their markets and make it possible for their customers to get peanuts. 
Therefore, we announced the peanut price support again at 90 percent, 
in accordance with the law. 

The Cuarrman. Where is the consistency in your presentation if you 
come here and say that 90 percent isbad? You are against 90 percent, 
I do not care:what controls we put on. Is that not right? 

Mr. Morse. We are offering the type of program that will be best 
for the American farmers. Do you think the 90 percent has been good 
for the cotton people? 

The Caamman. Why certainly I do. 

Mr. Morse. All right, look at where your markets have gone in 
cotton. 

The Cuamman. Why did you hold it at 90 percent? 

Mr. Morss. It was according to the law. 

The Cuamrman. You rigged up the law and presented it to us and 
we gave it to you just as you presented it. I voted for the set-aside 
knowing that it was a phony device. You did not have to use the 
set-aside. 

Mr. Morse. I would like for the record to show that one of the most 
damaging programs—and I am sure that history will so record it— 
that ever came to the cotton South was 90 percent rigid price support 
for cotton. 
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_ The Cuarrman. If that is right, I wonder why the southern farmer 
does not vote — the program. Why do you not advocate outright 
repeal of it? You do not have the nerve to do that.. You say 90 per- 
cent is bad. You took the dairy products and carried them on for 14 
months at 90 percent, and at that time you were cursing high supports, 
You cannot argue that. You did that. 

Mr, Morsr. at is the choice that the law has offered.the farmers 
for supports under cotton? It is a choice between 50 and 90 percent: 
We do not think that is realistic. ‘The Secretary, I believe, has testi- 
fied that under that kind of system we are not surprised that the 
farmers voted the 90 percent and have continued to vote it. I repeat 
again we are here in the interest of farmers and what is best for the 
farmers. We have diligently tried to get the best. judgment of this 
country on what is for the farmer. We can assure you that a 
change of what has been going on in the South for cotton is sorely 
needed and long overdue. 

The CuairmMan. That is what you contend, but why if the 90 percent 

controlled program is good for one crop is it not good for another 
crop? 
Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have said already, and I would like 
to repeat again, that if there is one thing that stands out in the judg- 
ment of people across this country who know agriculture, it is that 
you cannot blanket in peanuts and cotton and corn under one law 
and do justice. That is not the way to deal with these problems. Look 
at cotton which competes with synthetics and has a foreign market, 
or has had one. You ought to deal with cotton as an export crop. 
You ought to look at the other crops according to how they are grown 
and old. 

The Cuarrman. I think I understand what you are saying. How 
low would we have to bring American cotton farmers to regain our 
losses to synthetics—75 percent of parity would not do it. 

Mr. Morsz. The judgments vary on that. I am not prepared to say. 
We need to work with the cotton farmers and determine what is the 
best program for the cottongrowers. 

The Cuarrman. So do I. You say by lowering the price of cotton 
you will compete with synthetics. When will we come to a competitive 
position, when cotton gets to 10 cents a pound ¢ 

Mr. Mors. We are told it would not have to go anything like that 
low in’ price. 

The Cuarrman. What were you told? Where you have to go! 

Mr. Morse. We get varying estimates and advice. Some say the ad- 
justment would not have to go too far to begin to compete effectively. 

ou will never recover some of the lost markets. But the division 
of the market for fibers from here on, of course is very important; and 
cotton needs to compete in price to get its share. 

The Cuarrman. What would you recommend our sending the cotton 
market down to to meet this competitive situation? 

Mr. Morss. I am not prepared to say. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Butz said day before yesterday we were parcel- 
ing out poverty. Weare now at least rationing something. When you 
talk about the abundance, we could find markets when we had this 
abundance. We were buried beneath the abundance. 

Mr. Morse. You cannot cure these ills and improve the conditions 
of farmers by just the price method alone. Farmers have to produce 
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and produce in volume. One of the first principles of farm manage- 
ment is that you have to have volume production in order to have'a 
good farm operation; a profitable farm operation. Therefore, you 
have to work toward volume production along with price to get a 
satisfactory net income. Therefore, we must have the kind of program 
that will build rather than destroy markets. 

The Cuamman. Are you going to build markets by having an 
abundance, is that the idea? You better ask Mr. Butz to help you on 
that question because that is a tough one. If you are going to build 
markets with an abundance, we have the abundance. 

Where are the markets? You cannot give it away. 

Mr. Morse. Here is a man who is an economist. 

The CHatrman. He is the one who says that we are parceling 
poverty. 

Mr. Burz. The chairman said a while ago he didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to an economist. It is rather apparent that you do not pay atten- 
tion to economists. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. I know a little about what is going 
on. 
Mr. Butz. Let us get back to this tobacco thing. 

.The Cuarrman. Explain what you meant when you said that we 
were parceling out poverty. 

Mr. Bourz. Let me explain that. 


The Cuarrman. Before you explain, do you know now in the tobacco 
area how much we have reduced acreage in the last 10 years and how 
much we have increased acreage, and how it compares today with what 
it was 10 years ago ? 

Mr. Butz. You have a 12 percent cut for next year and last year you 


had to cut down to some 25 percent. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about from 1942 until now. 

Mr. Butz. I do not have the figures. 

The CHairman. How can you tell me what we are doing if you do 
not know what it is all about? It is'my recollection we reduced it 54 
percent and we are producing about 9 or 10 percent more now than we 
were before 1944. at is acreage. 

Mr. Butz. Well, we are talking about acres, and I know the acres 
are cut back. 

The CuHamman. And the yield is about double. One year we had 
an increase of 20 percent, One year we took a reduction of 27 percent. 
In the overall operation from 1942 until now, we have more tobacco 
acreage than we had then. 

Mr. Butz. How about the burley growers? 

The Cuarrman. I do not know what the figures are on burley. You 
were talking about parceling it down in North Carolina somewhere. 

Mr. Butz. I know from personal experience, as do you, there is many 
a grower in North Carolina that is now cut back to an acreage allot- 
ment of 3 or 4. 

The Cuarmman. That is right, and he ismaking more money on those 
4 than he used to make on 24. 

Mr. Butz. I know from personal contact with them they are not 
particularly happy about the cuts they are faced with. 

The CHarrman: They voted for it. 

Mr. Butz. It was either 90 percent of parity or 50 percent of parity, 
and it is a devil’s choice. 
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The Carman. That is how much value they attach to these price- 
7 programs. 

r. Butz. Let us take burley, where some three-fifths of our allot- 
nents.are at the minimum of five-tenths of an acre, and where last. year 
nearly two-fifths of our total production—— 

The Cuatrman. What about the field ? 

Mr, Burz. Nearly two-fifths of our total production was grown on 
the minimum allotments, so small that you really cannot be efficient 
in your production practices, 

The Cuarrman. You lose sight of one thing. I talked to a man in 
Virginia the other night who told me that he and his son produced 
10,000 pounds of burley tobacco on 3,2 acres. You could not do that 
10 years ago. What does he care about reducing his acreage if he 
is increasing his poundage that way? He is doing it with a guaran- 
teed price. 

‘ Mr. Burz, They. are rather unhappy about the acreage reduction. 
Let us come back to the flue-cured tobacco. 

The Cuairman. Stay with the burley. 

Mr. Burz. All right; we will stay with burley. On half an acre 
you simply cannot make a sufficient production to make a decent living 
for a man and his family. 

Mr. JENNINGS. What do you want him to do, raise 5 acres and make 
3 times less? They are making more on five-tenths of an acre than 
they were on 3 acres. What do you want them to do, work for the 
sake of working and have less? 

Mr. Burz. I would like to stop destroying our world markets. 

The Cuatrman. We are gaining them back every day. 

Mr. Jennies. You had to increase it because we did not have 
enough to take care of the export market on burley tobacco. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Butz. I thought that we had about an 8 months’ excess supply 
over normal requirements. 

Mr. Jennrnes. We do not have the proper balance for export. 

Mr. Burz. Why are we cutting back the acreage? 

Mr. Jenninos. We raised it. The Secretary cut it back and we 
just passed legislation to raise it the other day. 

Mr. Burz. In the meantime the Department owns about 8 months’ 
extra supply, or has leans on about an 8 months’ extra supply over the 
normal supply. 

Mr. Jenninas. It is not the type we export. 

Mr. Burz. Under this program, the world’s largest flue-cured mar- 
ket is in Southern Rhodesia, and North, Carolina put it there under 
the price-support program. Southern Rhodesia is now moving into 
the markets of the Commonwealth countries that. we once supplied, 
and we have no control over their production or price. 

The Cuarman. Let me ask this question: Will you be forthright 


and frank and tell us your opinion? You are honestly at heart op- 
posed to all of these control programs, are you not? 
Mr. Borz. At heart I am, but you cannot move to it suddenly. 
The Cuamman. Why can you not? 
Mr. Butz. Having built in the subsidies and controls for any par- 
ticular commodity, you cannot move suddenly away from them, 
The Cuarrman. Certainly you can. 
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Mr. Butz. One of the principles of this administration is the prin- 
ciple of graduality, and I think we are applying it. 

Mr. Jennrnes. It isin the wrong direction. 

The Cuatrman. Congress put you out of business overnight in pota- 
toes. We passed a law saying you are out of business. ‘his is the 
first time that I have heard anybody in the department forthright 
enough to say that they were opposed to these controls. If we were 
to repeal the tobacco law that you are talking about everybody in my 
country would be bankrupt before Christmas, because we depend upon 
it for a livelihood. The same thing goes for the burley section. 

Mr. Butz. You have had the built-in subsidies and the built-in con- 
trols, and you have to move gradually. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean, subsidies ? 

Mr. Butz. Price. 

The Cuarrman. You have not lost any money on the tobacco pro- 
gram. You saved money on it. We will not lose a dollar on it if it is 
administered right. We have not lost anything on the cotton pro- 

am. 

Mr. Butz. Twice we had a war. 

The Cuarrkman. You said that a war got us out of that. 

Mr. Butz. You will not deny that. 

The CHarrmaN. I certainly would deny it. It was a blessing in 
World War I and World War II. 

Mr. Butz. It certainly was. 

The Cuarmman. Suppose we get. into another war, do you think the 
cotton we have would not be a blessing ¢ 

Mr. Butz. I do not want to sit here and predict that we are going 
to have another war next year. 

The Cuatrman. You do not think so, and we have $125 billion tied 
up in wag 

Mr. Burz. I do not want to get into the position that this admin- 
istration says we have to have a war to bail us out. 

The Cuarrman. What is the administration spending $35 billion 
a year for ? 

Mr. Burz. To prevent a war. 

The Cuairrman. To prevent a war? 

Mr. Butz. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. So we are preparing to prevent a war; we are not 
preparing to meet the emergency if one might arise. 

ow, this cotton that. you are complaining about will keep 100 years 
and you can still use it to make shirts, sheets, and other thmgs. You 
should leave the cotton program alone and administer it like Cong 
wants you to. If you did so, I think that we could work out of this 
in a couple of years. 

You mentioned a few years ago we had an embargo. We had a 
shortage. Why should we get excited about it? You said that you 
are against all contro] programs and you are advocating unlimited 
production. 

Mr. Burz. I want to go in the direction of freeing our farmers 
from controls. I did not say that I was against it, I said that we were 
moving in the direction of freeing the farmers from the controls now 
upon them. 

The Cuarrman. You have been in office now for 3 years and you 
have not asked for the repeal of a single law. 
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Mr. Butz. Ask the man beside you if his people are happy. 

Mr. Poaer. My people are for 90 percent’ parity and they voted 
about 95 percent in favor of continuing the present program. 

Mr. Butz. The choice was the present program, or 50 percent, a 
devil’s cheice. 

Mr. Poaer. You have not offered us any better choice. 

Mr. Butz. We have. 

The Cuamman. Where did you get the idea the people were so 
unhappy over the program ? 

Mr. Burz. Our mail reflects it. Ask the man beside you if his peo- 
ple with 3-acre cotton allotments are happy over them. 

Mr. Poacr. No one is happy over anything that burdens him, but 
they are a whole lot happier to have 90 percent of parity than 75 per- 
cent. You propose to give them 75 percent. I have a letter signed 
by Mr. Morse right now before me pointing out that you object to a bill 
that does rovills for 75 percent supports on the ground that it does 
not provide for cutting the acreage any- further. You object to it 
because it is a return to the farmer of 90 percent, even though the cot- 
ton would sell at 75 on the market. But you say that you think it 
is wrong to let the farmer get returns of 90 percent. 

Mr, Burz. And it meer put all the cotton through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Poace. It does not put one bale er the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and if you pass my cotton bill you will not have any 


cotton through the Commodity Credit Corporation. You cannot 
raise that as an objection to the bill. You raised the objection that 
we should not have a 90-percent return to the farmer. That is what 
your report says. It says at the same time you ought to cut the acre- 


age. In other words, you said, and in writing, officially, to this com- 
mittee, that you want to cut the acreage of cotton further and that 
you want the price of cotton to come down below the 90 percent, and 
further that you don’t want the farmer to get 90 percent. You cannot 
deny it. I have it in writing on you right now. 

The CratrmMan. Take the same thing on corn. Why have you 
picked out corn and why are you going to let the corngrowers produce 
all they want? 

: Mr. Morse. May I comment on the other bill to which we replied 
there? 

As the President’s message pointed out, the most damaging thing in 
this whole farm picture is the accumulated surpluses. e have, 
therefore, presented a program that, ifput into operation, would get 
rid of the surpluses that overhang the markets. 

The Cuarmman. You have been fooling around for 3 years and have 
not done it. 

Mr. Morse. We have not brought forward such a proposal as this. 
The 1954 act is just starting to take effect. And with the large crops 
that came on us last year on top of the accumulation we already had, 
and the further shrinkage in some of the markets, we feel it is ve 
important to get on with the job of reducing the surpluses. The bill 
to which Congressman Poage referred does not cut back on the pro- 
duction. It is very important to liquidate the surpluses and get the 
production and demand more nearly in balance. 

Mr. Poags. I know that Mr. Morse is trying to state that correctly, 
and I think he did technically, but I think a good many people get a 
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wrong impression from what you say. The: bill that I introduced 
does not cut back on controls. It leaves controls exactly where they 
are today. It does not change the controls one iota. It does not 
increase the cotton production one bit, or decrease it. It leaves it 
where it is. So your statement then must be interpreted just as I 
stated—you want to cut the acres of cotton still further. 

Mr. Morse. That isright. The proposed method would be through 
this acreage reserve in which the farmers would not be penalized. He 
would still be kept financially in a comparable position for his coopera- 
tion in cutting below the minimum acreage which Congress has 
established. 

Mr. Poacr. Below the acreage that now exists in our present allot- 
ments? 

Mr. Morsg. That is right. 

Mr. Poacer. But not below the original that he was able to plant in 
a free economy ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It would be below his present allotment. 

Mr. Poace. He would not have to suffer any more. But you would 
object to letting him receive 90 percent return even though it did not 
affect the market price at which the cotton sold. You object to the 
farmer getting as much as 90 percent even on that production that 
he can grow on the presently allotted acres because you say in the 
report that this system of compensatory payments would stimulate 
cotton production even to greater levels an now being attained, since 
producers would in effect be guaranteed returns of 90 percent of parity 
on their entire production. That is the entire eroduptiots from the 
allotted acres, however, you say, we do not believe that such a subsidy 


ene is the answer to the problems of cotton and cotton producers. 
you agree that what you are suggesting is that we must cut the 
support on cotton, cut the returns to the growers somewhere below 90 
percent and at the same time cut the volume of cotton that he can 
produce below his present allotment. 

Mr. Poacr. You do not deny that = asked those two things be 


carried out, cutting his production and cutting his price. 

Mr. Morse, Mr. Congressman, if we are going to move in the direc- 
tion—— 

Mr. Poace. I know that cotton is not a feed crop. _I just asked 
if you have not suggested that we ought to cut the return the farmer 
gets for his cotton somewhere below 90 percent and that we ought 
to decrease the acreage that he can plant in cotton somewhere below 
the present allotment ? 

r. Morse. Mr. Congressman, I will come back to what I was going 
to say—— 

Mr. Poage. I wonder if you would answer my question before you 
come back to anything. The question was, if that is not a correct 
statement. 

Mr. Horr. Will the witness be allowed to answer the question ? 

Mr. Poage. The rule of court is the witness can be asked a question 
and he can answer yes or no and then explain. 

Mr. Morse. Is this is a courtroom ? 

Mr. Lover. It.is now 3 minutes to 4.on the second day of the hearings. 
I doubt if we are anywhere near through. Weare only halfway down. 
There are still a couple of members to go. Could I ask approximately 
when I will be given an opportunity to ask 1 or 2 questions? 
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The Cyamman. You are the next in line, Mr. Paul Jones, and 
then you. 

Mr. Lovre. When will that come about ? 

‘The Cuarrman. When Mr. Poage gets through and I ask about one 
more question. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Poage will get a faster if he can get an answer 
from the witness because I have been asking these questions for 2 days 
and I do not think I have gotten an answer to them yet. I have been 
told that cotton was not a feed crop. I understand that. I have been 
told that they have been studying the problem thoroughly. I under- 
stand they are in favor of research, but I am still asking the question 
if you do not recommend that the income to the favinte be uced to: 
something below 90 percent of parity and that the acreage to be planted 
in cotton ought to be cut somewhere below your present allotments ? 

Mr. Morse. The answer to the last part of your question is, yes, 
under the soil bank approach. The answer to the first part of the 
question is likewise yes, we think that the cotton farmer ought to be 
treated somewhat comparable to other farmers who grow other crops 
and also that the cotton farmers ought not be treated distinctly out 
of line with livestock producers. Fifty-six percent of the income of 
the farmers of this country is from livestock and livestock preducts 
on which there is very little in the way of price supports, as you know. 

The Carman. that score, do you know that the livestock 
producers have never indicated their willingness to subject themselves 
to any sort of control program like the cotton people have # 

Mr. Morse. I recognize that. On the other hand, there are people 
who think that we ought to go rather far in the direction of-—— 

The Cuarmman. I have one other question. Do you not think if you 
offered the Iowa farmer 150 percent of parity within his allotted acre- 
age he would stay within the allotted acreage so that he could collect 
that 150 percent of parity? 

Mr. Morse. Of course, the higher you go on such inducements the 
more compliance you would 

The CHarrman. You have admitted Mr. Benson clear out of court 
because Mr. Benson has said that the higher the support the higher the 
production and the more you will grow. You have just admitted if 
you gave Mr. Simpson’s corn farmers, and Mr. Jensen’s corn farmers 
150 percent, if they stayed within these rigid controls, they would 
stay within the controls. Why.not offer them 110 percent and see if 
they would not stay within the controls? I ask that advisedly. Let 
us offer them 110 percent for 1 or 2 years to see if they could bring it 
down. I believe we would save money by doing it. 

Mr. Morse. Have you thought that through in terms of the livestock 
— of this country, and over a period of years? 

e Cuarrman. I am not advocating that as a long-term proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Morse. Have you thought that through in terms of the poultry 
producers who say want no price supports? Have you thought 
that through in terms of the diets of the American people? 

The Cuarrman. I have thought it through to this extent—If you 
offer the American corn producer a sufficient premium and a sufficient 
inducement, he will comply, but they have not been willing to take 
this 75 percent. 
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Mr. Morss. If that is as far as you have gone with your thinking, it 

is far short of dealing adequately with the food supplies of the Ameri- 
can le. 
‘iis Chaeeiaimane. To disprove what I think you are saying, you have 
absolute, conyplete, and peers power right now over all of these sur- 
pluses. You*can subsidize these scsitia tition and get rid of them to 
anybody in the world except the American people. You can give away 
a lot of it here. Why, if you believe what you are saying, do you not 
subsidize them all and get rid of them? You cannot even give it away, 
a FN say that you want the American farmer to lower his prices. 

r. Morse. Mr. Chairman, we are trying to feed into the world 
market as much as can be properly done. We are doing it at. great 
expense to the taxpayers. We are moving products abroad to the ex- 
tent we can without unduly disrupting the world markets and throw- 
ing our problems unduly onto other countries. 

he Cuarrman. Mr. Butz told us this morning he had not given 
away a single bale of American cotton. He hasa right to give it away, 
but he has not done so. He has.given away hundreds of millions 
of other commodities. 

Mr. Butz. Wé are selling cotton for foreign currency which is an 
official sale. 

The Cuarrman. If. you had had a firm announced cotton policy 2 
months ago you would have sold more. Now you are bragging about 
800,000 bales being sold in the world market on:a subattiont basis. 
It seems:to-me that you all practice one thing and preach another. If 
_you believe in lowering the price of cotton in the world market you 
have the authority "to do it. Everybody knows that you have the 
authority todo it. Yet you refused to do it until January of this year 
and you started on a little program to get rid of 1 million bales and you 
say that you have moved about 800,000 bales since the first week in 
January. 

It seems to me, as Mr. Simpson brought out strongly, you advocate 
one thing with regard to cotton, you want to reduce that; you want to 
free his people from the shackles of the control laws and let them 

roduce more corn this year than perhaps they have ever produced 
in all history. , 

Mr. Morsz. You have before you the recommendations of.the Presi- 
dent. As far as we can determine, they have been accepted as sound 
across this country. There is a great body of opinion recognizing the 
recommendations as sound and that they ought to be put into effect for 
the benefit of farmers. Listening to the questions here and the con- 
cern about the time element which you have expressed yourself points 

in the direction that the soil bank program to get at the surplus prob- 
lems ought to be made available. You are concerned about whether 
it would be made available and begin operating this year. We can say 
that we have called on the best judgments that we can get. The Presi- 
dent has spent a great deal of time on this personally. There has been 
presented to the Con a program that is sound. 

‘The Caman. What kind of a program that is sound? You have 
not worked out a program. You have not presented a bill. You say it 
is a sound pro, . It is nothing in the world but generalities and 
platitudes. If you could bring us something with legislative machin- 
ery that we could look ‘at mstead of these hit-ahd-miss calculations 
that you made out in the field, that would be something else. You say 
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that om are still making these studies: How long-will the field studies 
go on 

Mr. Morse. On page 9 of the President’s message under wheat, item 
A, there is this language: 

Legislation already has passed the Senate and is pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which would exempt. wheat marketing quotas from producers who 
‘use it for feed or for seed. 

We did not need to bring you legislative language. It has been here 
since last year. 

The Cuarrman. Then you are not going to get’ it now. I do not see 
any indication that you are going to get it now. 

Mr. Morsz. Soon following the President’s message, Congressmen 
Hope and Hill introduced bills in the House and Senator Aiken and 
others introduced a bill in the Senate which put into legislative lan- 

uage most of the recommendations. The soil bank proposals have 
n widely discussed. They are in the bill. 
So the matter has been here before you. 
The Cuairman. You said in the paper handed us this morning: 


These figures are preliminary and are being checked in the field. 
Here is another quotation : 


Legislation may not be forthcoming in time to make a program this year on 
winter wheat. 


You further say: 
Discussions continue on the serious difficulties of including corn in the program. 


Now you come here this afternoon and apparently indicate to Mr, 
Simpson you have a well-thought-out corn program when you said 
this morning you were continuing these discussions about the serious 
difficulties involved. It seems to me you all have a half-baked pro- 
gram that you do not understand yourselves. You cannot even ex- 
plain it tous. How on earth do you expect. us to embrace it and even 
enact itintolaw? Ido not see. 

Mr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, the legislative language has been before 
you. It was introduced by one of your committee members. Con- 
gressman Hope introduced a bill. 

The Cuarrman, He deleted Some things. 

Mr. Hitt. He took out only two sections on wheat. 

The Cuatrman. He wants those wheat sections in. 

Mr, Hux. That is only one part of the bill. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, whenever a law is passed as compre- 
hensive as these proposals, there is a great body of work that must go 
on by people who set up the administrative regulations; the people 
out across the United States who must help to carry these measures 
into effect. In order to be ready in the event legislation is passed to 
move promptly and put it into effect, while Congress is considering 
the legislative language, we have pressed the, work of being ready 
with administrative regulations. This document here, in addition to 
explaining how the program would work, shows the Grogress we are 
making relating to the administrative regulations. Questions raised 
here have to do more with administrative regulations. They do not 
involve the language that is in these bills in both the House and the 
Senate, which deal with the soil bank program. 
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The Cuamman. There is nothing in the world complicated about 
your proposal with regard to relieving the farmers on the question of 
the Federal tax on gasoline. There is nothing complicated about your 
wheat provision. e have considered and turned down that legisla- 
tion that you proposed. There is nothing complicated about your 
program with regard to credit, except we do not know what credit you 
-want:us:to provide that is not already available. The only complhi- 
‘eated thing is this soil bank business which we have been discussinng 
here for 2 days, and which I think we know a little something about, 
but certainly we do not know all about it. 

I yield to Mr. Abernethy. 

. Aperneruy. I think this bone has been pretty well picked. 
I do not want to take much time although I have a lot of things that 
L'could inquire about. You stated just now that there were two bills 
before this committee indicating that they had the endorsement of the 
Department of Agriculture. When was the first bill brought to the 
attention of this committee? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know that we officially brought the committee’s 
attention to the bills. We assumed when ranking members of your 
committee introduced a bill, Congressman Hope and. Hill, on the 
17th of January, that would be all the notice that would be necessary 
that: important legislation was before the House of Representatives 
for consideration. 

Mr. AserNetuy. Then you take the position that since some bills 
were introduced we maak assume those were the department’s bills; 
is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Morse. If we ave been lacking in some official communica- 
tions to the committee, I am sorry. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I am not making a charge. 

Mr. Morse. We will try to remedy that. 

Mr. Anernetuy. You have just indicated in answer to the Chair- 
man’s questions that you had two bills up here and that. we should 
have known it. With all deference, this committee called the de- 
partment the day after the President’s message was delivered and re- 

uested that the bill be sent over. We were advised by the counsel of 
this committee, that you did not have a bill ready but that you were 
ae on one. That is the latest report the committee has had as 
to the department’s bill until the Secretary testified yesterday morn- 
ing that there were bills pending of which the department endorsed 
some parts of. Is that not corect? 

Mr. Morss. I do not know whether there have been any other 
communications. 

Mr. Aperneruy. You do not know of any other? 

The Caarrman. I would like to say that I received no communi- 
cation from the Secretary, nor has the Speaker of the House received 
any from him to my knowledge, conveying the information that they 
had a bill they wanted considered. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I did not know but what the department might 
want us to give the same consideration to those bills that you suggest 
we give'to the Marshall and Anderson soil bank bills. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman and members of the committee, when 
the President came forward with his Agricultural Message and these 
bills were introduced by Senator Aiken and others in the Senate and 
at the'same time introduced in the House by Congressman Hope and 
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Congressman Hill, and they dealt extensively with the soil bank and 
other provisions contained in the President's Message, we assumed 
that you would know they were to implement the message of the 
President. 

The Cuarrman. Why would we know that, Mr. Morse, when neither 
of the gentlemen advised the chairman of this committee that it was 
an administration measure? There was nothing official about it. 
1 cannot assume that these bills were aproved by the Department or 
not approved by the Department. Had the Secretary written me a 
letter or sent it up in the traditional fashion to the Speaker of the 
House, you know I would have called a committee meeting. 

Mr. Morse. I regret very much if we have not followed the proce- 
dure that was expected. 

Mr. Aserneruy. May I ask this question: Which one of those bills 
do you support? 

Mr. Morse. As has been indicated here I believe Mr. Hill’s bill is 
complete. There were some items dropped out, I believe, in Mr. Hope’s 
bill. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Did the Department draft that bill? Is that the 
Department’s draft? 

Mr. Mors. Mr. Farrington, will you reply to that? 

Mr. Farrinoron. I do not recall, Mr. Abernethy, whether the De- 
partment drafted Mr. Hill’s bill or not? 

Mr. Anrrneruy. I just want to find out what we have to work with 
here. Have you studied the bill and are you supporting it? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Just like it is? 

Mr. Morse. I would say on further study there may be some slight 
modifications but I think they would not be material. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Do you have the amendments ready ? 

Mr. Morsr. We are working to 7 with the chairman’s request 
that we have up here a bill which would cover all the items. 

Mr. Asernerny. All right. 

Mr. Morse. We anticipate that we can take these bills and merely 
make the additions. At that time we will call attention to any modi- 
fication we would suggest. 

The attorneys'tell me the draft will be available here Monday. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Good. This year we have a national cotton allot- 
ment of approximately 17.3 million acres. According to figures sub- 
mitted a few days ago by your own department the allotment for next 
year will be in the neighborhood of 15.8 million acres, or a reduction 
of 1.5 million acres. 

If we adopt this soil-bank recommendation will it be the policy and 
objective of the Department to pay those people for that 1.5 million 
acres that will be taken out by virtue of a reduction in the national 
allotment ? 

Mr. Morse. No. We would work from the allotments which the 
farmer receives for his acreage this year. 

Mr. Asernetuy. In other words you hope to take out 3 million to 
5 million acres through the soil bank, and to pay for that only ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then you are going to take out another 1.5 million 
aeres next year under the quota system, under the national allotment ? 

Mr. Morse. When you say “next year’”—we are already in 1956. 
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Mr. Aserneruy. 1957. I will state it again. Maybe I confused 

ou. 

The Cotton Branch gave us a memorandum the other day, un- 
officially. 

Mr. Morse. That is what I missed, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Which stated that the national allotment for 1957 
would be.1.5 million acres, approximately, less than the 1956 allotment. 
Do you propose in your recommendation in support of a soil bank to 
pay cotton farmers for those 1.5 million acres you are going to take 
out next year in the reduction in acres? 

Mr. Morseg. I am sorry I missed the fact that you were speaking 
from a memorandum. I was thinking in terms of 1956, which is firm. 
Mr. ApernetHy. I am speaking in terms of both 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Morse. We would propose in 1956 that the reduction would 
be below the acreage allotments to the farmers for 1956. When we 
get the crop and see the yield, if we do not have the spectacular 
a that we had this year and if we get a reduction with the soil 

ank compliance to the extent proposed, we would have an entirely 
different picture with which to look at the acreage, for 1957. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Morse,. that does not answer my question. 
I gave = a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

. ABERNETHY. I said, assuming that you reduced the national 
allotment next year by 1.5 million acres, do you propose to let those 
people take credit for those acres in the soil bank and receive pay- 
ment for them ? 

Mr. Morse. The answer would be no; they would not get pay for 
that acreage unless it is put in the conservation reserve. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They would not? 

Mr. Morse. They might put some of it into the conservation re- 
serve, but in 1957 the reduction would be below their 1957 allotments 
for the acreage reserve. 

Mr. AnerneTuy. Then you are going to force the cotton farmer 
back another 1.5 million acres next year outside of the soil bank. You 
are going to take that and not pay them anything to take that out. 
That is your feeling about it? 

Mr. Morse. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr, ApernetHy. So the only way we can protect ourselves from 
that sort of a blow is to just put a minimum in this bill? That would 
be the.only way we could do it? 

Mr. Morsr. While you are talking about cotton, I would direct 
your attention to the fact that the President has suggested the need 

or adequate production controls—to make the cotton program work 
we must have controls. The President said it is imperative to have 
controls that are effective; and it is therefore suggested that you 
consider quantity controls rather than acreage controls. 

Mr. AnERNETHY. That is my next question. 

Mr. Morsz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AsrernerHy. Have you worked out a formula for quantity 
controls? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. We would be glad to work with you if you 
feel that we should move in the direction of quantity controls. We 
would be glad to be of any assistance possible. 
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Mr. Anernetuy. Of course, the President made the recommenda- 
tion because you recommended it; the Department recommended it. 
Could you submit next Monday with your bill your program for 
quantity controls? 

Mr. Morse. We do not have such a program. 

Mr, Apernetrny. I thought you wanted this thing hastily enacted. 

Mr. Morse. That has not cm embodied in legislative language. 
There are several items where we have not taken a position as a De- 
partment. The President did not take a position. We have asked 
Congress to give serious consideration to various problems because we 
feel their importance. 

Another example is the dollar limit on price supports which is 
item 4 of the President’s recommendations. 

Mr. AserneTHY. How much of a limit do you think there ought to 
be on price supports ? 

sin Bas. edo not have a position with reference to a limit. 

Mr. AserNetuy. That is a part of your 9-point program, and you 
wanted it as soon as possible. 

Mr. Morsz. No. 

Mr. Anernetuy. If you do not favor such a program why did you 
recommend it ? 

Mr. Morse. The President’s statement is: 

I ask the Congress to consider placing a dollar limit on the size of price 
support loans to any one individual or farming unit. The limit should be 
sufficiently high to give full protection to efficiently operated family farms. 

Mr. Anernetuy. How high would that be? 

Mr. Morse. We have not presented a recommendation. We have 
considered this in the light of the President’s statement that Congress 
should consider it. In the consideration of the need for a limit, we 
will be glad to help in any way that we can. We do not have a 
recommendation beyond that which the President has stated. 

Mr. Asernertny. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Morse, that the idea 
of a dollar limitation on price supports was sold to the President on a 
recommendation from the Department of Agriculture. I am sure 
that is a fair statement. 

If that is true and the idea originated in your Department, would 
it be asking too much for you to submit to this committee Monday 
morning, when you submit your bill, the ceiling that you think we 
ought to invoke; that is, the extent of price supports that ought to 
be allowed to any one individual? Give us something to start with so 
that we can consider your recommendation. 

Mr. Morse. We would be glad to make available the positions that 
have been taken by farmers—recommendations that have been made 
by farmers and others. 

Mr. Aserneruy. The farmers did not make this recommendation ; 
you made it. 

Mr. Morse. This is a recommendation merely that Congress give 
consideration to this matter. There is a great body of opinion across 
the country, as the Secretary’s statement points out, that favors some 
limitation. We will be able to make statistics available that we may 
have—some are in the Secretary’s statement—which bear on this 
question. Whether there should be a limitation or not of course would 
be a matter for Congress. If it is the decision there should be a limi- 
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tation, then the question of how much per crop or per farm would 
obviously be a matter for Congress. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Mr. Morse, let me get a simple answer if I can. 
Does the Department favor a dollar limitation or not ? 

Mr. Morse. We do not have a position either for or against. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Then why did the President recommend it? 

Mr. Morse. Because of the great body of opinion that there should 
be some limitation, we certainly support the view of the President, 
that Congress ought to thoroughly examine this question and deter- 
mine whether there should be a limit. If the Congress decides that 
there should be one, it should determine what the limit should be. 

Mr. Apernetuy. I just want to tell you I have already considered 
it, so far as Tam concerned. I do not know about the rest of the com- 
mittee members. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. Lovre. What is your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Apernetuy. I am against it. I at least have told them where I 
stand. I cannot find out where the Department stands on it. On the 
other aoe I might be for it if you can assign good reasons to change 
my mind, 

"Otis question and I am going to quit, Mr. Morse. On page 17 of 
the Secretary’s statement, section 1, Soil Bank, the Secretary has 
stated that the adoption of the soil-bank program would “ease appre- 
hension among our friends abroad.” What kind of apprehension ? 

Mr. Morse. With the very large surpluses that we have in this coun- 
try they are very concerned about when and in what quantity they 
will be marketed and under what kinds of laws. They have seen the 
special laws which were put into effect and which we recommended 
that Congress work out. They are wondering what new laws may be 
ahead, as well as what administrative procedures may be ahead. 

As we work down the surpluses, it will not only give buoyancy and 
strength to our markets here in this country but will likewise tend to 
dis J ap rehension abroad. 

e had an excellent example. The Government at one time had 
well over a billion pounds of vegetable oils on hand. We started 
moving it abroad. As it was sold down—we completely liquidated 
it—world prices tended to strengthen and show confidence as this great 
pool of oil was sold into use. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Let me ask you this: Do you think that our crops 
to their full extent have a right to compete in the world market? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; we think that is a sound principle. 

Mr. Anernetuy. They are not competing, so why should there be 
any ae on the part of anyone? Why should we not have just 
as much right to move our crops into the wor!d market at competitive 
prices as any other country ? 

Mr. Morse. We are selling commodities competitively in the world 
market, and have been for some time. It is our policy to continue to be 
competitive. 

r. ABERNETHY. It is a controlled-type selling. 

Mr. Morse. Under the International Wheat Agreement we have 
been meeting competition right along in the sale of wheat. 

There is quite a list of other commodities here which we have been 
offering competitively in world markets. There have been very few ex- 
ceptions. 

r. Apernetuy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Grant. According to the itinerary here, Mr. Lovre is next. 

Mr. Lovee. Thank you, Mr. Chariman. 

Mr. Morse, although I have differed with you in the past, I do want 
you to know I certainly respect your views. 

Mr. Morsr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Loves. The reason I have differed with you, insofar as the sup- 
port program is concerned, is that it has been my view that any time you 
cut production you do that for only one purpose, and that is to main- 
tain price. Industry never cuts production and price at the same time. 
They cut production in order to maintain price. That has been my 
philosophy. 

I do want to ask you a few questions about the soil fertility bank. 
Under your conservation reserve, does a participant have any discretion 
as to what type of soil-conserving practices he enters into ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes,sir. We think most of the acreage will go into either 
grass or timber. A farmer would usually take his choice. He would 
work with the ACP committees, Soil Conservation and the other tech- 
nical services available to him. How he handled his land and the 
practices he wanted to carry out would be his business, as long as 
they were approved practices under the program, It is much the same 

rocedure as applies in approving practices under the ACP program. 
We feel this would have to be operated much along the line of the ACP 
rogram. 
. r. Lovre. Would there be a number of practices an individual could 
engage in to comply with the conservation reserve program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. As long as they were accepted conservation prac- 
tices. That is our conception. Of course a farmer would have to 
agree not to graze or harvest a crop, or even a seed crop, from the re- 
serve land. , 

Mr. Lovre. So far as the rent is concerned, is it the plan of the 
Department to pay the participant the cost of the soil-conserving 
practice and the cost of seedlings, we will say, if he is going into a 
tree-planting program ? 

Mr. Morse. We think that the farmer should participate in those 
costs to some extent. We have been thinking in terms of the Govern- 
ment payments perhaps covering around 80 percent of the cost. The 
former would thus be supplying about one-fifth of the cost. 

Mr. Lovre. Are you in a position to give us approximately what the 
rental would be in South Dakota for an acre which is put in the con- 
servation reserve; that is, for the first year; and roughly what the 
annual rental would be thereafter ? 

Mr. Morse. The costs in some of the Great Plains areas of estab- 
lishing grass covers would be quite substantial. They will vary 
according to soil types and the amount of rainfall, as you know. 

I see we have an illustration here for western Kansas. That is on. 
page 11 of the illustrations. 

The illustration shows 100 acres put into the conservation reserve. 
The total cost of establishing grass cover is $7 per acre. The payment 
to the farmer, at 80 percent of that, would be $560, That would be 
toward establishing the cover. The yearly rental, based on produc- 
tivity of the specified acres at $5 per acre, is $500. So the first year he 
would get $1,060. 
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Then for the duration of the contract, in this illustration, he would 
get $500 a year. Whether these payments would be at a level rate 
or the entire duration of the contract would depend upon the area, 
and also upon whether the contract after a period of years would 
permit grazing on the land. 

Mr. Lovre. How long is this program to continue? Is it a 5-year 
program ? 

r. Morss. In the conservation reserve we are thinking in terms 
of 5 or 10 years, at least. 

r. Lovre. Would a farmer be able to put as many acres as he wants 
to into the conservation reserve ? 

Mr. Morse. There would probably be some limitation on the average 
on the amount that might be put in per farm. We would not want 
to go so far in the soil-bank program as to have too much impact on 
the communities as they function. For that reason as well as others, 
there must be some limitation on the amount of land that could be 
put into the program. 

Mr. Lovers. Then, as I see it, you have not firmed up the program so 
far as the details are concerned. 

Mr. Morse. We are working forward with procedure details as rap- 
idly as we can. They will show what participation would be allowed 
per farmer. 

Mr. Lovee. To make it work and work on a voluntary basis, you 
would have to provide an inducement, like you do under the acreage 
reserve. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. There is a very important distinction here as 
compared to the acreage reserve. Obviously the farmers are planting 
their allotment crops on their best land. Under the conservation re- 
serve we would hope to get the poorer part of the cultivated acres; 
the land that needs conservation. Since the land is now in cultivation, 
it is contributing to the surplus problem. The inducement to bring 
this poorer part of the cultivated land in is what is important. In 
some areas it is not a matter of fertility, like in your State, as much 
as it is the weather hazards. A great many of your farmers—and 
that would apply up and down the Great Plains—would feel in- 
terested in both the acreage reserve and the conservation reserve be- 
cause of the certainty of income under the soil-bank program. For 
that reason we think particularly on hazardous soils that farmers 
would be anxious to put some of their land that should be seeded down 
to grass into this program and thus readjust their farming operations 
to more livestock eventually. 

Mr. Lovee. I notice on the example you used on page 11, you 
figured roughly $5 per acre. I have many serious doubts if you would 
get any farmers in my immediate vicinity to go into the conservation 
program on that rate. 

r. Morse. It comes back to what you said a moment ago. To 
make the program work, if it is enacted on a discretionary basis, the 
payments will have to be attractive enough to get the acreage that 
1s called for under the program. 

Mr. Lovre. As I understood the Secretary’s answer yesterday, they 
are not going to use as a base 1955 or 1956 but they are going to use 
another base to determine the number of acres you can take out and 
put into the acreage reserve, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. We have the figures which are a base acreage 
for the farms that grow corn in the commercial corn area. 

Mr. Lovrr. What years are you going to use on that? 

Mr. Morse. It happens that the base acreage in total corresponds to 
just about what farmers have been planting—56 million acres. So, 
we can work from that and thus have the figures readily available. 
The reduction would be below that level. 

Mr. Lovre. Yes, sir. 

I have one other question, and then I am going to turn it over to 
Mr. Jones. 

With reference to the disposal program, last fall I was amazed 
at what we found out particularly in the country of Peru. We had 
not sold any wheat in Peru since 1951. Peru was getting her wheat 
from Argentina and we asked the reason why. To our surprise we 
found that we were holding the price up; that we were not competi- 
tive; that we were not meeting the price that Argentina put on her 
wheat and for that reason we Tost that market completely from 1951 
up until the present time. 

It is a matter of fact that there was a $5 and $6 variation per metric 
ton on wheat between what we were asking and what she was buying 
her wheat for from Argentina. Now, my question is this: 

Are you being competitive now as far as price is concerned in the 
disposal of wheat and other commodities? Are you meeting the price 
of other countries? 

Mr. Morse. It is our intention to be competitive, certainly, on wheat. 
Now, what the situation is in Peru I would not know. I do not know 
whether Mr. Kendrick here, head of our Foreign Agriculture Service, 
knows that situation, but certainly it is our intention to compete on 
wheat wherever there is a wheat market. 

Mr. Lovre. We found that particular instance where we were not 
selling because we were not competitive. Another objection that we 
found was in regard to quality ; that we were shipping inferior quality 
over to some of those foreign countries and they were getting sick and 
tired of it, and did not want any more of our wheat, and for that reason 
they were rare from Canada. 

An example of that is Colombia. When we got there, that was the 
first objection we ran into. Colombia was not buying any of our wheat 
because it was of poor quality. In Peru we were not selling any wheat 
because Peru could buy wheat cheaper from another country. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Kendrick, would you please speak to that? 

Mr. Kenpricx. With respect to the competitiveness of our export 
of wheat, we are now exporting wheat from this country at an all time 
high level, except for a very short period of time when European pro- 
duction was low. With regard to the problem in Peru, I am not sure 
that I recall all of the details, but my recollection is that there was a 
discriminatory duty against United States wheat and it was, I believe, 
$10-a-ton duty from the United States and $5-a-ton duty from Ar- 
gentina. It was the difference in the Peruvian import duty which 
discriminated against us. I might say that the wheat that was pend- 
ing at the time you were down there has been sold. 

Mr. Lovre. One more question: Have we ever been able to achieve 
parity in a peacetime economy as far as agriculture is concerned ? 

Mr. Morse. I would have to refer the question to Mr. Wells. Mr. 
Wells, do you know the answer to that question? I do not know 
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whether Mr. Wells can supply that answer, but I cannot supply it from 
memory, sir. 

Mr. Wetts. The answer certainly, Mr. Lovre, would be for no ex- 
tended time since 1931. The parity base of 1910-14 was, of course, the 
culmination of a long era of peace and was selected for that particular 
purpose, However, there were 20 years from some time in 1921, if I 
remember right, to some time in 1940—239 consecutive months—it 
seems that farm prices did not get to parity. They got within 1 or 2 
percent of it a time or two. Then, of course, in World War IT we went 
above parity. 

Mr. Lovre. Since 1921 the only time we have been able to achieve 
parity for agriculture which it is entitled to has been during times 
of war? 

Mr. Wetis. War and the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Lover. That is correct. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Secretary, in the Hill bill which you say carries 
out the Department’s recommendations, I understand that the acre- 
age reserve program is limited to 30 percent of the allotment. That 
is for this next year; is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. Of the national acreage allotment, and that would be 
for, I believe, the years in which it is applicable. 

Mr. Jones. Well, it says in here: 

The extent of the participation in the program for preparation of the acreage 
reserve program, the Secretary shall establish a national reserve acreage goal 
for the 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crop years on wheat, cotton, corn, and 
rice, respectively, of not to exceed 30 percent of the national acreage allotment 
established for such commodities under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

Does that mean that no farm where they do have an allotment that 
they could put into the acreage reserve more than 30 percent ? 

Mr. Morsz. No, sir; this applies to the national total and it would 
then depend upon the administrative regulations as to how it would be 
applied to the individual farm. On the bottom of page 2 of this 
illustrative material, dated February 6, you will notice that a maximum 
and a minimum participation is mentioned. As we have thought of 
it up to the present time—this is still under active consideration, 
especially out in the country—that on grain farms 30 acres, or half 
of the allotment, whichever is larger, would be the limit, and on cotton 
10 acres, or half of the allotment, whichever is the larger, would apply. 
The minimum would be 10 acres or the allotment, whichever is smaller. 

The reason for these minimums is to get away from some of the 
great expense of compliance checks among other things. 

Mr. Jones. That brings me down to this question : 

In Mr. Hill’s bill, and I am referring to that because you have indi- 
cated that is the Department’s recommendation, on page 2 here, where 
you have set out the elements and conditions of the acreage reserve 
program within two pages of it, I find this reference to the Secretary : 

Within such limitation as the Secretary may prescribe”; “unless 


the Secretary elects”; “The Secretary shall provide”; “as the Secre- 
tary determines” ; “in such manner as the Secretary determines,” and 
“regulations prescribed by the Secretary.” 

a of our experience with the regulations written by the De- 
partment, I am going to want to see everything possible spelled out in 
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the legislation and not left to the Department. I say this with all 
ar re to the Secretary, and to ooureall. 

believe it was in October 1953, in this room when the Secretary of 
Agriculture in response to a question of mine told me positively that 
there would be no polities in the reorganization of the county com- 
mittees which handle the farm program. Now, I had every reason 
to believe that he was making that statement in good faith, and I am 
not saying he did not make it in good faith. However, our experi- 
ence has been that he did not observe that, and I want to aks you this 
specific question, and it refers to my charge that the Department has 
been guilty of changing the rules in the middle of the game. 

You know the trouble which we have had in Missouri. We both 
come from that great State, and you know the difficulty we have had 
in our ASC committees in Missouri. You are aware of that? 

Mr. Morse. I know there has been considerable trouble in Missouri. 

Mr. Jones. You know that we have had more changes within the 
county committees in Missouri than in any other State. 

Mr. Morse. I am not aware of that. That may be true. I just do 
not know about the situation in that detail. 

Mr. Jones. Well, I will state that as a fact, because it is. Now, 
the law specifically states, does it not 

Mr. Morse. May I say we found some quite unsatisfactory situa- 
tions in Missouri. We have been attempting to correct bad situations 
wherever we could find them. 

Mr. Jones. That is true, and I appreciate that; but the law states 
that this farm program shall be operated by farmer-selected com- 
mittees. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Jones. That is correct? 

Mr. Morssg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. We have selected our county committees in Missouri, 
but the Department has written regulations and has taken from the 
county committees the operation of the committee to the extent that 
just recently they have been denied the ee of the selection of 
the county office manager; is that correct 

Mr. Morse. I was not aware of that fact. I did not know about 
such denial without just cause. 

Mr. Jones. Are you aware of the fact that there has been a change 
in your regulations in your Department which permits the payment 
of the salary of a county office manager, although that manager was 
fired by the county committee and that the county committee did 
refuse to sign his pay voucher and that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has given the State committee the authority to sign the pay vouch- 
ers for the county office manager, although he has not been hired by 
them, but in fact has been fired by the county committee, and that 
a per committee has kept that person on duty? You are aware 
of that 

Mr. Morse. I am not aware of the details in the county to which 
you refer. We would be glad to look into whatever situation you are 
referring to, and we will be glad to have someone come here, if you 
want us to, to discuss it before the committee. I do not know who is 
aware of it or who is familiar with the situation. 

I come back to my former statement that we have had some very 
difficult situations in Missouri. We have been trying to straighten 
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out some of the problems which have been quite unsatisfactory, I can 
assure you, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I might agree with you on part of that, but did you 
know that the Department in recent weeks has changed the — 
tions to eae the signing of a pay voucher for a county employee 
by the State committee when the county committee has refused to 
sign that pay voucher ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not personally familar with how the individual 
county situations have been handled. I am sorry that I do not have 
the information. 

Mr. Jones. That is one of my reasons why I am a litle leery of 
permitting the Secretary to make all the rules for the implementation 
of a soil-bank plan when we could be writing into the law the limits 
within which a farmer could go into the acreage control program. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, as a matter of principle may I say 
this: Wherever Congress can write in the right provision, looking 
down the road through the period that such a program will operate, 
and be sure justice will be done with the great variations in our opera- 
tions from coast to coast across this country, north to south, we would 
be very happy, speaking for the Secretary, for you to write such into 
the law. You want to be very careful and give full consideration to 
the fact that it should give whatever Secretary is operating the pro- 

am the necessary latitude to handle the program in a way that is 

for the farmers. It must be workable. 1 can tell you, and you 
would know, of course, that in putting a program like this into 
operation, we would hope to have latitude to change the regulations 
to improve service. In fact, we are constantly changing our ad- 
ministrative regulations even on programs that have been in operation 
a number of years. In a changing agriculture and with increasing 
experience with programs, we want to be constantly working on im- 
ares If an attempt is made to write too many details into the 
aw, you would obviously take away the latitude which makes it 
a to make improvements year by year. In fact, changes may 

desirable within a year to make operations most effective. _ 

Mr. Jonezs. I can appreciate that, but at the same time, in view 
of the experience that we have had with the Secretary, I want to 
write everything into the law that we can possibly put in there 
and not leave any more discretion than is absolutely necessary. 

In regard to one other thing, you made a statement here today 
that we were feeding into the world market all these surpluses that 
we could. 

I know that the Department opposed the action of this committee 
when we wrote into the law last year the authority for processing 
wheat and corn to be used for domestic distribution. 

Now, I want to know if the Department still maintains its position 
that it would be opposed to a stamp plan—a food-stamp plan—which 
might even include cotton for processing into such things as some 
of our poopie who are on various relief programs could use. I want 
to know whether or not you would oppose a plan which contemplated 
a distribution of some of these surplus commodities which would 
certainly permit us to put to good use some of the commodities that 
we now have in storage and on which we are paying large storage 
costs. 
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Mr. Morse. There is serious reservation in our minds about institut- 
ing a spon plan at this time, and under present economic conditions. 
We certainly are in full sympathy with improving the diets of people 
and getting commodities into use as long as they do not displace the 
marketing of similar products. We need to guard against the Gov- 
ernment supplying the commodities rather than their being acquired 
through the normal marketing channels. 

The Cuarman. Will the gentleman yield? 

4 act Jones. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman, before 
yield: 

You realize, though, that there are many—lI started to say mil- 
lions—thousands of people in this country today who are not obtaining 
an adequate diet which could be supplanted or supplemented through 
the surplus commodities if they were properly processed. 

We do follow, as you know, in a certain area where we have emer- 
gency areas such as floods and other things, a policy where we have 
permitted the distribution of these commodities, and we have felt 
that that did not interfere with the normal channels of trade. How- 
ever, you say we could not come up with some plan which would 
enable us to feed and clothe some of these people in our own country ? 
You say we could not do that? 

Mr. Morse. There is a great doubt about the advisability of such a 
program at this time, beyond what is now being done. We have, 
as you know, quite an extensive distribution now to needy people. It 
is available wherever the States provide the machinery and will take 
the products and distribute them. 

Some 2.5 million people are receiving commodities now, and we 
stand ready tosupply even more. However, there is a great difference 
of opinion between the States and State leadership as to the advisa- 
bility of such programs. What the correct answer is, I am sure that 
Ido not know. However, we do have these foods and we stand ready 
to make them available, and they are going into consumption to needy 
families right along. 

Mr. Jones. But your department did oppose the plan which we had 
before this committee of processing wheat and flour for distribution ¢ 

Mr. Morsez. Yes, sir; I believe I testified with reference to that 
question and stated the reasons at that time. We felt the Government 
would be supplying the wheat and flour instead of the grocery stores 
or would be supplying the wheat flour which the needy people would 
get from other sources. 

The Cuarmman. Are you distributing processed wheat now to these 
people on relief? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Wells, can you answer that? 

The Cuamman. Are you distributing processed wheat products to 
areas in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other States? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Jennings here was very much interested in that 
and I think there was a Jennings bill that we put through the com- 
mittee to require that. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to get a word in here. 

The Cuarrman. For the moment, Mr. Jones has yielded to me. 

I just want to say that back in the days of the depression when we 
had a great abundance of material we did have what we called a 
“cotton mattress program” through which we gave away to people 
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on relief and people in need I do not know how many thousands of 
bales of cotton which was made into cotton mattresses. I think that 
program worked very successfully. a 

I do not see why the department could not devise some similar 
program and get rid of some of this cotton right here at home. It 
certainly would not displace any cotton that is now being used because 
a lot of these people after they grow cotton in the South are sleeping 
on straw mattresses and mattresses made out of shucks. They cannot 
afford to sleep on a cotton mattress. They do not have cotton blankets, 
and things like that. 

It seems to me if you could work with some project like that, we 
could get rid of some of our cotton here, and I think we could do 
what Mr. Jones has suggested—we could get rid of a lot of foodstuff 
if we put forth a real effort to improve the diets of a lot of these 
people who are drawing pensions. 

It seems to me we could put someone to work on this problem of 
disposing of surpluses at home. We have given you the authority 
to give them away to charitable institutions and it may be you could 
give some cotton to some of these orphanages which they could have 
processed. 

Mr. Morse. As I testified, I believe, on your bill, if you are going 
into the field of relief, we think it should be handled and would be 
handled constructively and so on in some other department than the 
Department of Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture is not 
the department that ought to be going all the way making these rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr. Jones. I say the Department of Agriculture should be inter- 
ested in any program which would be practical in helping dispose 
of these surplus commodities and I think you should be looking for 
ways in which they could be disposed of rather than taking steps to 
discourage their distribution. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, I can assure you that we are very 
actively interested in moving the surplus foods into use. The record 
shows the extent to which we have expanded the disposal program. 

Mr. Jonrs. The record also shows that you came up here and testi- 
fied against the bill which the Congress did pass. I was going to ask 
the question as to how much wheat and corn has been used in that pro- 
gram, if you have those figures. 

Do you know ? 

Mr. Wextts. I do not have the figures with me. 

Mr. Jenninos. I have a letter on that which I could submit to you. 

Mr. We ts. I know we are moving a very considerable quantity of 
commodities. 

Mr. Jenninos. I would like to say that I asked the Secretary for, 
and he gave me, a complete report which states the amount that has 
been used and it is considerable. With reference to the other question 
as to the program being in some other department, I heartily agree 
that it should come under the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare but i opposed my bill. 

Mr. Morss. The relief programs and the welfare programs are the 
responsibility of another department of Government. 

Mr. Jonzs. I understand that and I am sympathetic, but I do not 
want the Department of Agriculture and, certainly, I do not want 
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this committee to throw any roadblocks in the way of getting rid of 
the surpluses. 

I will yield now to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jounson. Just before I left my office this afternoon, I found a 
letter on my desk which I thought was very much in point, which I 
received from a particular fellow up in Pacers Falls. He says 
he is getting a social-security check in the amount of $42.80 a month 
and he says we are talking about all of this surplus down here in 
Washington and why could we not fix it where he could get some of 
these surplus commodities through, for instance, the stamp program. 

He asks the question: “Where can I buy the necessities for $42.80 
a month?” I think you will find people like that all over the United 
States, and I think, as Mr. Jones says, if we are going to get rid of this 
surplus, we should take every avenue possible. 

Mr. Morse. We stand ready to furnish these foods to the Governors 
and through the acceptable organizations that they approve. If they 
will set up expanded plans that are practical and workable, we can 
expand the program. 

Lr. Jones. Was this man under social security ? 

Mr. Morse. This man in Wisconsin—if his case is worthy—he will 
be getting food. 

Mr. Jongs. I will try to finish now. 

To show you the interest in this problem, I have just sent out a 
questionnaire and I am now in the process of getting back the replies 
to that questionnaire. It is not really complete. The replies only 
started coming back within the last week. However, on the basis of 
those replies which have been received, the answer to this question: 
“Do you favor the use of a food-stamp plan to distribute surplus 
agricultural commodities which could be used as food by persons on 
public-assistance rolls?” and the replies show that 978 replied in the 
affirmative and 164 replied in the negative. 

Now this questionnaire went not only to farmers, but to people in 
the towns and cities within the district. That gives us some idea as 
to what the people think should be done with these surplus commodities 
and to put them to some good use. 

It might help reduce some of the money that we are spending on our 
public relief rolls. 

I had one other question here which I wanted to ask, and then I 
will try to quit. 

On page 17 of the Secretary’s statement we have this statement: 
“The soil bank to which I have devoted a major share of my attention 
will, first, increase farm income.” 

= has stated that we are going to distribute something like $1 
billion. 

Mr. Morse, you are very familiar with Missouri, and I think you are 
familiar with the section of the State from which I come. Can you 
tell me how this soil bank and this money that is going to be dis- 
tributed will help any small farmer and how it will help the small 
tenant farmer and, particularly, how it would help the farm labor 
down in my section of southeast Missouri ? 

Do you think we will get any benefit at all from it? 

Mr. Morsg. Yes, sir; definitely. You produce a variety of crops 
down there in your district. You produce corn, soybeans, and other 
crops. You also produce livestock. 
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Mr. Jones. But, as you know, cotton is the largest crop in southeast 
Missouri. 

Mr, Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And it is also the largest cash crop in Missouri for 7 out 
of the last 10 years. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. This overriding surplus problem would be 
relieved progressively from the first year that this soil-bank program 
is put into effect. e would get on the market the buoyancy and price 
strength from the start. The first year in which we get a sizable 
reduction of surplus products, we would expect price strength to be 
reflected in the market. That is the first part of my answer. 

The second part is in regard to the small farmers which you have 
in that area, You have several of the old housing projects down 
there—some nine of them—which were built by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the people living ona half-acre per family. The company 
I was with at one time made a house to house study of the families as 
to where they work and as to their general condition. When you come 
to such families and farmers with small cotton acreage dictanentts 
especially on that white land that you have which is not too productive, 
you have problems which will be helped more by the rural develop- 
ment program than by price supports. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about what is going to happen to those 


people who are living on these projects that you mentioned, and who 
ave depended upon farm labor. If we further reduce the acreage 
by putting it into an acreage reserve that is going to eliminate the 
necessity for the 20 or 30 percent of the original figure that you set 
there for those people. ey are going to be out of work. 

During the very first year that that goes into effect what is going 


to happen to those people? They are not going to get any of the 
soil-bank money; are they ? 

Mr. Morse. If they are laborers, they would not. 

Mr. Jones. They would not get any 

Mr. Morsr. If they are tenants, they would be properly protected 
under this program. The long time welfare of the low-income farm 
people and the problems that they have will not be adequately met 
through present agricultural programs. It has not been met in the 

ast, tg it will not in the future, unless we go into a program that 
as the breadth of attack and the breadth of approach which we 
have under the rural-development program. 

Mr. Jones. However, the thing about it is that it is going to in- 
crease the farm income but it is not going to increase the farm income 
of this day laborer, because he gets none of it. 

Mr. Morse. Under the soil-bank program I think that is a fair 
statement. - 

Mr, Jones. He gets none, but he is put out of work. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, in a period of the greatest prosperity 
that this country has ever enjoyed the demand for labor, as you aie. 
is very high and the opportunity of farm employment is very great. 
With reference to the people in the housing projects of your district, 
we found a' number of years back when there was less urgent demand 
for labor than now that many of them were working in Detroit, 
they were working picking cherries in Michigan or working in other 
areas. So, their employment in many instances is not in your area. 
It is often some place else. These job opportunities are available. 
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One approach of the rural-development program is the work of the 
Department of Labor and the Department of Commerce in letting 
low-income people know where there are opportunities for better 
employment. Thus, we can go a long way in meeting the problems 
of the families who are wortion and who want to be employed in 
fields other than farming. 

Mr. Jonzs. Is this not a fact, that every time you take 1 acre out 
of production you are at least theoretically reducing the amount of 
manpower necessary to cultivate that farm ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; but Mr. Congressman, you know the extent to 
which on level land out there you have mechanized cotton production. 
Also the extent to which you have even brought in cottonpickers. 
The farmers did that, it was not as the result of a Government pro- 
gram. So the opportunities for employment in cotton have been 
rape declining. 

r. Jones. Because of this reduced acreage. What I am getting 
at is, when you reduce this tenant to where he cannot make a living, 
he goes to picking cherries or working in automobile factories, and 
then what happens to the picture-show man, the shoe cobbler, and 
everybody else in the small community? You are completely destroy- 
ing that small local community wherever that takes place, and I say 
the only way you will solve the farm problem is to get consumption, 
and the only way you will get consumption is to get this stuff to mov- 
ing and put it in the hands of people who can use it. You will not 
get it by cutting acreages. 

Mr. Morse. The cutback in the cotton acreage that has been neces- 
sary under the law under which we have operated has been very dam- 
aging. That is why I spoke a while ago about the 90 percent support 
having been so damaging to the cotton South. It has forced drastic 
reductions. Along with that has come mechanization. 

Mr. Jones. But you do not, think that a farmer, either the laborer 
or the tenant, could live if they were forced to accept less than 90 
percent of parity for their cotton? 

Mr. Morse. Work would be there in much greater amount if cotton 
had not lost so much of its market to synthetics in this country and 
had not lost so much of its market to synthetics abroad, as well as to 
cotton grown abroad. 

Mr. Jones. I mean, even if we were permitted to grow all the cotton 
that we wanted to, this fellow who picks the cotton, the fellow who 
chops the cotton, paying him all that could possibly be paid to justify 
growing the crop, even at 90 percent of parity that fellow could not 
have a standard of living peas to the. fellow. working in in- 
dustry. Is that nota fact, that. he could not afford to work in a cotton 
crop if the price is less than 90 percent of parity ? 

Mr. Morse. The statement has been made that one member of a 
family in some of the southeastern States with an off-farm job can 
make as much in that job as the rest of the famiy growing cotton. So 
the adjustments that have been taking place, with mechanization and 

ple going to the jobs you have spoken of where they make more 
commie in industry, a lot of that has been helpful to many farm 
families. Part of the development has been in the interest. of farm 
families having a better living. 

Mr. Jones. Wh 


at you are saying is that although they cannot make 
still the Department thinks we should 


a living at 90 percent of parity, 
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—_— reduce that price support and force them to go to something 
else 

Mr. Morssr. We want to work with you Congressmen and cotton 
farmers in getting at what is best for the cotton farmers of this 
country. There is a great body of opinion that what we have had has 
not been best for cotton farmers. 

The Cuarmman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You say that 90 percent price cannes resulted in 
the cotton supply. situation. I wish you would explain how on earth 
the 90 percent had anything to do with the farmer other than to induce 
the farmers to comply with the program. They had tocomply. The 
penalty was so severe they had to comply. It was the failure to im- 
pose the quotas that got us into this trouble. I am not blaming you 
for not imposing the quotas in 1953, because we were in a war. You 
im d them in 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

r. Morse. If there is anything clear, it is the extent to which cot- 
ton has lost markets because it has not been competitive. 

The Cuarmman. The 90 percent did not cause them to lose the 
market. 

Mr. Morse. We are told the 90 percent did contribute very ma- 
terially to the loss of the markets. 

The Cuarrman. It was not the 90 percent, it could not have been, 
because without the 90 percent we would have had such an abundance 
of cotton that the cotton farmers would have been ruined. 

Mr. Morse. We are not in favor of price supports that price com- 
modities out of the market and turn the market over to competing 
fibers. 

The Cuarrman. I have not heard any foreign buyer of cotton com- 

lain about the price of American cotton. The point is you spear- 
frentled this price support and you sit in this hearing room today and 
denounce it and are not even embarrassed or humiliated when you are 
faced with the fact that you still have it at 90 percent. Where is the 
sincerity in the Department of Agriculture? I am sure Mr. Benson 
is out now making a speech denouncing price eporte and you are de- 
nouncing them here. Why do you not break it? You do not dare to. 
You set up a fraud and a phony to keep from doing it. I am getting 
sick and tired of your ridbepiinn us for supporting 90 percent when 
you have been supporting it as consistently as we have. You come 
as a newcomer to agriculture. We have been here 20 years. You 
know it was a compromise. The President called it a grand and 
glorious victory. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have spent my lifetime in agriculture 
and in the service of farmers. I am not a newcomer to agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. You are a newcomer on this legislative program. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have worked with these Government 
programs, and with cotton farmers—— 

The Carman. Have you had the responsibility Members of Con- 
gress have had? 

Mr. Morsr. I have not until 3 years ago carried the responsibility 
as a Government official. My only reason for being in Washington 
responding to the call to come here—the only reason I am before your 
committee now and am engaged in the work in which I am now 
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engaged—is in the interest of the American farmer and in the interest 
of the United States. 

The Caarrman. Do you not think it is a pretty good test of your 
sincerity when Mr. Simpson, a Republican and a respected Member 
of Congress and of this committee, said you advocate a program, 
and you admitted it, that is 50 percent flexible and 50 percent rigid. 
If these programs are bad, why do you not bring up a recommendation 
to repeal them? I have challenged the Department to bring up a 
single recommendation to repeal these laws and you have not done it. 

Mr. Morse. We have been here with recommendations for modifi- 
cation of the laws, not for repeal. 

The Cuamman. If they are bad, let us brush them off the books. 
You know they are not bad, that they have been the salvation of this 
country, and without these programs we would never have made the 
progress we have made. 

Mr. Morse. We have never been before this committee advocating 
the elimination of price eee 

The Cuarman. No, but Mr. Benson is just about recommending 
the elimination of all controls. 

Mr. Morse. As I understood his testimony, he spoke to the point 
that we feel, and that certainly was the principle advocated by the 
President, that wherever possible we will continue to decrease or elim- 
inate controls over farmers. 

The Cyarmman. I am a farmer myself. Where are the shackles? 
I do not feel I am shackled. I have not given up my rights. Yet. 
you speak about free agriculture. Why do you not bring a bill here 
that will free it? Bring usa bill and see how far you will get with it. 

Mr. Kring. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Will this 
hearing continue tomorrow ? 

The Cuarman. Yes, at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Hitz. Just because I am through, I would like to know will 
we start at the top = 

The Cuamman. No, we will start at the bottom. We will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow mn 

(Thereupon, at 5: 30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until Thurs-~ 
day, February 23, 1956, at 10 a. m.) ° 
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